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11» Tllh 

SECOND EDITION. 


In giving to the Public this Second Edition of the English 
Tj*ansljition of Hopp’s great work on Comj)arative Gruinniar, 
it is right to state that the version has been approved by 
Professor I5opp himself^ and that it has been again very care¬ 
fully compared with the original; so that numerous errors, 
which, from the great length of the work were iH*rhaps hardly 
to be avoided in a first edition, have now been corrected. The 
ai)j)oarancc of the oinginal^ too, in parts, and at considerable 
intervals of time, led to some iiicoiisistencics in the translation 
in the mode of expressing the value of certain letters; but care 
has been taken to rectify this defect, also, in the present edition, 
'riie Table of Contents is altogether new, and will be found to 
be very much more copious than the German. 

Those who wish for an Introductory Notice before common- 
ciiig the study of the Grammar, or who mean to content them¬ 
selves with a general notion of what has been achieved by the 
Author, may refer to the “Edinbiu’gh Keview,” No. CXCIl. 
]). 298, and the “Calcutta Review,” No. XXIV. p. 468. It 
will be there seen that this Work has created a new epoch in 
the science of Comparative Philology, and that it may be justly 
assigned a place in that dej^artment of study corresponding to 
that of “Newton’s Principia in Mathemtitics, Bacon’s Novum 
Organum in Mental Science, or Blumonbach in Physiology.” 
'riic ehcoiniunis of the Reviewer have in fact been justified by 
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the adoption of the Work as a Lecture Book at Oxford, and 
by the extensive use which Uawliiison and other eminent 
scliolars have made of it in tlieir researches. 

It remains to be added, that wliile the Notes and Preface 
made by l^rofessor Wilson, the former Editor, have been re¬ 
tained, T must 1)0 myself lield responsible for tlie errors and 
defects, whatever they may be, of the present edition. 

EDWARD B. EASTWir.K. 

IlATI.KYIII]n\ Col MfJH, 

rehrunrt/ IKAJ. 



PREFACE 

TO THE 

FIRST EDITION. 


The study of Comparative Philology has oflat6 years been 
cultivated in Germany, especially, witli remai'kable ability 
and proportionate success. The labours of GiiiAiBr, Pott, 
Borp, and other distinguished Scholar's, have given a new 
character to this deportment of literature; and have sub¬ 
stituted for the vague conjectures suggested by cxtei'iial 
and often accidental coincidences, elementary principles, 
bused upon the prevailing analogies of articulate sounds and the 
grammatical structure of language. 

But although the fact that a material advance has been 
made in the study of Comparative Philology is generally 
known, and some of the particulars have been coiiimuiii- 
catod to the English public through a few works on Clas¬ 
sical Literature, or in the pages of periodical criticism; 
yet the full extent of the progress which has been eifected, 
and the steps by which it has been attained, are imper¬ 
fectly appreciated in this country. The study of the 
German language is yet far from being extensively pur¬ 
sued; and the results which the German Philologers have 
developed, and the reasonings which have led to them, 
being accessible to those only who can consult the original 
writers, arc witliheld from many individuals of education 
arid learning to whom the affinities of cultivated speech 
arc objects of interest and inquiry. Translations of tlie 
works, in which tlic infonuation tlicy would gladly seek 


a 
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for, is conveyed, ore necessary to bring within their reach 
the materials that have been accumulated by Gentian in¬ 
dustry and erudition, for tho illustration of the histoiy of 
human speech. 

Influenced by these considerations. Lord Fbancis Egerton ■ 
was some time since induced to propose the translation 
of a work which occupies a prominent place in the litera¬ 
ture of Comparative Philology on the Continent—tlic 
Verglcichcndc Grammatik of Professor Popp of Berlin. ]« 
this work a new and rcmai'kablo class of affinities has 
been systematically and elaborately invcstig«ated. Taking 
as his standard the Sanskrit language, Professor Bopp has 
traced the analogies which associate with it and with each 
other—tlic Zend, Greek, Latin, Gotliir, German, and Scla¬ 
vonic tongues^ and whatever may be thought of some 
of liis arguments, he may be considered to have established 
beyond reasonable question a near relationship between 
the languages of nations separated by the intervention of 
centuries, and the distjincc of half the globe, by differences 
of physical formation and social institutions,—between the 
forms of speech cuiTcnt among the dark-complexioned 
natives of India and the faii^skiuiied races of ancient mid 
moileni Europe;—a relationslup of which no sns 2 )icion 
existed fifty years ago, and which has been satisfactorily 
established only witliin a recent period, during which the 
Sanskrit language has b6cn carefully studied, and the princi¬ 
ples of alphabetical mid syllabic modulation upon which its 
grammatical changes are founded, have been applied to its 
kindred forms of speech by the Pliilologers of Germany. 

As the Vergleichcnde Grammatik of Professor Bopp is 
especially dedicated to a comprehensive comparison of lan¬ 
guages, and exhibits, in some detail, the principles of 'the 
Sanskrit as the ground-work and connecting bond of the 
comparison, it was regarded as likely to offer most in¬ 
terest to the Pliilologers of this countiy, and to be one of 
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the most acceptable of its class to English- students: it 
was tliereforc selected as the subject of translation. The 
execution of the work was, however, opposed by two con¬ 
siderations—the extent of the original, and the copiousness 
of tlic illustrations derived from the languages of the East, 
the Sanskrit and the Zend. A complete translation de¬ 
manded more time than was compatible with Lord F. 
Egerton's other occupations; and as he professed not a fa¬ 
miliarity with Oriental Literature, he was reluctant to 
render himself responsible for tlie correctness with wliicli 
tlic orientalisms of the text required to be represented. 
This difficulty was, pcrliaps, ratlicr over-rated, as the 
Grammar itself supplies all tlic knowledge tliat is needed, 
and the examples drawn from tlic Sanskrit and Zend 
s^icak for tlieniselvcs as intelligibly ns those derived from 
Gothic and Sclavonic. In order, however, that the publication 
might not be prevented by any embarrassment on this account, 

I offered my services in revising this portion of the work; 
and have hence the siitisfaction of contributing, however 
humbly, to the execution of a task which I consider likely to 
give a beneficial impulse to the study of Comparative Fliilology 
in Great Britain. 

The difficulty arising from the ^tent of the original 
work, and the consequent labour and time xequisite for its 
translation, was of a more serious description. This, how¬ 
ever, has been overcome by the ready co-operation of a 
gentleman, who adds a competent knowledge of German ^ 
to eminent acquirements os an Oriental Scholar. Having 
mastered several of the spoken dialects of Western India, 
and made himself acquainted with the sacred language of 
the Parsecs during the period of his service under tlic 
I^sidency of Bombay, Lieutenant Eastwick devoted part 
of a furliiugh, rendered nccessaiy by failing health, to a 
residence in Germany, where he acquired the additional 
qualifications enabling him to take a share in the traiisla- 

a 2 
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tioR of the ■ Vergleichende Grainmatik. lie has accord- 
ingly* translated all those portions of tlic Comparative Gram¬ 
mar, the rendering of which was incompatible witli the 
leisure of the Noble Lord with whom the design originated, 
who has home a share in its execution, and who has taken 
a warm and liberal interest in its completion. 

The Vergleichende Grammatik, originally published in 
separate Parts, has not yet reached its termination. In 
his first plan the author comprised the affinities of Siuiskrit, 
Zend, Greek,* Latin, Gothic, and its Teutonic descendants. 
To these, after the conclusion of the First Part, he added 
the Sclavonic. lie lias since extended his researches to the 
analogies of the Celtic and the Malay-Polynesian dialects, 
but has not yet incorporated the results with his general 
Grammar. The subjects already treated of are quite suf¬ 
ficient for the establishment of the principles of the com¬ 
parison, and it is not proposed to follow him in his subse¬ 
quent investigations. The first portions of the present 
Grammar comprise the doctrine of euphonic alphabetical 
changes, tlio comparative inflexions of Substantives and 
Adjectives, and tlie affinities of the Cardinal and Ordinal 
Numerals. The succeeding Parts contain the comparative 

formation and orimu of the Pronouns and tlie Verbs: the 

o m 

latter subject is yet unfinished. The part of the translation 
now offered to the public stops with the chapter on the 
Numerals, but the remainder is completed, and will be 
published without delay. 

With respect to tlie translation, I may venture to affirm, 
although pretending to a very slender acquaintance witli 
German, that it has been made with great scrupulous¬ 
ness and care, and that it has required no ordinary pains 
to render in English, with fidelity and perspicuity, tlie not 
unfrequently difficult and obscure style of tlie original. 

H. H. WILSON. 

Oelober, 184i‘i. 
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1 CONTEMPLATE in tliis VTork a description of the compara¬ 
tive organization of the languages enumerated in the title 
pagCj comprehending all tlie- features of their relationship, 
and an inquiry into tlicir physical and mechanical laws, and 
the origin of tlie forms which distinguish their "gi’ammatical 
relations. One pomt alone 1 shall leiive mitouchcd, the secret 
of the roots, or the foundation of the nomenclature of tlie 
primary ideas. I shall not investigate, for example, why tlie 
root 2 signifies " go ” and not “ stand why tlie combina¬ 
tion of sounds slha or s/a signifies ‘'stand” and not “go.” 
I shall attempt, apart from this, to follow out as it were 
tlie language in its stages of being and march of develop¬ 
ment j yet in such a manner tliat those who are predeter¬ 
mined not to recognise, as exjdained, tliat wliich they m:uii- 
tain to be inexplicable, may perhaps find less to offend them 
in this work than the avowal of such a general jibm might 
lead them to expect. In the majority of cases the primary 
signification, and, with it, the primary source of tlie gramma¬ 
tical forms, spontaneously present themselves to observation 
in consequence of the extension of our horizon of language, 
and of the confronting of sisters of the same lingual stock 
scjiarated for ages, but bearing indubitable features of their 
family connection. In the treatment, indeed, of our Eurojiean 
tongues a new epocli could not fail to open upon us in the 
tliscovcry of {mother region in the world of language, namely, 
the Sanskrit,* of wliich it has been demonstrated, that, in its 

* Saiiskrita signifies “adorned, completed, perfect in respect to lan¬ 

guage, “ classic and is thus adapted to denote the entire family or 
race.” It is compounded of the elements sain, “with,” and krita 
(nom. kritoM, krita, kritam), “made,” with the insertion of a euphonic s 
18.96.). 
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grammatical constHution, it stands in the most intimate relation 
to the Greckj the Latin, the Germanic, &c.; so that it has 
afforded, for the first time, a firm foundation for the com¬ 
prehension of the grammatical connection between the two 
languages called' the CLossical, as well as of the relation ’of 
these two to the German, the Lithuaiiiiin, and Sclayonic. 
WJio could have dreamed a century ago that a language 
would be brought to us from the far East, which should 
accompany, ^ari <pass^y n.ay, sometimes suq)ass, the Greel^ 
ill all those perfections of form which have been hitherto 
considered the exclusive property of the latter, and be 
adapted throughout to adjust the porenni;d strife between 
the Greek dialects, by enabling us to determine where each 
of them has preserved the imrcst and the oldest forms ? 

The relations of tlic ancient Indian languages to their 
Eimopean kindred arc, in part, so paljiable as to be obvious 
to every one wdio casts a glance at them, even from a dis¬ 
tance : in part, however, so concealed, so deeply implicated in 
the most seci’ct [)assitges of the organization of the language, 
that we ai*e compelled to consider every language subjected 
to a com])arison with it, as also the language itself, from new 
stations (jf observation, and to employ tlie highest powers of 
grammatical science and method in order to recognise and 
illustrate the original unity of the different grammars. The 
Semitic languages are of a mure compact nature, and, 

putting out of sight lexicographical and syntactical features, 

• 

extremely meagre in contrivance; they luul little to part 
with, and of necessity have h"ndcd down to succeeding ages 
what they werp endowed w'ith at starting. The trlcon- 
sonaiihil fabric of then’ roots (§. 107.), which distinguishes this 
race from otliers, was already of itself sufficient to designate tlie 
parentage of every individual of the family. The family bond, 
on the other hand, which cinbra(M3s tlie Indo-European race 
of languages, is not indeed less universal, but, in most of its 
bearings, of i) quality infinitely more ri.'fincd. The members 
of tliis race inlierited, from the period of tlieir earliest youth. 
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endowments of exceeding richness, and, with the capability 
(§. 108.), the methods, also, of a system of unlimited com¬ 
position and agglutination. Possessing much, tliey were able 
to bear the loss of much, and yet to retain tlieir local life; and 
by multiplied losses, alterations, suppressions of sounds, con¬ 
versions and displacements, the members of the common 
family are become scarcely recognisable to each other 
It is at least a fact, that the relation of the Greek to the 
Latin, the most obvious and palpable, though never quite 
overlooked, has been, down to oiir time, grossly iiiisunder- 
stood; and tliat tlic Roman tongue, which, in a grammatical 
point of view, is associated with notliing but itself, or with 
what is of its own family, is even now usually regarded as 
a. mixed language, because, in fact, it contains much which 
sounds heterogeneous to the Greek, although the elements 
from wliich these forms arose are not foreign to the Greek 
and otlicr sister languages, as I have endeavoured partly 
to demonstrate in my “ System of Conjugation.”* 

The close relationship between the Chissical and Germanic 
languages has, with the exception of mere compariitivc lists 
of words, copious indeed, but destitute of principle and 
critiral judgment, remained, down to the period of the appear¬ 
ance of the Asiatic mtermediary, almost entirely unobserved, 
although the acquaintance of 2 )hilologists with the Gothic dates 
now from a century and a half; and that language is so ]X*rfcct 
in its Grammar and so clear in its afRnities, that had it been 
emdicr submitted to a rigorous and systematic process of com¬ 
parison and anatomical investigation, the pervading relation 

* Frankfort, a. M. 1816. A translation of my English revision of 
this treatise (, ‘‘ Analytical (''ompariison of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and 
Teutonic Languugcs,'' in the Annals of Oriental Literature,” London 
18‘iO.) by Dr. I’acht is to bi' found in the second and third number of the 
second annnal issue of Seebode’s new Record of Philology and Paeda- 
gogical science. Grimm’s masterly German Grammar was unfortunately 
unknown to me when I wrote the English revision, and 1 could then 
make use only of Ilickcs and Fulda for the old German dialects. 
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of itsdfj and, with it, of the entire Germanic stock, to the 
Greek and Roman, would necessarily have long sinco been 
unveiled, tracked tlirough all its variations, and by this time 
been understood and recognised by every philologer.* For 
what is more important, or can be more earnestly desired by 
the cultivator of the classical languages, than their comparison 
with our motlicr tongue in her oldest and most perfect form ? 
Since the Sanskrit has appeared above our horizon, that element 
can no longer be excluded from a really profound investigation 
of any province of language related to it; a fact, however, 
which sometimes escapes the notice of the most approved 
and circumspect labourers in tliis department.f We need 

* llask has been tho first to 8uji[ily a coinprcIiensiVe view of tho close 
relationship between the Germanic and the Classical Languages, in his 
meritorious prize treatise “On tho'Thraciaii Tribe of Languages,” com¬ 
pleted in 1814 and published in 1818, from which Yater gives an extract 
ill his Comparative Tables. It cannot bo alleged as a reproach against 
him that he did not jirofit by the Asiatic intermediary not then exten¬ 
sively known; but his deficiency ill this respect shews itself the morn 
soiisihly, as wc see throughout that he was in a condition to use it with 
intelligence. Under tliut deficiency, howe.vor, he almost everywhere 
halts halfway towards the truth. Wo have to thank him for the 
suggestion of tlio law of displacement of consonants, more acutely 
considered and fundamentully developed by Grimm (§. 87., aud sec 
Vator, 12.). 

+ We refer tbereailer to the very weighty judgment of W. von. IIiiiii- 
boldt on the iiidisiieiisablc necessity of the Sanskrit for tlie history and 
piiilosophy of language (Indische Bibl. I. 1.13). We may hero borrow, 
also, from Grimm’s preface to tho socund edition of his ndiiiiraldc 
Grammar, some words which arc worthy of consideration (I. vi.‘): “As 
the too exalted |)osition of the Latin and Groi'k serves not for all 
questions in German Graiiiuiar, where some words are of simpler and 
deeper sound, so however, according to A. W. Scblcgers excclleut re¬ 
mark, the far more perfect Indian Gramniarmay, in these cases, supply 
tlie requisite corrections. The dialect which history demonstrates tb be 
the oldest and least corrupted must, in the end, present the most pro¬ 
found rules for the general exposition of the race, and thus load us on to 
the reformation, without the entire subversion of the rules hitherto 
discovered, of^tlie more recent modes of speech.” 
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nut fear that that practical and profound research in utrAque 
lingw% which is of most importance to^c philologcr can 
suffer prejudice 'by extension over too many languages; 
for the variety vanishes when tlie real identity is rccog- 
.nised and explained, and the false light of discrepancy is 
excluded. It is one thing, also, to Icani a langungo, 
another to teach one, i.€. to describe its mechanism and 
organization. The learner may confine himself within the 
n^rowest limits, and forbear to look beyond the language 
to bo studied: the teacher’s glance, on the contrary, must pass 
beyond the confined limits of one or two members of a family, 
and he must summon around him the representatives of the 
entire race, in order to infuse life, order, and orgimic mutual 
dependency into the mass of the hingunges spread before him. 
To attempt tliis aj)i)cars to me the main reciuirement of the 
present period, and }>ast centuries have been accumulating 
matcriids for the task. 

The Zend Grammar could only be recovered by the process 
of a severe regular etymology, calculated to bring back the 
unknown to the known, the much to the little; for this re¬ 
markable language, which in many respects reaches beyond, 
and is an impr«)vcmcnt on, the Sanskrit, and makes its theory 
more attiiinable, would appear to bo no longer iiitciligible to 
the discii)les of Zoi’oaster. Kask, who had the o[)|)ortiinity to 
satisfy himself on tliis head, says expressly (V. d. Hagen, 
p. 3.3) that its forgotten loro luis yet to be rediscovered. I 
.am also able, I believe, to demonstrate that the Pelilvi ti'ans- 
lator (tom. II. jip. 476,et seq.) of the Zend Vocabulary, edited 
by Anipijjfil, lias frecpiently and entirely failed in conveying 
the grammatical sense of the Zend words which he translates, 
'file Avork iibounds with singular mistakes; and the distorted 
relation of Aiicjiielirs French translation to the Zend ex[ires- 
sions is usually to bo ascribed to the mistakes in the Pehlvi 
interjtretations of the Zend original. Almost all the oblique 
cases, by degrees, come to take rank as nominatives; the 
numbers, too, are sometimes mistaken. Further, we findrfornis 
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of cases, produceu by the Pehlvi translator as verbal persons, 
and next these alan confounded with each other, or translated 
by abstract nouns.* Anquctil makes, as far as 1 know, no 

* I give the Zend expreasions according to the system of representation 
explained in §. 00., annexing the original choractcni, whicli arc exhibited 
in type for tlie first time in this book, and which were lately cut at the 
oi^er of tlie Royal Society of Literature by R. Gotzig, according to the 
exemplar of the lithographed M.S. of M. Bumouf. 1 give the Pehlvi 
words exactly according to Anquetil (II. 435.): 

“ P. rouman (cf. p.502, roman, “nos”), A. “je” “mtn;" 
ahuhya, “bonis" (with dual termination, §.215.}, V.avaeh, A. “bon," 
“excellent;" oj&U, “hi," “ii,” 'P.varman, “is," A. “hd;" 

anhi^m, “ I was,” or also “ I am,” P. ^anounad, “he is,” A. “ il 
est;“ anheus, “mundi," P. akhu, A. “le monde;" 

nvaSshahm, “horum" "P.varmoitschan, “it" A.“eux;’ baraiti, 

“fert" P. dcidirottneschn^, “the canying” {eschni, in Peldvi, forms abstract 
substantives),' A. “il jjorie," “il execute" “porter;" j bis, “twice,” 
P. rfoif, “ two,” A. “ deux;" biTitebib (^51] baratihyb, “yivwift- 
unquestionably a pi oral dative and ablative), P. dadrouneschnv, “the 
cjirrying,” A. “porter;" t6, “ tui" P. tou, “ tu" A. “toi;" 

tneha, “eaque” (nout. §.231.), 'P.zaheC^, A. “ce^* ^(| 0 A 5 R ./ afd, *^thc 
smitten” (cf. Sansk. hatas from han), P. maitouned, “he smites,” A. “il 
frappe;" “he smote,” P.maiiouneschne, “the smiting," 

A. “/rapper;" sanlhra, “per genltorem" P.xarhounad, “gU 

gnit,” A. “il engendre;" ^7 ^m stri, “/etnina," P. vakad, A. “femelle;" 
'drXm, “femiiutm" P. vakad, A. “femelle;” stdranm, 

“stellarum,” P.setaran, A. “Ics ctoiles;" jjuiyjui^Ai fra-dAtdi, “to 
the given,” or “especially given,” P,feraz dcheschn& (tiomen aetionis), 
A. “ donner abondamment;" ^^^M<^p>M^gadthanahm, muiuforum,” 
P.gitehan (cf. A. “le monde;" gdiumqjgi, “hewn- 

qne,” P.g&h, A. “lieu;" nars, “of the man,” P.guebnahamat 

adrah, A. “an honune;" juAiy nara, “two men,” P.gudma harmt dou, 
A. “deuxhommes;" murikaiuinm, “feminarum," P. ?ioi- 

rik luimat si, A. “trois (on plushurs) femmes;" thryahm, 

“trium" P. sevin, A. “ troishme;" vahmPmeha, “preeda- 

rumque,” P.niaischne, “adorath" A. “jefaisniaeschf* MUi^l^vah- 
mdi, *iprtBclaro," P. niaesch, konam, “ adorationem facio" A. “je binds 

et 
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I’emark on the age of the Vocabulary to which I advert; while 
he ascribes to another, in which the PehWi is intei^eted 
through the Persian, an antiquity of four centuries. The 

etfais niaeachP I do not insist on translating the adjective vahma 
by “praclarus" but I am certain of this, that vahmem and vahmi^ arc 
nothing else than the accuMtive and dative of the base vahma; and that 
vahmdi could be the first person of a verb is not to be thought 
possible for a moment. Anquctil, however, in the interlinear Version of the 
beginning of the V. S. attempted by liim, gives two other evident Natives com¬ 
pounded with the particle cha, ''and,’’ as the first person singular of the 
present, viz. cmaotlar&i-ii^a^ 

fraaaitaya&-cha (see §. 1(14.}, by **placere cupio" “ vota fado.'* One then 
sees, from the examples here adduced, the number of which Iconld with ease 
greatly increase, tliat the Pchlvi Translator of the said Vocabulary lias, 
no more than Anquetil, any grammatical acquaintance with the Zend 
language, and that botli regarded it rather in the light of an idiom, poor 
ill inflexions; so that, as in Pehlvi and Modern Persian, the grammatical 
power of the membcis of a sentence would bo to be gathered rather from 
their {xisition than from their terminations. And Anquetil expressly 
says (II. 415.) : *‘Zii construction dans hi langue Zende^ seniblahle cn cela 
mix autres Wiomcs de VOrienf^ est astreinte a peu de regies (!). Ln for- 
nirition des terns des Verhes y est a peu prt's la niSme que dar& le Person^ 
plus trainante cependaut, parre quelle est accomfiagnh de toutes Us 
voyelles (!). How stands it, then, with the Sanskrit translation of the 
Jzeschne made from the Pchlvi more than three centuries before Uiat of 
Anquetil. This question will, without doubt, bo- very soon answered by 
M. £. Uurnouf, who has already supplied, and admirably illustrated 
(Nouv. Journ. Asiat., T. Til. p. 3'2]), two passages from the work in a 
very interesting extract from its Commentary on die V. S. These pas- 
sjgi'S are, however, too short to peniiit of our grounding on them over¬ 
bold infiitenccs ns to the whole; moreover, their contents are of such a 
nature that Ahe inflexionless Pehlvi language could follow the Zend ori¬ 
ginal nlmost'verbatim. The one passage signifies, “ I call upon, I mag¬ 
nify the excellent pure spell, and the excellent man, tho pure and the 
strict, strong like Dami (#cf. Sausk. upanidntf, “similarity;" and V. ?., 
p. 423, ddinois dnijo) Izet.” It is, however, very surprising, and of evil 
omen, that Neriosengh, or his Pehlvi predecessor, takes the feminine 
genitive dahmayds as a plural genitive, since this expression is evidently, 
as Burnouf rightly remark^ only an epidiet of d/ri/dis. 1 abstain from 
speaking of the dubious expressions dumms vpamanah&t and content my¬ 
self 
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one in question cannot therefore be ascribed to any very late 
period.. The necessity, indeed, of interpretation for the Zend 
must hayo been felt much sooner than for the Fehlvi, which 
remained much longer current among the Parsee tribes. It 
was therefore an admirable problem which had for its solution 
the bringing to light, in India, and, so to say, under l^e very 
eye of the Sanskrit, a sister language, no longer understood, 
and obscured by. the rubbish of ages;—a problem of whidi the 
solution indeed has not hitherto been fully obtained, but beyond 
doubt will bo. The first contribution to the knowledge of 
this language which can be relied on—that of Rask—namely, 
liis treatise " On the age and authenticity of the Zend Language 
and the Zend-Avesta,” published in 1826, and made generally 
accessible by V. d. Hagen’s translation, deserves high honour 
as a first attempt. Tho Zend has to tliank this able man 
(whose premature death wo deeply deplore) for the more 
natural appejirance wliich it has derived from his rectification 
of tho value of its written characters. Of three words of 
different declensions he gives us tlie singular inflections, though 
with som^cnsible deficiencies, and those, too* just in the places 
where the Zend forms arc of most interest, and whei-c are some 
which disphay that independence of the Sanskrit wliich Bosk 
claims, perhaps in too liigli a degree, for the Zend; a language 
we are, however, unwilling to receive as a mere dialect of 
the Sanskrit, and to which we are compelled to ascribe an 
independent existence, resembling tliat of the Latin as com¬ 
pared witli tho Greek, or tho Old Northern with’the Gothic. 
For the rest, I refer the reader to my review of Rask’s and 
Bohlcn’s treatises on the Zend in the Annual of Scientific 
Criticism for December 1831, as also to an earlier work 
(March 1831) on the able labours of E. Bumouf in this newly- 

self with, having pointed out the possibility of another view of the con¬ 
struction, different from that which lias been very profoundly discussed 
by Bumouf, and whidi is based on Nerioaengh. The second passage 
significB, “I call upon and magnify tlie stars, the moon, (he sun, the 
eternal, self-created lights!” 
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opened field. My observations, derived firom the-original texts 
edited by Bumouf in Paris, and by Olshausen in Hamburgh, 
already extend themselves, in these publications, over all parts 
of the Zend Grammar; and nothing therefore has lemained for 
me here, but further to establish, to complete, and to adjust tlie 
particulars in such a manner tliat the reader may be conducted 
on a course parallel with that of the known languages, with the 
greatest facility towards an acquaintance with tlie newly-disco- 
vered sister tongue. In order to obviate the difiiculty and the 
labour wluch attend the introduction of tlie learner to'the Zend 
and Sanskrit—ditlicully sufficient to deter many, and to harass 
anyone—I have appended to the original characters the pronun¬ 
ciation, laid down on a co^istent method, or in places where, fur 
reasons of space, one character alone is given, it is tire Homan. 
This method is also perhaps the best for the gradual introduc¬ 
tion of the reader to the knowledge of the original chai'acters. 

As in this work the languages it embraces are treated for 
their own sakes, i. e, as objects and not means of knowledge, 
and as I aim rather at giving a physiology of tliem than an 
introduction to tlieir practical use, it has been in my power to 
omit many particulars wliich contribute nothh^ to tlie 
character of the whole; and I have gained thereby more 
space for the discussion of matters more important, and more 
intimately incorporated with the vital spirit of die language. 
By this process, and by die strict observance of a method which 
brings under one view all points mutually dependent and 
mutually explanatory, 1 have, as I flatter myself, succeeded in 
assembling under one group, and in a reasonable space, the 
leading incidents of many richly-endowed languages or grand 
dialects of an extinct original stock. Special care has been 
bestowed throughout on the German. This care was indispen¬ 
sable .to one who, following Grimm’s admirable work, aimed 
at applying to it the correcdon and adjustment that had become 
necessary in his theory of relations, the discovery of new affinities, 
or die more precise definition of those discovered, and to catch, 
with greater truth, at every step of grammatical progress, the 
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momtory voices of the Asiatic as well as the European sisterhood. 
It was necessary, also, to set aside many false appearances of afH* 
nity; as, for example, to deprive the i in the Lithuanian yen of 
its supposed connection with the s of Gh>thic, Greek, and Latin 
forms, such as yddaa, dyadotj honi (see p. 251, Note f, and com¬ 
pare Grimm 1. 827.11); and to disconnect the Latin is of lupis 
ilupihus) from the Greek i; of 7\xtKOiq (KvKoi-ct), As concerns 
the metliod followed in treating the subject of Germanic 
grammar, it is that of deducing all from the Gothic as the 
guiding star of the German, and explaining the latter simulta¬ 
neously with the older languages and tlie Li thuanian. A t the close 
of each lecture on tlic cases, a tabular view is given of the results 
obtained, in which every thing natu^lly depends on the most 
accurate distinction of the terminations from the base, which 
ought not, as usually happens, to be put forward capriciously, 
so that a poition of the base is drawn into tlic inflection, by 
which the division becomes not merely useless, but injurious, 
as productive of positive error. Where there is no real 
termination none should be appended for appearance sake: thus, 
for example, we give, §. 148, p. 1G4, the nominatives xtopa, 
terrat gibay &c., as without inflection cf. §. 137. The division 
gib-a would lead us to adopt the erroneous notion that a is the 
termination, whereas it is only the abbreviation of the 6 (from the 
old d, §. 69.) of the tliemc.* In certain instances it is extraordi- 

* The simple maxim laid down elsewhere by me, and dcducihlo only 
from the Sanskrit, that the Gothic 6 is the long of a, and thereby when 
diortened nothing but a, as the latter lengthened can only become d, ex¬ 
tends its influence over the whole grammar and construction of words, and 
explains, for example, how from daga, “day " (theme DAGA\ may be de¬ 
rived, without change of vowel, d6ga iD06A)t “ daily "; for this deriva¬ 
tion is absolutely the same os when in Sanskrit rdjatay **argentsu8" comes 
from rajatOy ca-gentUm" on which more hereafter. Generally speaking, 
and with few exceptions, the Indian system of vowels, pure from consonantal 
and other altering influences, is of extraordinary importance for the eluci¬ 
dation of the German grammar: on it principally rests my own theory of 
vowel chan^,-which differs materially from that of Grimm, ond which I 
explain by mechanical laws, with some modifications of my earlier defini¬ 
tions. 
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nsirily difficult in languages not now thoroughly understood to 
hit on the right divisions, and to distinguish apparent tormina- 
tions from true. 1 have never attempted to conceal these difficul¬ 
ties from the reader, but always to remove them from his path. 

. The High Gorman, especially in its oldest period (fi*om the 
eighth to the eleventh centmy), !• have only mentioned in tlie 
general description of forms when it contributes soinctliing of 
importance. The jiixta-position of it in its three mmii iieriods 
with the Gothic, grammatically explained at tlic close of each 
chapter, is sufficient, with a reference also to the ^atisc on 
sounds intended to prepare and facilitate my whole Grammar, 
after the model of my Sanskrit Grammar. Wherever, in 
addition, explanatory remarks are necessary, they arc 
given. The second ]3art will tlius begin witli the com¬ 
parative view of the Germanic declensions, and 1 sliall tlicn 
proceed to the adjectives, in order to describe their formations 
of gender and degrees of comparison; from these to the pronouns. 

As die peculiarities of inflection of the latter must have, for 
the most part, already been discussed in the doctrine of the 
universal foimation of the cases, inasmuch as tlicy arc inti¬ 
mately connected and mutually illusti'ativc, what will remain to 
be said on their behalf will claim the less space, and the main 
compass of the second division will remain for die verb. To 
the formation and comparison of words it is my intention to 
devote a separate work, wliicli may be considered as a compledon 
of its antecedent. In this latter die ])ardclcs, conjunedons, 
and original prepositions, will find their place, being, I consider, 
pardy offshoots of pronominal roots, and pardy naked roots of 

tions, while with Crimm it hnn a d3’nainic signification. A comparison 
with the Greek and J.ntin vocalism, without a steady reference to the 
Sanskrit, is, in ray opinion, for the German more confusing than enlight¬ 
ening, as the Gothic is generally more original in its Vocal system, and at 
least men consistent than the Greek and Latin, which latter spends its 
whole wealth of vowels, although jiot witliont pervading rules, in merely 
xesponding to a solitary Indian a (Mptimus for teptamMy quatmr for 
ehaltudr-as rttranp-esy tnomordi &r fnnmarda). 
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this' class of words,* and which will, therefore, Jbe treated in 
this point of view among the pronominal adjectives, f It is 
likclj. that a chasm in our literature, very preju^cial to inquiries 
of this'kjmd, may be shortly filled up by a work ready For the 
press, and earnestly looked for by all friends of German and 
general philology, the Old High German Treasury of Graff. 
What wc may expect from a work founded on a comprehensive 
examination of the MS. treasures of libraries national and 
foreign, as^ well as on a correction of printed materials, may be 
gathered from a survey of the amount contributed to knowledge 
in a specimen of the work, small, but happily selected, “ The 
Old High German Prepositions.” 

* I refer the reader preliminarily to my two lost treatises (Berlin, Ferd. 
Diimmler) ** On Certain Demonstrative Bases, and their connection with 
various Prepositions and Conjunctions," and *'■ On the Influence of Pro¬ 
nouns on the Formation of Words." Compare, also, G. Gotti. Schmidt's 
excellent tract ‘‘Qasest. Gramm, de Praepositionihus GnScris," and the 
review of the same, dfstinguislicd by acute observations, by A. Benary, 
in the Berlin Annual (May 1680). If we take the adverbs of place in 
their relation to the prepositions—and a near relation does exist—wesliall 
find in close connection with the subject a remarkable treatise of the 
minister W. von Humboldt, “On the Affinity of the Adverbs of Place to 
the Prepositions in certain Langoages.’* The Zend lus many grammatical 
rules which were established without these discoveries, and have since 
been demonstrated by evidence of facts. Among them it was a satisfaction 
to me to find a word, used in Sanskrit only ns a preposition (ova, ** from,'') 
in the Zend a perfect and declinable pronoun (§. 172.). Next we find 
sa-c/ia, *^iggue," which in Sanskrit is only a pronoun, in its Zend slupe 
JU^AiD* Aa-cAa 53.), often u^d as a preposition to signify “out of"; 
the particle eha, and," loses itself, like tlie cognate que in absquct in 
the general sign^cation. 

“ Remark.—What in §. 68. is said of the rise of the u or o out of tlie 
older a is so fiir to be corrected according to my later conviction, that 
nothing but n retroactive influence is to be ascribed to the liquids ; and 
the tt and the o, in forms like pUniemu (mo), pUntyUt are to be exempted 
from the influence of the antecedent consonants." 

f The arrangement time announced, os intended, has undergone, as will 
be seen, conuderablo modification.— Editor. 


Bkrlim, 1633. 


F. BOPP. 
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CHARA.CTEB8 AND SOUNDS. 

Saxskrit writing diatinguislies the long frum their cor- 
hisponding'short vowels by particular characters, slightly 
differing from these latter in form. We distinguish the long 
vowels, and the diphthongs « e and o, which spring from 
i and u united with an antecedent a, by a circumflex. The 
simple vowels are, first, the three, original and common to all 
languages, a, i, u, short and long; secondly, a vowel r, pecu¬ 
liar to the Sanskrit, which 1 distinguish by.r, and its long 
sound by r. The short r (ig) is pronounced like the con- 
■ sonant r with a scarcely-distinguisiiable i, and in European 
texts is ’usually written ri; the long r (^) is scarcely to 
be distinguished from the union of on r with a long i. Both 
■vowels appear to me to be of later origin; and r presents 
itself generally as a shortening of the syllabic ar by sup¬ 
pression of the a, The long P (^) is of much rarer occur¬ 
rence. In declension it stands only for a lengthening of the r, 
where, according to the laws of the formation of cases, a short 
vowel at die end of the inflective base must be lengthened; 
and in die conjugation and formation of words, those roots to 
which grammarians assign a terminating ^ r almost always 
substitute for this unoriginal vowel ar, ^ ir, ^ ir, or, 
after labials, ur. The last simple vowel of the Sanskrit 
writing belongs more to the grammarians p. 3.] 

than to the language: it is in character, as well as in pro¬ 
nunciation, an union of aft ^ I with r (ts), or, when 
lengthened, with ^ f (h)- We require no representative 
for this vowel, and shall not farther advert to it. 

3. Sanskrit possesses two kinds of diphthongs. In the one, 
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a short a united with a following i becomes ? d (equivalent 

to the French ai),'and with u becomes ^ 6 (equivalent to 

thorFrench uu); so that neither of the united elements is 

beard, but both melt into a third sound* In the second kind, 

a long d with a following i becomes ^ at, and with u, 

ffu, as' in the German words waise, baum ; so that the 

two elements form indeed one syllable, but are both audible. 

In order, however, to fix the observation on the greater 

weight of the a in this diphthong, we write M for and &u' 

for "That in arid ^ d a short.-in ^ dt and* du, 

\ 

a long a is bound up, I infer from this, that where, in (Hxler 
to avoid a hiatus, the last element of a diphthong merges 
into its‘ correspondi;ig semi-vowel, out of d and ^ d pro¬ 
ceed the sounds ay and av (with short a), but out 
of $ di and ^ du proceed dy and dv. If, aecording to' 
the rules of combination, a concluding sn d, with an ^ i 
^ h or 7 u, u of a following word, be contracted, like the 
short a, into c d and d,. but not into ^ di and %t du, 
this, in my view, is to be understood as if the long, a, before 
its combination with the initial vowel of the following word, 
had shortened itself., This should the less surprise us, as the 
long a before a dissimilar vowel of an appended inflexion or 
a suffix entirely-disappears;,and, for example, ^ dadA 
with RW m makes neither daddust nor daddst 
but dados. The opinion-1 have already expressed on 
[G. Ed. p.d.] this point I have since found confirmed 
by the Zend; in which aui di always, stands in the place 
of the Sanskrit ^ di, ancf gui dd or >m du for ^ du. Ifi‘ 
support, also, of my theory, appears the fact, that a con¬ 
cluding a (short or long) with a*following d or lit d be¬ 
comes $ di and ^ du; of which it is to be' understood, that 
the short a contained in d and d%ierges with the antecedent 
a into a long a, which then, with the i of the diphthong d, 
becomes di, and with the u of d, becomes du. For example, 
ma^ditait from mama Hat, is to be understood 
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as if the diphthong i; 4 united its first element a with the 
preceding b* into d, and with this, further united its last 
element (i) into % di. 

3 . Among the simple vowels the old Indian alphabet is 

deficient in the designation of the Greek epsilon and omicron 
(e and o), whose sounds, if they existed when the Sanskrit was 
a living language, yet could only have evolved 'themselves, 
subsequently to the fixing of its written character, out of the 
short a ; for an alphabet which lends itself to the subtlest 
gradations of sound would assuredly not have neglected the 
.dilFerence between d, e, and 0 , if the sounds had been forth¬ 
coming.* It is important here to observe, that in ^e oldest 
Germanic dialect, namely, the Gothic, the sounds tmd charac¬ 
ters of the short e and 0 are also wanting, and that either 
a, i, or u corresponds, in that dialect, to our German short e. 
For example,/a//ha, “ich falte,” I fold;” ffiba, “ich gebe,*’ 
'* I give." In the Zend the Sansknt ur a remains usually as a, 
or has changed itself, according to certain [G. Ed. p. 4 .] 
rules, into ^ e. Thus, for example, before a concluding m 
we always find ^ e; compare the accusative puthre-m 

“filium” with ’jspi pvi>ra-m\ and its genitive ^tt*As^>Q) 
putlira-lii with'j){(tra-sya. In Greek the Sanskrit Wa 
becomes d, e, or 0, without presenting any certain rules for the 
choice on each occasion between these three vowels; but the 
prevailing practice is, that in the terminations of nominal 
bases the Greek o answers to the Indian v a, except in the 
vodhtives, where an e is substituted. In the Latin, besides 
a, e, and c, u also is employed, in the terminations of nouns 
of the second declension and of the first'person plural, as also 
in some adverbial suffixes, to replace the Sanskrit w a. 

4 . As in the Greek the sliort Sanskrit a is’oftener replaced 
by e pr o than by a short a, so the long ^ d is oftener re- 

* Grimm, Vol. i. p. 694; with whom I entirely concur in this matter; 
having long abandoned a contrary opinion, which I maintained in 1819 
in the Annals of Oriental Literature. * 
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presented by ^ or u than by a long alpha: and though in the 
Doric the long a has maintained itself in places where the 
drdinary dialect employs an 17, no similar trace of the long d 

I 

for Cl) is to be found, dadhdmi “ I place," becomes 

rldijiJUi daddmit “I give," SlStaixi; the dual termi¬ 

nation WTB tdm answers to rrivt and only in the imperative 
to rav\ on tlie other hand, the'WnT dm of the genitive plural 
is always represented by ui/. Never, if we except pecu¬ 
liarities of dialect, does either 7 or co stand for the Indian 
diphthongs ^ ^ or ^ d, formed by ^ i or an 7 u following 
a long d : for the first, the Greek substitutes ec or 01 (because 
for V n, and also for a, c and o are the substitutes), and for 
the last, ev or ov. Thus, emi, ** 1 go," becomes cT/ci; 

path, “ thou mayest fall," irtitToig ; ^ vSda, “ I know," 
dlB'a ; ffo, mas. fern. “ a bullock or heifer," j 0 oC-f. From 
this dropping of the i or u in the Indian, diphthongs d and d jt 

[G. Ed. p. 5 .] may happen that a, e, or o, answer to these 
diphthongs; thus, Skednras, “ one of two," becomes 

indrepos ; ^ divn,*^. “ brother-in-law," Latin, levir (nom. ^ 
accus.^^tB devar~am), becomes ^aiqp (from SaF^Pf dat- 
F^p ); dSva-s, “ God," ©edf; and the o inf ^odf. jdof, stands 
for / 9 ou-df, j8ov-f, the u of which'must have passed into F, and 
certainly did so at first, as is proved by the transition into the 
Latin 6ovis, bovi, and the Indian gavi (locative) from gd-i. 

5 . In Latin, we sometimes find the long e, which, however, 
may be shortened by the influence of the following conso¬ 
nant, arising from the mixture of a and t, as iii the above- 
mentioned word Idvirj aiiSi in the subjunctive amdmus cf. 
BTli^ kdmayima from kdmaya-tma. 

6. If we inquire after the greater or less relative weight 
of- the vowels of difierent quality. I have discovered, bjr 

* The original baa bat, as observed in p. 1, in Earopean.tnta it 
ia naual to write W. for and the absence of any afgn for the vowel sound 
is calonlated to oauae embarrassment: it seems advisable, therefore, to ex¬ 
press vg by f*.— Editor. 
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various but sure appearances., which 1 shall further illustrate 
in my trmtise on Forms, that in Sanskiit v a and ^ d are 
graver than the corresponding quantity of the vowel i; and 
tills discovery is of the utmost importance for every Treatise 
on special as well as comparative Gfhmmar. It leads us. iii 
particular, to important discoveries with respect to tiie Ger¬ 
manic modification of vowels. In Latin, also, tlie t may be 
(wnsidered as lighter than n, and generally takes the place of 
the latter when a root with an original a would otherwise be 
burthened with a reduplication of sound. Hence, fof example. 
abjicio fbr abjacio, tetigi for ietagi, I am compelled by tins 
view to retract air earlier conjecture, that the i in ietigi was 
produced by a virtue of assimilation in the termination L I 
.have also to relieve myself from my former theory, that the r 
in words like inermis, imberbis, instead of [G. Ed. p. a] 
inarmiSf imbarbist springs from a retrospective power of 
assimilation in the following i, after the fashion of the modi¬ 
fication of the vowel in German (Grimm, p. 80), and must 
place it in the same class with tiie e in such forms as abjeclus 
and tubicen. The Latin radical a. for instance, is subject to 
a double alteration, when the root is biirtliened with ante¬ 
cedent syllables or words: it becomes i in open syllables, but 

/ 

e if the vowel is pressed upon by a following consonant un¬ 
attended by a vowel. Hence we have tubicen, aigectus, in 
cohtrtik to tubicinis, abjicio; and inermist imb^biSf not inirmis; 
imbirbis : on the contrary, inimicus, insipidust not inemicus, 
innepidus. In connection with this stands the transition of the 
first or second declension into the third. Ae us is the masculine 
form for a, we ought to say inermus, imberbusf but inermis, 
imberbu, and other such, forms, owe their origin to the lesser 
weight of the i. With the displacement of the accent, where 
it occurs, this diiange Of the vowel has nothing to do; but the 
removal of the accent and the weakening of the vowel are 
nearly related, and are both occasioned by the composition. 
In the Lithuanian we find similar appearances; as, for ex- 
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ample, p6ms ** lord/' at the end of compounds, is weakened 

'into ponh, as' rdlponvit “ councillor," Germ, raihiherr^ 

7 . Sanskrit Grammar gives no certain indication of the 

relative weight of the u with regard to the other original 

vowels. The u is a vow^l too decided and full of character to 

allow of its being exchanged in this language, in relief of its 

* « 

weight, for any other letter. * It is the most obstinate of all, 
and admits of no exclusion from a terminating syllable, in 
cases where a and i adjnit suppression. Nor will it. retire 

[G. £d. 7 .] from a reduplicated syllable in cases where 

a allows itself to be weakened down to i. Thus in Latin we 
have.pupupi, iuiudi; while a, in cases of repetition, is re¬ 
duced to i or e (tetigi, ftfellif &c.) In the Gothic, also, the 
u may boast of its pertinacity: it remains firm as the ter¬ 
minating vowel of nominal bases where a and i have under¬ 
gone suppression, and in no single case lias it been extin¬ 
guished or transmuted. No power, however, exists wliich 
will not yield at last to time ; > and thus'in the High German, 
whose oldest records are nearly four centuries younger than 
Ulphilas, the u has, in man^ cases, given way, or become in 
declension similar to u 

fi. If. in the matter of the relative dignity of the.vowels, we 

oast a glance at another race of languages, we find in Arabic 

the u taking precedence in nobility; as having its place in -the 

nominative, while the declension is governed by thetthaiige 

of the terminating vowel; i, on the contrary, shews itself to 

be the weakest vowel, by having its place in the genitive, the 

most dependent case of the^rabic, and one which cannot be 

separated from the ^veming word. /, also, is continually 

used in cases where the grammatical relation is expressed by 

a preposition. Compare, also, in the plural, the dna of the 

nominative with the termination ha of the oblique cases. A 

■ 

stands between the strong u and the weaker i; and under 
the threefold change of vowels has its place in the accusative, 
which admits of more freedom than the genitive. In^tbe 
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oblique oases, however, of nouns, and in the two-fold change 
of vowels, it stands opposed to the u of the nominative, and 
in the dependent subjunctive of the verb to the u of the 
independent indicative. ^ 

9. Between the vowels and the consonants, or at the close of 
tile list of vowels, are commonly placed two signs, the sounds 
of which are rather to be considered as ap- [O, Ed. p. 6 .] 
pendages to, or modifications of, the preceding vowels, than as 
independent soundsf and take, also, no place in the alphabet of 
the Native Grammarians, inasmuch as they are considered 
neither as consonants nor vowels, but rather as complements 
to the latter. The first, which we distinguish by n, is called 
AnuawdrOf **echoand is, in foct, a thick nasal echo, which 1 
think is best represented by the nasal n at the end of a French 
syllable. The weakness of its expression is discernible in the 
fact that it does not, like a consonant, impede the euphonic 
influence of an i or u on a following s, (see Sanskrit Gram- 
' mar, R. 101*). It has its place before semi-vowels y, 
sibilants, and h; and we might thence term 
it the nasal of the two last lists of consonants, and assign its 
alphabetical place between them. A concluding w m, fol¬ 
lowed by a consonant of tlie said two lists, passes into Aiiu- 
swara; for example, ireVPi tasydm, “ in this," becomes 
tasydUf with the French nasal pronunciation of the n, if such 
a word as T1%T rdtrdu, “ in the night," come after. In con> 
nection with the ?r « of a verbcfl termination, a radical w n 
also passes into Anuswara; as, hansi, ** thou killest," 
from ^ han. Great confusiofl, however, has arisen from 
the circumstance that the Indian copyists allow themselves to 
express the unaltered concluding w m, as well as' all the nasal 
alterations, and, in the middle of words, each of the six nasal 
sounds (the proper Anuswara included), by Anuswara.* I have 


* The prSctice is not nnanthorized by rule. A final ^ is convertible to 

Annswfrra before any conatmant (Pan. 8.8.23); and a medial if or w is 

convertible 
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endeaToured, in my Grammari to remedy this oonfusion ui the 
simple theory of Anaswara. My predecessors in the treatment 
of Sanskrit Grammiir make no distinction' between the real 
and jhe supposititious Anuswara. Colebrooke gives it, in 
[G. £d. p. 9.] general, the pronunciation of n, and calls it 

a shortening of the nasal consonants at the end of a syllable, 
which leads to the error, that each of the nasal characters, even 
the concluding n, may be abbreviated into Anuswara. 
Forster expresses it by t^ n in the English word jdinth; 
Carey and Yates by the English combination Wilkins 
by m. All substitute it for the concluding sr of grammatical 
terminations: and as they give rules for the transition of the 
Anuswara into w or the necessary consequence occurs, that 

we must write abhavan or abhavanff, “ I was .dantan or dan- 
iangt tooth;” not ahhavam, dardam, Colebrooke,#n the 
other hand, expressing a Sanskrit inscription in Roman fetters 

m 

(Asiatic Transactions, Vol. VII.) gives the proper termina¬ 
tion m, and before t, by a euphonic rule, n; but he maintains * 
' the original m before sibilants and half vowels where Anu¬ 
swara is due; as vidvislidm srimad^ for HtTf Mi vidwishdn. On 
the other hand, F. von Sclilegel and Frank write n, for the 
value of Anuswara, in the place of m in several, grammatical 
terminations^ The first, for example, gives danan, ** a gift,” for 
dAnam; the second, ahan for a/uxm, 1.” A. W. von Schlegel 
gives rightly m instead of a spufious or representative-Anu¬ 
swara at the end of words; anckmakes, for example, the infinitive 
termination in turn, not in tun or tung. He nevertheless, on this 
important point of gramniftr, retains the erroneous opinion, 
that the Anuswara is a variable nasal, which, .before vowels, 
must of necessity pass into m preface to the Bhag. Gita, p. xv.); 
while the direct converse is the fact, that the concluding m is 

convertible to Anosw^ before any consonant except a seml-vowel^or a 
' nasal. (Ib. 8.8.24.) - ^nch are the rules. In practice, the mata1i<m of the 
final W is constant: that of the medial nasal is more variable, and in gene¬ 
ral the diange occurs before the semi-vowels and sibilaate.-r-JS'di/ert 
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the variable naaal, whicfai under COTtain cauditioDS, pasaes'into 
the proper.Anuswara; but before vowels is neoeasarily re¬ 
tained* both in writing and pronunciation. . [0-. Ed. p. 10.] 
That Von Schlegel aliso still continues the original ii m at the 
end of words as an euphonic alteration of the dead sound of 
Anuswara appears from his mode of printing Sanskrit text, in 
which he makes no division 'between a concluding ii m and 
the commencing vowel of the following word; while he does 
make a division after n, and thereby shews that he admits 
a division after terminating letters which remain unaffected 
by the influence of the letters which follow. If, however, we 
write tdn abraviu “ he said to them," we must 

also write rtu tdm ahravilt, “ihe said to hernot 

tdmabravit, for the u of Riu tdm is original, and not, 
as Von Schlegel thinks, begotten out of Anuswflra. The conjec¬ 
ture of C. Lassen'(Ind. Bibl. Boolblll. p. 39), that the Anuswara 
is to be understood, not as an after sound {Nachlaut), nor as an 
echo (Nachh(dl)t but as a sound which regulates itself by that 
which follows—as it were the term Nachlauf., with the accent 
on laut *—appears to me highly improbable. Schlegefs nasalis 
mutabilU would indeed be justified by this view, and the imputa¬ 
tion of error removed from the Indian Grammarians, to wiiom 
we willingly eoncede a knowledge of the value of the Sanskrit 
signs of sound, and whom we are unwilling to censure for de¬ 
signating a half sound as mutable, in a language whose termi- 


* This seems intended for an explanation, for Lassen has nothing like 
it. I have not found an etymolqgical explanation of the term in any 
grammatfeal commentary; but it may be doubted if the explanation of 
the text, fa tlmt given by Lassen^ be correct. , AnnilW&ra may indeed be 
termed gequens aoniu; but by that is to be understood the final or closing 
sound of a syllable. Any other nasal may be used os tlie initial letter of 
8'^liable; but-the naaal.Anuswftra is exclusively an after” sound, or 
final. It is not even capable of blending, as it were, with a following 
vowA, like a final n or f»,-a8 in tSn- or idmabnuAl^ It is the legitimate 
i^piesentative of either of the other'nasals when those are ahsolately 

terminal. 
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natipg Bounds are almost always governed by the following 
words. It is. true the half sound owes its being to the muta^ 
bHity of a concluding m, but is not mutable itselfrsinceit never 
has an independent ezistenop ofitsown at the end of any word • 
in the- middle, however, of a radical syllable, as ^ dan^ 
him, it'is susceptible of expulsion, but not of alteration. 

CG. Ed. p. 11.] That the Indian Grammarians, however, 
consider the m and not the li as the original but mutable 
le^r in gvammatical terminations, like am, unu h%dm,. 
&c., appeals from the fact that theiy always write these 
terminations, where they give them separate, with the labial 
nasal, and not with Anuswara. If it be objected that this is 
of no importance, as dependent on the caprice of the editor 
or copyist, we can adduce *03 a decisive proof of the just 
views of the Indian Grammarians in this respect, that when 
they range the declensionsaof words in the order of. their 
terminating letters, the Pronouns idam, and kim, 
in which they consider the m as primitive, 4ire treated when 
the turn comes of the labial nasal m, and together with 
minH prasdm, “quiet," from the root ^ sam. (Laghu- 
Kaumudi, p. 46.) 

ID. The deadened nasal, which is expressed in the Li^uanian 
by particular signs over the vowel which it follows, appears 
to be identical with the Sanskrit Anuswara; and we write it 
in the same manner with a. At the end'of words it stands 
for. the remainder of an ancient m, in the accusative singular 
for example; and the deadening of nbefore s into n presents 

terminal, and in pTonnnciatuHi letams their respective sounds, according 
to the imtial consohant of the following word. Again, with rqgard to its 
relation to the semi-vowelBand sibilants, it may be regarded as ai^ropriate 
to them merely in as fiur.as neither of the other nasals is so considered. 
In thiasense AUusw&ra may be termed a snbndiary or supplemental sound, 
being prefixed with most propriety to those lettm which, not being classed 
nn^r either of the five serjes of sounds, have no ^ightful claim to the 
nasals severally comprehended within each respeetive amsB,-^Editar. 
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a femarkabl^accordance with the Sanskrit-nile of euphony 
before mentioned. From laupsin~u, “I praise,'' therefore 
comes laupHm, "I shall praise;" as fn Sanskrit 
hamyAmi, " 1 shall kill,” from the root huu In tiie 
Prakrit, not only the ^m, but the n, at the end of words, 
has always fallen into Anusw&ra, without regard to' the follow* 
ing letters. Thus we read in Chezy’s edition of the l^kun; 
talfi, p. 7(^ tfsrt, which is certainly to be pronounced, not 
bhaavam, but bkadvafi, for vpitRjthagaoan ; [G. Ed. p. 12.] 

^ kudhan, for kuthamJ* * ' 

11. The second of the signs before mentioned is named 
Visarga, which signifies abandonment. It expresses a breath¬ 
ing, which is never primitive, but only appears at the end 
of words in the character of an euphonic alteration of 
W g and ^ r. These two letters (s, r) are very mutable 
at the end of words, and are changed into Visarga before a 
pause or the deadened letters of the guttural and labial 
classes (§. 12.). We write this sign H to distinguish it from 
the true ^ b. 

12. The proper consonants are classed in the Sanskrit 
alphabet according to the organs used in their pronunciation; 

. and form, in this division, five classes. A sixth is formed by 
the semi-vowels, and a seventh by the sibilants and the 
^ /i. In the first five ranks of these consonants the single 
letters are so arranged, that the first are the surd, or hard 
consonants, the thin (/enues), and their aspirates; next, the 
sonant or soft, the medials, and their aspirates, each class 
being completed by its nasal. The nasals belong, like the 
vowels and semi-vowels, to the sonants; the sibilants to the 
surd or hard. Every thin and every medial le'tter has its cor¬ 
responding aspirate. The aspirates are pronounced, like their 


9 • 

* No native scholar would read these as bhaavoA or Ttuiihahf as the text 
affirms, hut hha-^axim, kudhamt agreeably to the final N repressnted by 
Amunrbxa. — Editor. * 
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r^pective non-aspirat^, with a clearly audibU h ; thua, for 
example, ^ th, not' like the English th; not / or 0; 
and .ir kh, not like the Greek x* lo an etymological point 
of view it is important to observe that the aspirates of 
different organs are easily exchanged with each other; 
thus, bhar, dhavt ()|[ bhrit ^ dhn, §. 1.) V to bear,'! " to 
hold," are perhaps originally identical. dhuma-s, 

[G. Ed. p. 13.] - “smoke,” is, in Latin,/umu-s. In Greek, 
ddvta, as well as 0eva>, is related to lp^,kan, from ff^^dhan, 
“ to kill” "The Gothic Ihliuhan is the German fliehen, Old 
High German vliuhan. 

13. The first class is that of the gutturals, and includes the 
letters ^ k, kh, gh, ^ n. The nasal of this class 

is pronounced like ttie German n before gutturals, as in the 
words sin ken, enge, so as to prepare' for the following gut¬ 
tural. In the middle of words it is only found before 
gutturals; and, at the end, supplies the place of ii m when 
the following word begins witli a guttural.f We write it 
without the distinctive sign, as its guttural nature is easily 
recognised by the following consonant. The aspirates of 
this class are not of frequent use, either at the beginning or 
end of words. In some Greek words we find x iQ place. 
oiwi^kh: compare ow ^, ovvx-os, with nakhth ” a nail Kovyj/f, 
Korxofi with sankhxi, “shell;” ^a/i/co, with khun, “to 

* The original here adds—“ We designate the aspirate by a comma, 
as t, ef, V” The use of such a mark is, however, unsightly, and appears 
likely to cause occasional perplexiW and doubt. It Seems therefore pre¬ 
ferable to adhere tor the nSual mode of epepressing the aspirated Istters, 
as dh, bh, and the like. It is only necessary to remember that th and ph 
are the letters #*andp with an aspiration, and not the th and / of the 
English alphabet^Edttor. 

t A carpful examination will perhaps shew that the several nasds of 
the Sanskrit alphabet are mere modifications^ of one sound, accufdiBg to 
the manner in which that is affected by a succeeding letter; and that the 
modifications prevail equally in most languages, although it has not been 
.thought necemary to provide them with distinct symbols—E'cftmr. 
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dig." As re^rds the sonant aspirates, the gharma^ 

** heat” (in Greek Bepfjaj)^ has .passed into the aspiration of 
another organ; ^ laghu, " light," has laid aside the gut¬ 
tural in the Latin kvis, and, in virtue of the ?, changed the 
into V. Tile guttural has kept its place in the German 
leicktt the English light, and the Old High German HhtL 

14. The second class is that*of the palatals ;• and includes 

the sounds ch and/, with their aspirates and naSnl. Wc Vrite 

_ • 

ch, chh, j,* Et jh,* s? n. This class is an ofishoot 
from the preceding, and to be considered as a softening of it. 
It is only found before vowels and weak consonants (semi¬ 
vowels and nasals); and before strong consonants, and at the 
end of a word, generally retires into the class from which 
it ^springs. Thus, for example, the base fO. Ed. p. 14.3 

vddh, “ speech," “ voice" (of. vox), makes, in the unin- 
flccted nominative, idle; in the instrumental and locative 
plurals, vdg-bhh, ET^ idkshu. In the cognate lan¬ 

guages we have to look for, in the place of the letters of this 
dEiss, first, gutturals; next labials, on ac'count of their mutual 
affinity; thirdly, the sounds of t, ns, according to pronun¬ 
ciation, the first element of the palatals is a f or fourthly, 
sibilants, ns being the last element in the letters of this class. 
Compare EElfE pachdmi, “I cook" (inf. paklum, pai‘t. pass. 
pakta), with coquo, ftiva (TrewTto, ireTTU, itecrota ); EfWT chatur, 
“four," nom. EiETO^ chativdra^, with quaiuor, TCTrapcf, retr- 
crapc£, Gothic^cAdr, Lithuanian kftturi; EETEpanr/uzn, "five" 
(nom. accus. pancha), with quinque, irevre, vepvc, Gothic^mf, 
Lithuanian penki; ilEE rdjan, “jcing," with rex, regU; 
TWnr riyata, nom. rdjatmn, "silver" (from rdj, "to shine"), 
with argentum, ^pyvpos] "knee," with genu, yovv. 

With regard to the ^ppirates of this class, the chh,,Bs an initial 
let^r in some words, answers to sc, ex; fK»inr chhindr 

* The oiiginal has g and g; hat the appropriate qrmbds hi English are 
j and its aspitate. 
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mew, *' we cleave/* fvsrfll ehhinadmi, ** I cleave,” answers 
to the Latin soendo; WVf chhdyA, “ shadow,” to the Greek 
(TKiQi. As the terminating letter of a root chh answers, in 
prachht “ to ask,** to the Gothic h in frah, ** 1 or he asked,** 
and to tiie German and Latin, jjp in fragef rogo, in case that, 
the latter, as I suspect, is a modification of progo. The nasal 
of this class, for which we ^uire no distinctive sign, as it 
only precedes palatals, deviates but slightly from -the sound 
of the guttural n, and is pronounced nearly like nj. 

15. The third class is called that of the linguals or cerebrals, 
and embraces a peculiar kind of sounds of t, together with its 

[G. £d. p. 15.] nasal; a kind not original, but which has 
developed itself from the ordinary class of t sounds. We dis¬ 
tinguish them by a point under the letter, thus, \tf th, 
T < 1 ^ ^ dh, tv n. In the Prakrit this class has •obtaiiftd great 
supremacy, and has frequently supplanted the ordinary t 
We there find, for example, vfk? bhddut for bhavatih 'I'let 
it be ;’* and twij padhamot for ir*W prathama, “ the first.** 
With regard to the nasal, the substitution of tv for t| is 
nearly universal. The Indian Grammarians approach the 
Prakrit nearer than the Sanskrit, when at the beginning of 
roots they use the same substitution. The practice, also, 
which we have condemned (|. 9.), of using Anuswara for 
II m, at the end of words, is more Prakrit than Sanskrit. 
At the beginning of words these letters are seldom found in 
Sanskrit, but they arc found as terminations to a certain 
number of roots; for example, att “ to 'go.** They are 
pronounced by bending ba(& the tongue against the roof of 
the mouth, by which a hollow sound is expressed, as if from 
the head.* The nasal of tliis class has sometimes overstepped 
the limits of its usual laws: it is found before vowels, which 

* Here, also, it may be doubted if similar modifications of the dental 
Sbnnds are not discoverable is languages which do not express them by 
separate symbeb. The t of the Italian tutto is the Sandait E.— Editor. 
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£3 not the caae with the nasals of the preceding classes; yet 
never at the beginning of words. 

16. The fourth class embraces the dentals, or the sounds 
which properly answer to the common d and i, together 
with the common n, which'belongs to them, 

\dh ^n. Of the aspirates of this organ, we have to re¬ 
mark, that tht in an etymological respect, never—at least 
in no instance of which we are aware—^is represented in 
Greek by 6 , but always like the natural f, by r. On the other 
hand, ^ dh does correspond to which also sometimes re¬ 
presents ^ d. Thus the imperative ending fi| dhi, in Greek 
becomes 0 i\ w^madhu, "honey," "wine,” is /^cdv) ^mfif 
dadhdmit " I place," TtOijfu; duhitar [O. Ed. p. IG.] 

duhitri, §. 1 .), " daughter,” duydnjp ; dwdr, f. and 
ehcdrc,deut. (hoin. dwdram), "door,” dvpa; JdtH 7 ,Lithuan. 
diewast *' God,” ©eof. With regard to the hard aspirate, com¬ 
pare the terminations re and rov with ^tha and sri tAas,'the 
former in the plural, the second in the dual of the present 
* and future or^arci) with sthdfydmit " I shall stand”; 

oareov with asf/it, "bone"; in the Latin, rota with 
rathot " carriage”; and in the Gothic, the ending i, in 
the second person singular of the preterite, with iha; for 
example, ixzts-f, “thou knewest,” with vH-tha. From 
the beginning of words in4he Sanskrit this aspirate is nearly * 
excluded. 

17. Tlie interchange of d and I is well known. Upon it, 

among other instances, is founded the relation of lacryma to 
^oLKpVt-ldKpupa. In Sanskrit, also, an apparently original 
^ d often corresponds to Idie I of cognate European lan¬ 
guages; for example, " to light,” dipa, "lamp,” 

becomes Kipitta, Kcipirds i ^ ddha, " body,” Gothic leUI:, 
On .this relation also rests, as I have shewn elsewhere, tiie 
relation of our if, Gothic lif, in elf, zwolf, Gh>thic tvaiift to 

doMfh dcKU. As also the second consonant has under¬ 
gone alteration, and has migrated from the gutturals intathe 
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labials; and as, mcTrebver, the number ten,” taken alone^ is* 
in Gothic, taihun, in German zekiif its origin from lif was 
deeply concealed; and even the Lithuanian /{ita,*which aiccom- 
panies the simple numbers in Aeir compounded forms from 
eleven to twenty, remained long under my notice without 
result. The fact, Itowever, that one and the same word may, 
in the course of time, assume various forms for various objects, 
proved, as it is, by numberless examples, requires no further 
[G. Ed. p. 17.] support. With respect to the affinityof A/icof 
in fiKiKos, &c., and of the Gothic Mks in hv^leiksj “like to 
whom!*'’ toi 5 Tc(nsfl,Prakritlike,” I refer the reader 
to my Treatise on the Pronoun and its influence (Berlin, pub¬ 
lished by Oummler); and only remark, in addition, that by 
•this analogy of \iKos, Uiks, I was first led to that of lif to ^eica; 
while the Lithuanian tika had not yet attracted my observation. 

18. The labial class comes next, namely, xt p, w b, 

H bh, u m. The hard aspirate ph is among the rarer letters; 
the most usual words in which it occurs are, pfmla, 

“ fruit,” ^ pMna., “ foam,” and the forms which come * 
from the root, phvll, “ to burst, blow, 'bloom.” The 
sonant aspirate vtjth belongs, together with v ef/i, to the most 
frequent of the aspirates. In the Greek and Latin, ^ and / 
are the letters which most frequently correspond to this 
^^bht especially at the beginning* of words; for example, 
w bhrit “ to bear,” /ero, 0epcD; i^hhut “ to be,” fu-U fpv-u. 

H bh is also often represented by b in Latin, especially in 
the middle of words. The / of fero becomes b in certain 
compounds wliich rank as ^simple words with a derivable 
suffix, as ber, brum, brium, in words like saluber, candelabrum, 
manubrium. Thus the / of fu appears as 5 in the forms 
amabam, avmbo, which I have recognised as compounds, and 
which will be hereafter explained. The dative and ablative 
termination plural bhyas, becomes bus in Latin. The 
nasal of this class, it m, is subject, at the end of a'word, to 
several alterations, and only remains fast before a pause, a 
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vowel, or letters of its own clasb: it otherwise governs itself 

according to Ae nature of the following letters, and may pass. 

in this manner, into any of the four preceding nasals, and 

weakens itself into the softened nasal sound [G. Ed. p. IB.] 

of the proper Anuswara, if followed by a semi*vowel, a sibilant, 
• 

or ^ A M has also a full right to the name of a mutable 
nasal. It is, however, not beseeming, when, in editions of a 
text otherwise conspicuous for accuracy, we find w, though 
protected in its origins^ condition by a pause, or by the 
following letters, written as Anuswara. 

19. The semi-vowels follow next: ^ y, ^ 4 V v. We 

distinguish y by the sound- of our German y, or the English 
y in the word year. As the Latin y in English has the sound 
of a softened y, so in Prakrit ^ y often-passes into sr ji 
and in Greek, upon this exchange of sound rests the relation 
of ^vyost &i*. to the root to bind,” and that 

of the verbs in to the Indian verbs in ay6mi; for 
^ is ds, but the sound dsch is not to be looked for in the Greek. 
The relation of the Persian Javdn, young,” to the 
Sanskiit Theme yuvarif Lat. juvenis, belongs to this 
place. By v we here designate the sound of the German to 
and English v. After consonants, as tiodm, thee,” 
this letter takes the pronunciation of the English to. The 
occasional hardening of the v into a guttural deserves mention 
here; thus, in Latin, vic-ai (vixi), victum, spring from viv; and 
in fado I recognise the Sanskrit causal vntnnfH bhdv-ayd-mi, 

I make to be,” from the root w bhu. The connection be- 
tween fao-tusjaxid fio is practically demonstrated. Refer back, 
in the Old and Modem Greek, to the occasional hardening 
of the Digamma into y (cf. C. *G. Schmidt in the Berlin 
Jahrbuch, 1831, p. 613.). The voice cannot dwell on ^ v or 
y / and these two letters are therefore, as in the Semitie 
langm^s, excluded from the end of words: [G. Ed. p. 19.] 

therefore the word cUv, Heaven,” forms its nomina¬ 
tive, which ought to be div (diva being forbidden, see §. 94.), 

c 
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from li'k dy6. Nominal b%ses in y do not exist, at the end 
of a word is subject to many alterations* and is interchange¬ 
able with V ' In places where the concluding s, by favour 
of the following letter, is retained, r becomes s; and, on 
the other hand, remains unaltered in places where ^ s be¬ 
comes ^ r, namely, before vowels and sonant consonants. 

20. The semi-vowels, by reason of their tractable and fluent 
nature, are easily interchanged. For instance, in the more- 
recent Sansktit works I often stands for T r.^ We often, 

^ V Si • 

also, find in the cognate European languages I for ^ v. On 
this interchange is founded the relation of the Latin suffix lent 
(e.g. opidens), and of tlie Gothic ffiue/(a)-sj' (see §. 116.), in 
hvUmdst *' quantus," svalauds, tantus,” sfimalnudst “just so 
much," to the Sanskrit vant (in the strong case, §. 119.), 
in words like dhanavant, ‘‘endowed with wealth,” 

irwpfr tdvant, “.so iflucli,” iTRFir ydvant, " how much." On 
the change between v and r is founded, as I believe, the re¬ 
lation of the Old High German pir-u-mh, '* we are" (sing, pirn, 
Nqrfh blwv-d-mt), to bhav-d-mas ; ns also that of scrir- 

" we shriek,” to srdv-ayd-mas, “ we make 

to hear” (§. 109.); ns also, that of triimif “I fall," from the 
[G. Ed. p. 20.] root trust to the Sanskrit i^^dhwanst “to 
fallj: and of the Cretan rpe “tliee " from rFe, to the Sanskrit 
twd. The semi-vowel I is also exchanged with the nasals; 
thus, «UTN 'anya-«, “ the other," becomes aUus in Latin, and 

* It is scarcely correct to s^ ** often," as tke instances are rare: nor 
are they restricted to recent wMs. Menu has aaWca for— Ed. 

t Grimm (iii. p. 46) assumes an adjective baidSf “ greatwhich, as 
far as the Gotliic at least is concerned, might be dispensed with, as it is 
of the greatest antiquity os a suffix, and does not appear alone as an 
adjective, even in die oldest perioda 

Dhi according to §. 16., =: the Greek and to the 3^, according 
.to §. 67., corresponds the old High German t. The u of frtu, from the 
old a, may bo produced by the influence of the r, or of the dropped 
nasal. ^ 
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Vinv antard-s, “the other,” after; va^ “to speak,” 
answers to the Gh>thic lath-dn, *' called,” ** invited,” ga-^atkdn, 
“called together”: wn dfima, “to Wow,’'-answers to ^f/rr. 
(§. 109.) Compare, also, halbu» with fiafifiaivta. 

, 21. The last class embraces the sibilants and h: ^ .4. ^ 8h» 
9 8, and k. The first sibilant is spoken with a slight aspi¬ 
ration, and usually written by the English sh,* It belongs to 
the palatal class, and thence supplies the place of tiie third or 
proper ^ s when a hard palatal si cA or ^ chh follows; for 
instance, insi^ vrefh rdma4 charati, instead of tTHR rtlmas 
charatit “Ramas goes.” In its origin, appears to have 
sprung from k ; and in Greek and Latin we find k and c regu¬ 
larly corresponding to the Sanskrit 4. The Gothic substi¬ 
tutes h in pursuance of the law of change of sound; but the 
Lithuanian stands the nearest to the Sanskrit with reference 
to this letter, and has in its stead a sibilant compound sz, pro¬ 
nounced like sh. Compare decern, BSku, Gothic taihun, Lithuan. 
dhzimfis, with damn (nom. ^ dasa ); canis, Kvtav, Gothic 
hands, Lithuan. szuo (gen. szuns), with ^(pt^swan (nom. igr 
gen. sunas, kvvos), “ dog "SdKpv, lacrima, tiszara, f. with 
a&rn n. “ tear equus ( = eevus}, Lith. aszwn f. “ mare,” 
with Br*2 astca (nom. UMlu aswas), “ horse izaka f. with 
^rren sdkhd “ bough." The Lith. szwenta-s, " holy,” answers 
to the Zend spenta (§. 50.), At the end of a word, 

and in the middle before strong consonants, ir « is not al¬ 
lowed, although admitted as an euphonic substitute for a con¬ 
cluding 8 before an initial hard palatal. Otherwise 4 
usually falls back into the sound from which [G. Ed. p. 21.] 
it appears to have originated, namely, k. In pome roots, 
however, 9 ^ 4 passers into for instance, dria, “ seeing,” 
and f^l^vis, “a man of the tliird caste,” form, in the unin¬ 
flected nominative, ^ drik, vit. The second sibilant, 
s/i, is pronounced like our sdh, or sh in English, and 


* More usualiy s ; the sh ia reserved for the cerebral sibilant.—Editor. 

r 2 
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belongs to the lingual class. It often steps, according to 
certain rules into the place of sr «; thus, for instance, after 
A, H « never follows, but only ^ sA; and the x, in Greek 
and Latin, are regularly represented by ^ ksh. Compare 
dakshina, with dex-ter, Berios, Lithuanian dSszine, ** the 
right hand." Of the vowels, i, u, and W, short or long, are 
averse from to which a and d alone are inclined. After the 
first-named vowels, ^ s passes into ^ sh ; for instance, infiftr 
tandshif instead of inftfkr tandsi (exiendis). As an initial, W sh 
is extremely rare: the Indian grammarians, however, write 
the roots which, under certain circumstances, change it s into 
sA, from the first with a sA. A word which really be¬ 
gins with sh is shash, ** sixto which the Lith. szeszit a 
plural nominative, answers most nearly, while other cognate 
languages indicate an original ordinary s.- At the end of a 
word, and in the middle before other strong consonants, such 
as f 7 th, R sh is not permitted, but in most roots passes 
into k, but with some into z t\ the number six, mentioned 

N \ • 

abovet becomes, in the uninflected nominative, U7 shat. 

22. The third sibilant is the ordinary s of all languages, but 
which, at the end of Sanskrit words, holds a very insecure po¬ 
sition, and by certain rules is subjected to transmutation into 

A ^ fA, T r, : aA or A' Visarga (§. 11.), and u; and only re¬ 
mains unaltered before t and th. We write, for example, 
irrfh sunus taratU “ the son j)asses over," but irtfh 1^: tarati 
'[G. Ed. p,22.] sunuHt 'Wfif sufius charati (it), 

unvfh sunur bhavati (est). This sensitiveness against a con¬ 
cluding H s can^ only hav^ arisen- in the later jSbriod of the 
language, after its division; as in the cognate languages the 
concluding s remains unaltered, or where it has been changed 
for r does not return into its original form. Thus, in the 
decn^e against TTmotheus (Maittaire, §. 383-4.) p everywhere 
stands for ;: Ttpoa-eop 6 MiA^trtpp — •napaynopevop — Kuiuitve^ 
rat rap iucoap rm veur, &c.* The Sanskrit could not endure 


* Cf. Hartnng, p. 106. 
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9 * befOTe t. The Latin protects the « usually at the.end of 
words; but in the classioU period generally sacrifices it^when 
between two vowels, to thp r; for instance, gentUt generis, for 
genesis; a contrast to forms found in Varro and Festus, such 
u plusima, fcedesum, meliosem, majosibtts, in which the s 
evinces its original existence in the history of the language 
(see §. 127.). The accusative form arbosem, recorded by 
Festus, is more startling, for here r is the original form, if, 
as I can hardly doubt, arbor, arbos, is related to the word of 
such frequent occurrence in the Zend-Avesta, urvara, 

'*tree.'* This expression is not wanting in the Sanskrit, 
(wtrr urvard;) but it signifies, according to Wilson, ** fruitful 
land," and ** land" in general. 

23. ^ h belongs to the letters which, in Sansknt, are neVer 
ndmitt^ at the end of words, nor in the middle before strong 
consonants. In these places it passes, by certain rules, into 
? /, d, ^ Ar, or w g. In Greek we often find x ^he place 
of the Sanskrit ^ h: compare xet/uuv, hienis, with iVu hima, 

“ snow," “ rime %a(po} with gunfir hfish- [G. Ed. p. 23.^ 
ydmi, gaudeo ; with ^ hansa, ** goose fieri, with 
EW hyns, “ yesterdaywith vaJi, “ to transport." 
We also find k, c, for h: compare napBia, cor, Gothic hairtfl, 
with hrid (n. g^ hridaya), “ heart." We sometimes, but 
rarely, find the spiritus asper substituted for h; for instance, 
ettpeoi, gofir hardmi, “ I take away." The Lithuanian ex¬ 
hibits sometimes sz for h; for instance, azz, I," for 
aham, szirdis f. “ heart," for g? hrid. This letter stands 
sometime^in Sanskrit for a mutilation of other aspirated 
consonants, of wliich* the aspiration alone has been sup¬ 
pressed ; thus, instead of the imperative ending cUii, we 
generally find hi; on which account the grammarians accept 
fg At, and not fw dAi, as the original ending, and assume that 
hi passes into dhi, for euphonic reasons, after consonants. 
The root wg grab, “ to take," is written in the Vedas gur ' 
grabh, and answers thus more nearly to the German gr^en, 
and the Persian giriftan. 
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We give here n general view of the Sanscrit characters, 
with,their respective values. 

vowias. 

W a, WT ^ ^ M, ai M, ^ ri, ^ n. 

A ' • 

AiNUSWAHA AND VISARGA. 

* ti, : <l/l. 

CONSONANTS. 

Gutturals . . wkh, n g, yh, 9 n. 

Palatals.W cA. "Ef chh, sr jt vf n. 

Lins:uals. Z f, Z tfh Z d, "Z dh, Zt n. 

Dentals.irt, ^th, vrfA, ^n. 

Labials. zp, tRph, zb, zbh, Zm. 

Semi-Vowels. z y, Z r, Z v. 

Sibilants and Aspirates, s, z sh, Zs, zh. 

[G. Ed. p. 24.] ' The vowel characters given above are 

found only at the beginning of word,s; and in the middle or 
end of a word are supplied in the following manner : v a is 
left unexpressed, but is contained in every consonant wliich 
is not distinguished by a sign of rest (\) 6r connected with 
another vowel. zi h is thus read hat nnd k by itself, or the 
absence of the a, is expressed by air. ^ i, ^ i, are expressed 
by f, ‘I, and the first of these two is placed before, the second 
after, the consonant to which it relates; for instance, fur ki, 
Eirt kt For wu, ^the signs , e,are placed 
under their consonants; as, Zi ku, Zl ku, zs kri, m Jtn. . For 

• ■sv ^ «■£• 

7 S and ^ di, and are placed over their coD||pnants; as, 
^ h^, fir hdi: ^ 6 and eH du are written by omission of the v, 
which is here only a fulcrujh; as, arl h6, afl h&u. The con¬ 
sonants without vowels, instead of appearing in their entire 
shapes, and with the sign of rest, are usually written so that 
their distinctive sign is connected with the following conso¬ 
nant; for instance, for w, Er, ii, we have ?, ?, i; and thus 

N ^ 

tnatsga is written uior, not UlQinr ; for we have ^; 

oncP for + u we have • 
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25. The Sanskrit letters are divide^ into hard or wrdi and. 
soft or sonant. Surd are, all the tenues, with their correspond¬ 
ing aspirates; and in fact according to the order given above, 

the first two letters in each of the first five rows, also the three 

• 

sibilants. Soft are, the medials, with their aspirates, the 
the n^als, semi-vowels, and all vowels. Another division also 
appears to us convenient—that of the consonants into strong 
and weak; Jin which the and semi-vowels come under 

the denomination of weak; the remaining consonanjis under 
that of the strong. The weak consonants and vowds exercise 
no influence, as initial letters of inflections and sufiixes, in 
the formation of words, on tlie terminating [G. Ed. p. 25.] 
letters of a root; while they themselves are compelled to 


accommodate themselves to a following strong consonant. 

26. With regard to the vowels, it is of consequence to 
(firect the observation to two afiections of them, of frequent 
occurrence in the development of forms of Sanskrit; of which 
the one is called Guna, or virtue; the other Vriddhi, increase 
or augmentation. My predecessors in grammatical inquiry 
have given no information as to the essence, but have only 
expounded the efiects of these vowel alterations; and it was 
only in my critical labours upon Grimm’s German Grammar* 
that I came upon the trace of the true nature and distinctive 
qualities of these afiections, -as also of the law by which Guna 
is usually produced and governed, and at the same time of its 
hitherto undetected existence in the Greek and Germanic, 


and, most conspicuously, in the Gothic. My views in this 

particular iiave since derived pemarkable confirmation from 

0 

the Zend, with relation to which 1 refer to §. 2., in which, as 
I flatter myself. I have dealt successfully witH an apparent 
contradiction to my explanation. Guna consists in prefixing 
short a, and Vriddhi in prefixing a long one: in both, how¬ 
ever,'the a melts into a diphthong with the jirimitive vowel. 


* Berlin Journal, Feb. 1827, p. 254. 
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' aiEcorduig to certain eujdioiiic laws, i, namely, and melt 
with the V a of Guna Ipto ^S; wu, 9 u, into ^ d. These 
diphthongs, however, dissolve again before vowels into ay 
aiyl av/ ri and n become, in virtne of the action of 
GUna, m ar: by that of Vriddhi, dr. An in Greek the 

[6. Ed. p. 20.] short Sanskrit a is frequently replaced by 
ej so we find the Gunn here, when a radical i or v is prolonged 
by prefixing an e. As in the SanQ^iit the root ^ i, ** to go," 
forms, by the Guna modification, ^ Smi (from a-'imi), “ 1 
go,” in cofitrast to imas, we gothus in Greek also we 
have eifju in contrast to tfxep. As the root ^^budh, in several 
tenses in the three numbers, rises, in virtue of Guna, into 
bddh (from brmd/i), for instance, "I know;" 

so- in the Greek * the root (f>vy (e^vyov), in the present be¬ 
comes ^evya. In the Gothic, in the strong form of. Grimm's 
8th and 9th conjugations, the radical vowel, strengthened by 
a in the singular of the preterite, stands in the same con¬ 
trast to the i and u of the plural, as is the case in the corre¬ 
sponding tense of the Sanskrit. Compare &aup, "I bent,” in 
contrast to hugum, “ we bent,” with the Sanskrit form of the 
same signification, singular bubhOJa, plural ■ 

hiibhvjima, of the root bhuj; compare vait, ”I know,” in 
contrast with vilum, " we know,” with the Sanskrit forms' of 
the same signification, ^ vSda (from vaidd), vidimu* 
from the roqt vidt ” know,” which, like the correspond¬ 
ing Gothic and Greek root, employs the terminations of the 
preterite with a present signification. 

27. We have, however, the Sanskrit Guna in yet another 
form in the Gothic—a form which I have but lately dis¬ 
covered, but of which the historical connection with the 
Sanskrit modification appears to me not the less certain. 1 
once {bought that I had accounted in a different manner for 
the relation existing between biuga, “ I bend,” and its root 

* Regarding Greek ot as Guna of t, see $. 401 •; and as to Guna in Old 
Sclavonic and Lithuanian, ace 255.'>} e, 741., 74G. 
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bug, and I conceived myself bound to ascribe generally, in the 
present tense, to the prevalent i of terminations a retro>active 
influencew It now, however, seems to me indisputable that 
Grimm*s 8th and 9th conjugations of the [G.Ed^p.27.] 
first clus correspond to my first Sanskrit conjugation (r. 326.); 
so that the Guna a of the special tenses has been weakened, 
to i, while the monosyllabic preterite maintains the Gima 
vowel in the more important shape of a\ just os in the 10th, 
11th, and 12th conjugations, according to Grimm's division, 
the radical a, which has remained in the preterite singular, 
is, in the present and other tenses, weakened to t; so that, for 
instance, at, “ I" a^d /‘he eat," corresponds to the root 
ad, “ to eatbut in the present, ita stands in place of the 
form admi, “ I eat.” * 

28. The Zend possesses, besides the Sanskrit Guna, which 
has remained everywhere where it stands in Sanskrit, a 
vowel application peculiar to itself, wliich likewise consists 
in Ai a, and which was first observed by M. K Bumoaf.‘|* 
The vowels which admit this addition in the interior, but 
not at the end of words, are, first, the short j i, > u, o; 
2dly, the Guna diphthongs jo S and ^ d. The two latter 
are the most usually befriended by this addition, and ro d 
takes it in all cases where the opportunity occurs, both as an 
initial letter, and even at the end of words wherever the 
dependent particle cha, “ and," is appended to it; hence, 
■for example, nairS, “ homing' dthre, **ignV'*', but 

Tuiraich^ “hominique," dthra^cha, **Hgnir 

que” Also where an d stands in two consecutive syllables, on 
a is placed before each., Hence, for instance, 
aStaSibgd, from crhqw H&ihyas. The only case in which, ex- 

* It would be dif^cult to adduce a better instance of the phonetic defi¬ 
ciencies of oif^English alphabet than this sentence, in which 1 am forced 
to trandate the present and past tenses of essen by the same characters. 
What foreign student could guess or remember thatthe'one ia pronounced 
eet, the other ett f The preterite “ ate" is obsolete.-^7Vaas/afor. 

t N. Joum. Asiat., T. 1I{. pi 827. 
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cepting at the actual end of the word* remains without 
the preceding a) a# is when it is produced by the influence of 
a yo out of a> a or au d. We say, indeed, 

[<x. £d. p. 28 J ya^ibyd, **quibu8," from y^hyas; but 
not ^j);eA)^ 3 Au dya&si, but ^Ain^i^Au dy^k, I glorify,” from 
, the Sanskrit root, which has been lost, for the verb in(|^ yav, 
from which comes ^1^19 yasas, “ glory.” Yet we find, for 
y&ri, “ if’ (cf. yadi), sometimes, though perhaps 
erroneously, also ya^sd. The addition *of the m a 

before ^ ^ is just as unlimited, but the occasion is far less 
frequent. Examples of it are, ^^^ai adzu, “ strength,” from 
vtlTR 4^9/ kerenadt, “he made,” from Mkri, ac¬ 
cording to the fifdi class, for eJerindt; mraut, 

“ he spoke,” from virtH abrdU which would be the regular 
form, instead of atmivit (Gramm. Crit. r. 352.). .. Wc 

also find mradni, “I spoke,”-for afirdw, which 

would be the form used were, in the Sanskrit adjunct 
tenses, as in the Greek, a mere nasal, and not ^ am, the 
suffix of the first person. The vowels j i and > u are 
much more sparing in their attraction of the a» a, now in 
question: tlicy refuse it always at the beginning of words, 
and in the middle before two consonants; and if transferred 
from the end of a word to its middle, by an adventitious ter¬ 
mination or word, they do not acquire the capacity of being 
wedded to an as a. We say, for example, imern, 

“ this” (accus.), not aim^m; As/Atodl^j^ milhwana, 

“ a "pair,” not AsyAtoxfl^AM^ maithwana ; gairibyd, 

“ montibus," not ^i^jas^jas^ gab .ibyd. The > u also, ac¬ 
cording to set rules, very frequently abstains from the a» a ; • 
for instance, urund, (animec,) not uraiind, from 

yA»>7> uTvan; on the contrary, Aiy>7>Ai^ tauruna, “young,” 
from ir^ taruna. Where, however, the San^rit v u is 
replaced by ^ o (§. 32.), an as a is placed before it, as well 
at the beginning as before two consonants; and in this case 
if o stands in thi^ respect in the same category as ;d ^ and 
tG. Ed. p. 20.] ^ d. Compare raoch, “ light,” with 
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^ ruck;- .iaochanta^ {lucetdiun^ witli 

n III aitehyatdm j aodo. “ he spoke*" with 

which I form, by theory, after the analc^y of wftfir akahipia 

(Gram. Grit. r. 389.), leaving out the augment 

29. In the Vriddlii modification, the vowels i, ^ f, melt 

with the preceding w d into $ di; "9 u, n it, into ^ du; 

V rt, V /t, into vtt dr* The simple vowel a, as also Jhe 
• ^ ^ ^ • 
diphthongs e and wt o, which would produce the same 

eShct by Guna as by Vriddlii—for a + a, like d + a. mokes d,* 

a +4, liked + ^, makes di; a+d, like d + d, makes da —are 

capable of only one higher modification, and reserve this one 

for cases where grammatical laws demand the higliest Step, 

namely, Vriddhi, and remain in the cases of Guna unaltered, 

unless extraordinary grounds of exception occur. It may be 

convenient here to give a connected summary of the results 

produced by Guna and Vriddhi. 


Primitive Vowels,.^ a, VT d. ^ i, 9 u, 9 u, '^ri 

Guna. ^ d, 9 .&, ^ J, ^ d, ire ar, 

Vriddhi.1?T d, -.. ^ di, $ di, ^ du, ^ da, uredr,'* 

• \ 

Primitive Vowels, ^ rt, ^ d, $ di, ^ d, ^ dw. 
Guna .ire ur, . 

N 

Vriddlii. HIT dr, ^ ai, ... ^ du, 

• N 


30. We now proceed to the exposition of the Zend writing, 
which, like the Semitic, proceeds from right to left, and 
towards the comprehension of which Rask has’ contributed 
valuable corrections, which give the language an appearance 
more natural and more in consonance with the Sanskrit than 
it assumed in the hands of former commentators, Anquetil’s 
pronunciation having admitted much that was heterogeneous, 

especially in the vowels. We follow the order of the Sanskrit 

• - ---- - « 

* According.to original Grammars theGnna letters area, c, o; the 
Vriddhi, d, oi, au; the two first, a and d, being severally substituted for 
the vowel .sounds of ri, fri, in combination with the semi-vowels r and /, 
as or, alf dr, dl.~—EdUor. 
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a ' 

alphabet in giving die corresponding value of each letter in 

[G. £d. p. 30.] the Zend. The Sanskrit short a has two, 
or rather three» representatives; the first is ai, which An- 
quetil pronounces as a or e, but Rask, certainly with truth, 
limits to a. The second is g, which Rask pronounces like 
the short tp of the Danish, or like the short German a, as in 
Hiindet or as a in cane in English, and e in the French apr^x. 
1 consider this ^ as the shortest vowel, and write it I. We 
often find it inserted between two consonants which form a 
double cofisonant in the Sanskrit; for instance, 
dadareaa (pret. rcdupl.), for the Sanskrit dadarsa, *‘he'" 
or “ I saw dademahi (V. S. p. 102), “ we give," 
for the Veda form dndmasi. This shortest e is also 
always appended to an originally terminating r. Thus, for in¬ 
stance, antarh ** between," ddtarh “ giver," 

** creator," ^7A}»e> /mare, " sun," stand for the corresponding 
Sanskrit forms antar, ^Tir^ ddtar, sicar, “ heaven." 
It is worthy also of remark, tliat always before a final 
^ m, and generally before a final y n, and frequently before 
an intermediate vowelless ^ n, the older V a becomes ^ e. 
Compare, for instance, piUhre-m, ‘‘JUium" with jww 

putrcMfn; yg^^A/ anh~en, “they were," with unn^dxan, ^crav; 

hent-hnt "the existing * one," with ^RPTsanZ-am, 
pr<B-8entemt ah-sentem. This retro-active influence of the 
nasal reminds us of the shortening power of tlie Latin ter¬ 
mination m; as, for instance, stem, stSmus (Sanskrit fiiv'iiH 
tishthSy~am, tishtJiSma). 

31. Anquetil entfrely refuses vO admit into his alphabet a 
letter differing but little from the g e above discussed, but 
yet distinct from it by rule in practice, namely, which 
Rask teaches us to pronounce like a long Danish re. We find* 
this letter usually in connection with a following > u, and 
this vowel appears to admit, with the excep- [G. Ed. p. 31.] ' 
tion of the long am d, no vowel but this ^ before it. We write 
this ^ e without^he diacritic sign, inasmuch as we represent 
the /o, like the Sanskrit if, by S. Eu corresponds etymo- 
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logically to the ^Sanskrit ^ d, 6r diphthong formed by v a 
and vu; thus, for example, the nominal bases in u, which 
in the Sanskrit genitive, by the influence of Guna, r.e. by the 
prefixing of a short a, make d-s, form, in Zend, eus. 
Compare, for instance,' paseus with jTasdn, 

from pasu, **pecuH” And yet the Sanskrit d .does not uni¬ 
versally become eu in Zend, but often remains as it is^ and 
specially in xsases where it arises out of the termination <i», 
by the solution of the a into u. According to its pronuncia¬ 
tion, would appear to be a diphthong, add to form 
but one syllable, as in our German words Aeute, Leutct &c. 
The long a (d) is written juu. 

32. Short and long i are represented, as are long and 

short u, by special characters, j i, ^ f, > v, ^ u: Anquetil, 
however, gives to the short i the pronunciation e, and to the 
short u (>) that of o; while, according to Rask, only is 
pronounced as short o.* This short o frequently holds the 
etymological place of the Sanskrit w u, and never corresponds 
to any other Sanskiit* vowel. For the diphthong ^ du, in 
particular, we have generally the Zend ^ do : we yet find, 
sometimes, also >au du; for instance, gdua, “ bos,"' is 

more frequent than gdos, for the Sanscrit 

33. The Sanskrit diphthong d, formed out of a + i, is re¬ 
presented by ro, which, especially as a terminating letter, is 
also written and which we, as in Sanskrit, represent by d. 
We must here, however, observe, that the Sanskrit ifd is not* 
always preserved as ;o d in the Zend, but is sometimes re¬ 
placed by 6i, which appears to prevail particularly after 
a preceding y, especially at the end of [G. Ed. p. 32.] 
words. The Vriddhi diphthong % di (out of d + i) is always 
represented by di; 6, either by the equivalent ^—for 
which we often find o substituted by the neglect of copy- ■ 
ists — or l^^the above-mentioned eu, which, according to 
rule,' before a terminating a replaces the Indian ^ d; 


* But see §. 447* Note. 
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SO that a* termination in 6s* is unheard of in the Zend. 
For , the Vriddhi diphthong (out of d + ii) we gene¬ 
rally find do, for which there is a special character gua; 
more rarely >m du.- It would appear that jjud di, giu ad, 
>AU du, and the di which replaces jo d, should be pro¬ 
nounced as diphthongs, i.e. as monosyllables. 

34. Anuswara and Visarga do not exist in Zend, unless we 
admit the nasal specified in §. 61. as answering to the sound 
of the .Sanskrit Anuswara. We proceed meanwhile, for the 
present, to ''the proper consonants. The first- letter of the 
Sanskrit guttural class lias divided itself into two characters 
bearing reference to dificrent functions, ^ and <S ^; of which 
the first, which we represent by k, only appears before vowels 
and » v; the other, which we write c/precedes especially 
consonants, excepting » v. Compare, for instance, kdt 
kd, kal, (quis, qutv, quid). hak?ret, “ once,” 

kardiii, “ he made,”. ai»^ km, “ where,” with sft kd, 
VT kd, Idm, sakrif, kardti, and 'S fnva: on the 
other hand, csalhra, “king,” with kslintra; 

hidi, “ pouring out” (V. S. p. 198), with sikli 
(from fkn^sic/f). In what manner the pronunciation of this 
c differs from that of the ^ k can indeed hardly be de-. 
fined with certainty: it is probably softer, weaker than that 
of the ^ k, which latter is fenced in by no strong consonants. 
Rask selects for it the character q, witliout observing that this 
tetter prefers only to precede consonants, and in this position 
[G. Ed. p. 33.] always corresponds to the Sanskrit ss k. 
Burnouf considers d^ aS an aspirate, and writes 
takhmahS. He writes, on the other hand, the letter which 
Rask treats as an aspirate, with q. . Burnouf has not yet given 
his reason, which I think, however, I can guess, namely, that 
d^ c is found before .r, which, according to Burnoufs just 

■ • 

* dtf, according to Burnouf, occurs occasioimlly as the termination 
of the nmitive singular of the u-hases for the more cotamon J^ 9 >^ eus; 
e-g. juayjugjuii bdzada, “ hradm" 
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remark^ generally confers an aspirate upon a preceding con-. 
sonant I consider this reason, however, as insufficient; and 
think that c stands before r, because, as we have before 
remarked, all consonants, v excepted, only admit before them 
that modification of the k sound which is expressed by 
It would be impossible for 7 r, and the other letters of simi¬ 
lar agency, to convey aspiration to the preceding hard gut¬ 
tural if 9 kh be not extant in Zend ; so that, for instance, 
tlie root khan, ** to dig." sounds kan in Zend. There 
are, however, some words in which kh is represented by 
From W[K,khara, ‘*ass," we find the accusative 
enrhn; and we find, also, the kh of tsrffT sakhi, “ friend," 
replaced by c; the accusatiye, for instance, sukhdyam 

transformed into iijxa^xsw hnc&tm. It may therefore remain a 
ipiestion whether ^ A: or' df c, in respect of their sounds, liavc 
the better right to be referred to ^ kh; but this much is 
certain, that k before vowels and before v is only repi’c- 
sented by ^ in Zendbefore other consonants only by df; 
which latter we shall, till better advised, continue to render 
by c. 

35. Anquetil ascribes to d^ the value of |«, and to botli 
the pronunciation kh; while Rask considers the latter alone, 
by reason of the aspiration stroke which he recognises, as 
aspirated, and compares it to the Spanish x and the Arabic 
and our German ch. Burnouf renders [G. Ed. p. 34.] 

^ by and observes (1. c. p. 345) that the Sanskrit syllable 
swa becomes qa in Zend, namely, in igni swapna, “ sleep," 
written, according to Burnouf, qttfnctt and in '^'awa (suus), 

“ his." We are inclined to add to these examples, 
khanha, (nom.) accus. khanhrem, from swaaS, 

“sister" (aoror); ^RTT^^icasdram (sororem): kha- 

reno, ** splendour,” as related to HI sicar, “ heaven," and ^ . 
aur, “to shine." We must. However, at the same time, remark, 
that H sw does not universally become ^ kh, and that H sumz 
in particular, in an isolated position and with a possessive 
signification, much oftenef appears in the shape of a»»c}* hva. 
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or that of hava,^ We render ^ by kh, and support our 
view of its aspiration more on the fact, that in modern Persian 
it corresponds frequently to our cfc, than on the circum¬ 
stance that Rask has marked it as aspirated. This modern 
Persian ^ is pronounced, indeed, at present, without aspira¬ 
tion, like an Italian c before a, o, u; but its value in Arabic, 
and the choice of this letter, so powerfully aspirated in the 
Arabic to designate a special guttural sound, in true Persian 
words,'seems to indicate an intrinsic stronger or milder aspi¬ 
ration. A« ^ kh is derived from the Sanskrit ^ swa, it was 
not applied to replace the tR k before letters, which would 
without it produce an aspiration. It may also be here conve¬ 
nient to remember that eitlier u or v (■) accompanies the 
Persian ^ when the latter replaces at the beginning of a 

[O. Ed. p. dS.] word the Sanskrit 9 sio. It is true that j v 
is no longer sounded before long vowels, but it must originally 
have had its influence on the pronunciation, and cannot have* 
been introduced into writing entirely without object, and for 
the mere employment of the copyist. Compare 1 khudA, 
“God,” with 4^411 svoadalia, “ self-givenfor which, in Zend, 
we have, under a more regular participial form (see Gramm. > 
Crit. r. 608), khaddta*; which Anquetil, or his 

Parsi teacher, always understands in the sense of, given 
through God,” deceived, probably, by the resemblance. of 
sound'to Siy^khudd; while Neriosengh properly translates it 
|>y aivayandatta. The Persian 1 khudd is, however, 

as Bumouf correctly assumes, actually related to the Zend 
khaddtch so as to ha\ e its name based in the idea, 

created by itself,” while in its form it has been mutilated of 
one syllable. ‘ In Sanskrit we find both swdbhu, “ self- 
existent,” and also the more common as 

appellations of Brahnm and Vishnu. That, however, as has 
often been maintained, our word."God” is really related.to 

* This word cqmes ficom tho root dfAd, “ to place,” not from dd, “ to 
give,” see §. 687. 
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khwM, and that its primal signification lias thus been dis¬ 
covered through the Zend, we are forced still to doubt. We 
will here only call to mind that the Germanic forms, especially 
in the older dialects, in general approximate much more to 
the Sanskrit than to the modern Persian. ^ sw, in par¬ 
ticular, in the Gothic, either remains unaltered, or becomes 
sl(^. 20.). The pronominal syllable ^ stra exliibits itself in 
the Gothic as pronominal adverb, sva {au) •* thusand with 
an instrumental form, sve (wie) “how.” The neuter sub¬ 
stantive svis (Theme sv^sa) means Eigenthum, “property,” ns 
in Snnskiit the neuter ^ swa. 1 know of no certain form in 
M'hicli a Germanic g or k corresponds to a Sanskrit ^ sw or a 
Persian ^ kh. To return, however, to the [G. Ed. p. OC.] 
Persian ^ Mm==^ sw : compare hhuflan, “ to sleep,” 
with swnp ; kh(w)db, “ sleep,” with swApn ; 

kh(u')dn(}an, “ to sing,” with swan, “ to sound 
klt(w)dhar, " sister,” with swusrit Gothic si isinr; 
khvr-shid, “ sun,” Zend ^^>> 0 * hvarp, with swnrt 
“ heaven.” In some words ^ kh corresponds to a Sanskrit k 
before r, in which position the Zend loves an aspiration; in 
the modern Persian, however, a vowel intrudes between the 
guttural and the r ; thus, kldrdm-^dnn, “ to proceed 

with pomp,” corresponds to the Sanskrit kram, “ to go,” 

“ to stepand kliiridmi, “ to buy,” to the Sanskrit 

equivalent root hrt The Persian ^ kh answers to the 
Sanskrit aspirated w Ar/i, in the word Mar, “ass” 
(Sanski’it UX khara). 

36. The guttural if, and its aspirate are represented by 
^ g and 2 Jfh. The Sanskrit gh has, however, sometimes 
dismissed the aspiration in Zend; at least garema, 

“ heat” (Oepfit} and JViirme), answers to the Sansknt 
gharmg: on the other hand, the M^^ghna in vhe- 

thraghna, “victorious,” corresponds to the Sanskrit if ghna at 
the end of compounds; for instance, in^ip(sWu-^hna,“ enemy 
slayer.” The Zend verkhraghna properly signi- 
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fies^ like the word so often used in the same sense 
vh^hrorzan, “ killer of Vritra," and proves a connection be¬ 
tween the Zendish and Indian mythologies, which, however, 
in consequence of the obscuration of meanings in Zend, and 
the oblivion of the old Myths, now only exists in alHnities of 
speech. ** Killer of Vritra " is one of the most usual titles of 
honour of the prince of the lesser gods, or Indra, who, from 
his slaughter of the daemon Vritra, of the race of the Da- 

[G. Ed. p. 37.] nawas, bears this name. 

Wc shftll discuss the nasals apart in §. 6U. 

37. Of the Sanskrit palatals the Zend has only the tenuis; 

namely ^ eh (=’^), and the media^ namely ( = ^): the 

aspirates arc wanting, which is not surprising, as they are of 
rare occurrence in the Sanskrit. The following are exam¬ 
ples ; charailU “ he goes,” Sanskrit charati; 

chathivdr/), “four” (nom. pliir. masc.) Sansk. 
clialu'dras, c//otadrd/ a6J6, "strength,” Sansk. 

WlilH djast dju. It is, however, to be observed, that, 
while the Sanskrit cli remains, by rule, unaltered in Zend, the 
souanty is often replaced by other letters; and first, byjz; 
for instance, zdta, “born,” Sansk. iHWyd/a; secondly, 

by cb s/i ; for instance, >yg«jo s/ienu, “ knee,” Sansk. in^ydn?/. 

38. The modification of the sounds of /, peculiar to the 

Sanskrit, contained in the third row of consonants, is wanting 
in the Zend. We pass, therefore, to the ordinary sounds of 
that letter, tlie dentals. These are, / (i^), ^ th d 

(%) t^ dh (v), together with a / (i^), peculiar to the Zend, 
of which more hereafter, liie ^ / is like the guttural which 
we represent by k (^), in this respect, that its position is 
almost limited to one preceding vowels. Before 9 r and 
oxT ID, and sometimes before y, in order to gratify the 
affection of the latter for an' aspirate, the aspirated (s th 
steps in. Thus, for instance, thwanm signifies “thee,*' 

while the nominative is written tum, and thp genitive 

taoa t and the word dJtavt " fire,” nom. 
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AtarSt makes, after rejecticHi of the a which preceded r, 

Athri, ** w/ni,” t}^A37<3jiu Athraf, “ ab igne^ &c. If, however, 
the i be protected by a preceding consonant, excepting n, 
the succeeding semi-vowel is thereby de- C^. Ed. p. 38.] 
prived of its retro-active power. We find, for instance, 
vaUjra* not vailthrn, “garment,'" “vest;" 

but we have manlhra, “ speech,’’ not maMra^ 

from the root man. At the end of a word, and, which 
rarely occurs, before strong consonants, (§. 25.) at the begin¬ 
ning also, and middle of a word, the Sanskrit t '(tt) is re¬ 
presented by a special letter, namely, by r^, which w-e, with 
Burnouf, write/, but formerly wrote with a simple t iindotted 
below, because no change is possible with ^ or Rask 
represents it by th, because he recognises the sign of aspira¬ 
tion. I am unable, however, to assent to the universal 
validity of this sign of Rask’s, and 1 incline to rejecting the 
aspirate, as in Sanskrit, from the end of words. We should 
also remember that the diphtlioug v is written as well 
as ^; the last, which prevails at the end of words, with 
a stroke similar to that which distinguishes our qo from (o. 
Before consonants, for instance, in the word 
tku^shAt the sounding of th would be more precarious than 
that of f, in case this th did not somewhat partake of a sibi¬ 
lant sound. I think, however, that t has merely a 
feebler pronunciation than ^ U and is, so to say, the last 
breathing of t ; as, in Sanskrit, s and r, at the end of wonls, 
are diluted to Visarga (§. 11.); and as w t, in Prakrit, and 
also in Greek, is, at the end of words, altogether suppressed. 

39. ^ is the ordinary d and according to Rank's 
just remark, its aspirate dh. This represents the Sanskrit 
V dht for instance, in the imperative ending ftl. The 
Zend, moreover, favours (^dh for ^ d in the middle of 
words between two vowels. We find, for instiince, as^.^ 
ddta, “ given," but dadhdmu Sanskrit dad&mi» 

“I give’’; and AiyAM ^_A ^AiC mazcta-dlidla, [G. Ed. p. 39. | 

D 2 
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“ given by Ormusd“ created ”; ijHhh “ iff" San¬ 

skrit yadi / as(o^q> pAdho, “foot,” Sansk. ptida. 

40. The labial class embraces the letters ^ 
and the nasal of this organ 9 m, of which more hereafter. 
d> p answers to the Sanskrit i|/}, and is transformed into 
^ y* by the retro-active aspirative power of a following 7 r, 
Mi s, and j n; whence, for instance, the preposition u pra 
(pro, ttpo) becomes, in Zend, fra; and the primitive 
words o)aj np, “ water ” (atpia, and perhaps d0pof ), 

Jtr-rrp, “ body,” form in the nominative, Afs, 

kiTffs; on the other hand, in the accusative, dpm, 

Ich'ppemt or Icfhrphn. In regard to the 

power which resides in n of aspirating a p, eompare >y^At^ 
i'lfnu, “burning,” from the root q)aj (0 tap, with the deriva¬ 
tive from the same root j^j;e^^A)Q)ja}^Au fUdpay&ti, “he 
shines” (See Vendidad Sade, p. 333), and the plural 
esafm, “ nights,” with the ablative singular (^AM7AtQ)A)juu^ 
csnpnrdt (Vendidad Sade, p. aio), in which, even in the root, 
the interchange between n and r is observable, as the same 
takes place in the Sanskrit between ^ 9 ^ ahan and 
ahar, “day.” (Gramm. Grit. r. 228. annot.) Originally— 
i.p. standing for itself, and not proeeeding from the ^ p 
by the influence described—^ f is of very rare occurrence. 
In some instances known to me it corresponds to the San- 
ski-it w bh, which, however, for the most part, in the Zend 
has rejected the aspiration. In Anquetil's Vocabulary wc 
find ntifo, navel,” which in Sanskrit is written ndbki; 
and in the fern, accus. plural, of frequent occurrence in the 
Zend-Avcst?if hufedhris, we recognise the San¬ 

skrit subhadra "very fortunate,” “very excellent,” 
also a title of Vishnu. 

41. We come now to the semi-vowels, and must, in,order 
to follow the order of the Sanskrit alphabet, discuss y in the 

[G. £d. p. 40.] next place, by which we express the sound 
of the Gern(an and Italian j, the English consonantal y. This 
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sciiii-vowel is written at the beginning of words by or 
and in the middle by the duplication of the u as in 
tile Old High German wc find iv expressed. This semi-vowel, 
and the vowels which correspond to it, j i and ^ introduce 
into the preceding syllable an j i; an interesting pheno¬ 
menon, first observed by Buruouf (1. c. pp. 340, 341), and which 
in its principle is connected with the German vowel modifi¬ 
cation (§. 73.). We are obliged to ascribe a similar influence 
also to the diphthong to S where it stands at the end of a 
word. Frequent occasion for this presents itself in the dat. 
sing, and the third pers. pres, of the midyie verb. For in¬ 
stance, nairS, *' hojnini,'' for nare, is frequent; 

but nara&cha, ” ItominhjiiPt"' is an exception. The 

vowels after which, by the attractive power of the letters 
mentioned, an j i is placed, arc xi a. Mi d, > u, ^ d, tt ^ d, 
as to which we must also observe, that u, in the case of a 
succeeding i, is lengthened. Examples are : mai- 

dhya (iw madhya) “ middle ” ; nairyii^ “ man" ; 

bfwuiii, “ he is"; dadliditi, “ he gives" ; 

dtdpaynli, “he shines"; kerhidit*, 

"he makes"; HthdhU "praise," instead of .i fox yjj 

lludhi, from the root >^jj kn (m) ; tuiryat " the 

fourth," from chatiir, with the ^ cha suppressed *; 
A}^,)7j>o*jai dituirya, an adjective, derived from m7>wm ahura. 
With regard to the influence of y vre must observe, that 
it does not mix up an j i with a vowel immediately pre¬ 
ceding, but only with one separated from it by one conso¬ 
nant ; for if tlicrc be two, unless the first be ^ n, the retro¬ 
active power of y, i, or i', is neutralized; thus aki, 

not aisti, stands for " he is " ; on the other hand wc 

have bnvahUi, Sansk. bhavanti, *' they arc." 

Several other c'onsonants also resist simply [O. Ed. p. 41.J 
this power of attraction; thus wc have > 44 ^^ dakhyut not 

* Or more immediately from the Sanskrit ordinal IF^ turyya or 
tarlya, “ fourth.”—A'diYor. 
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daUchyu, “ land/' “ province"; and the i of the 
personal terminations mi and j»> hh or shi, obtain 
no influence over the preceding syllable. In the same man¬ 
ner, in the first person plural, mahi, not maihU 

corresponds to the Veda termination nf^ masi; and in the 
genitive of the stems, or inflective bases, in ai a, ^»'a} 
n-hSf not az//^, stands for a~si/a. 

42. y sometimes also exerts that disturbing influence 
on a following ai a or jus d, which is equivalent to the in¬ 
sertion df a vowel, or of i, and consequently eflects their 
transmutation into jx> ; thus the bases of nouns in 

* Tlio expression of the text is “iiofscrt nmlautendcu Einflass.” It is 
liimlly possilile to render into English without circumlocution certain 
terms whjch the philologcrs of Germany have invented and adopted to 
express the various modifications of the Jndo-Gcrmanic vowel; such as. 
Ablaut, Avflmit, lulaut. Umlaut. Whether these terms have in them¬ 
selves the virtue of suggesting to a Teutonic car the particular modification 
of the vowel to which they are respectively applied may be doubted; but 
if to the student and the tcaclicr they answer the purpose of a memoria 
tcchnira, their use is fully justified by the necessity of tlio case, and the 
practice of a language which possesses a singular and inexhaustible power 
of piogrcss and adaptation to exigencies. In our language, it seems to us 
tliat the uncouthness of such compounds as (Jpsound, Olfsound, and In¬ 
sound, could hardly be compensated by any advantage to be derived from 
their use ; and we therefore purpose, in the course of this work, where any 
of these terms occur in tlie original, to retain them in their German sliape. 
Of these terms. Ablaut and Umhivi arc those which chiefly, if not alone, 
are used by our author, lulaut is, we believe, merely the t^skrit Guna. 
The meaning of the two former, and- tlieir distinction from each other, 
may best be explained by the following extract front our author’s excel¬ 
lent work the Vocalismus, p. 10. 

dedgnate,” he says, “by the term Ablaut, a change of the root 
vowel, which is distinguished from the Umlaut by the fact that it is not 
produced by the influence of the vowel of the termination; for Umlaut is 
a mere affection, disturbance {Trubung) of the primary sound, through 
which that sound becomes more homogeneous with the vowel of the ter¬ 
mination; while in the Ablaut, without any recognised external cause, it 
makes room ftfr another, and, in general, totally different sound; as in 
Gothic, nima, ‘ I take ’ ; nam, ‘I took.’ 1 say, without any recognised ex¬ 
ternal 
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ya form, in the genitive, yi-hS, instead of 

yorhi; and, .with the verb, the old Sanskrit i|ya 
or 'VI yA of the fourth and tenth ckisses, in the present 
singular becomes Compare j^;o^^a}q)au^au dtd- 

pny^mU AiApayehit dtApayiUit 

w‘ith the Sanskrit ^rnrnpnfif Al&paydmi, ^UHiy u fVl AlApnyasu 
WEmfir dtdpayati. In the Inst syllable, ya before ^ m, 
according to rule, becomes ^ i'; and after tlie same 
analogy, ^a}» v.Tm bc(;omes dm. We find, therefore, 
for instance, fdtVzVn, **(junrtum," from iui- 

ryn; and thrishieint ** tertinm partem," 

chalhruslium, “ (junrttim partem" from tlirishvn, 

M»t;p>?<3M^ chuthrushva. This appearance is to be thus 
understood, that the antecedent semi-vowel, after the suppres¬ 
sion of the a, passes into its corresjmnding vowel, wJiicli, 
however, according to the rule of §. 6-1., must be a long one. 
The y*, after its influence has transformed ai a into 
A3 e, is often itself suppressed ; thus we find 9A»AsA}n»Ai^^^ 
frddaS.iaSrn, “ I shewed,” from prddesayam, which 

tcrnnl cause f because 1 think I can shew that the Ablaut also is prodneed 
by the particular quality and condition of the termination. Whether, 
iiowevcr, wc seek fur tlie radical vowel in the present or the preterite, the 
change is equally one quite difierent from that of the Indian truna or 
Vriddhi, and in this respect, that it is a positive change; while in Sanskrit 
the root vowel is not in fact changed, but only receives an increment, and 
that increment always one and the same, with which it diphthongizes it¬ 
self, as in Greek, t and u with e, Xcin-eo, (fjevyo. In respect of signification, 
likewise, there is a difference between the Indian Guna and Friddli and 
Germanic Ablaut; fiir the AblaiU has acquired for itself a significatoiy 
power for grammatical purposes, even if, as I conjecture, it did not origi¬ 
nally possess such: tlic contrast between the present and’ttic post seems 
to rest upon it, and there are indications that the latter is expressed by this 
change. In Sanskrit, Gumt and Vi^dhi present no indication of this sig- 
nificatoiy power, but, merely in the character of diphthongizing modifica¬ 
tions, accompany those inflections which do signify grammatical relations.” 

Farther illustrations of these latter remarks are to be found in tho 
Note 4, which Professor Bopp has appended to the above passage of the 
Vocalisrans.— Tram. 

* Cf. p. 963, Nota 
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according to the rule of the tenth class, would be formed 
from fifjl dis. The genitive termination ^ sya appears 
everywhere reduced into M. The semr-vowels y 
and » V are generally suppressed after preceding coiiso- 

[G. Ed. p. 42.J nants*; and thus, also, the imperative 

ending ^ swa gives up its w. 

40. In Sanskrit, ^ y is sometimes, for euphony, inter¬ 
posed between two vowels (Gram. Grit. rr. 271. 310. 311.); 
but this does not uniformly occur. In Zend, the interposi¬ 
tion of j/* between > w, ^ u, and a following to seems to 
amount to a law. Thus the Sanskrit * 9 ^ bruve, “ I say '' 
(from '^and Gram. Grit. r. 05.), becomes, in Zend, 
mruye (§. 63.); and the neuter form dive, “ two,” after the 
vocalisation of the w into », takes the form duye. 

44. We have already remarked (§. 30.) with respect to 
7 r, that at the end of a word an g e is iilways appended to 
it; for instance, diHare, “ Greater,” “Giver”; 

hvare, “Sun,” instead of ddtnr ; hvnr. 

Cn the middle of a word, where an »* h is not introduced 
according to §. 48., the union of 7 r with a following con¬ 
sonant is mostly avoided ; so, indeed, that to the originally 
vowellcss r an p is appended: thence, for instance, 
dudnrem, from dtularxn, ** vidi," “ vidit" ; or the r is 
transposed, in the same manner as is usual in the Sanskrit for 
the avoidance of the union of ^ r with two following con¬ 
sonants. (Gram. Grit. r. 34^.) Hence, for instance, aj»a}7^jui 
Alhruvn, “priests” (nominative), accus. 9^yA}»Aj7(^ dihra- 
vunem, from the theme yA»»7e^jui Atarvan, which in the w'eak 
cases (§. 129.) contracts itself into y>7>^jtti Athurun or y>7>As^Au 
Athaurun. (§. 28.) To tliis, also, ])ertains the fact that poly¬ 
syllabic stems (or uninflccted bases) in 9m ar, at the be¬ 
ginning of compounded forms, transpose this syllable into 
m9 ra; and thus m9<sm Athra, “ £ 1 * 0 ,” stands instead of 


But bcu § 721. 
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^A»(3jui Mhar* The combinatioTis ^^7 ryt Ed.p.43.] 

»7> urVf are only permitted where a vowel follows^ and the 
combination MoTMars only as a termination, and in tlie middle 
of a word before ^ t; for instance, tdiryot “tin' 

fourth”; vairya, “strong"; fM»7> wrvatu “soul” 

A}»^A}^ hattrvn, “whole" (?); dtars, “fire” (nomina¬ 
tive) ; narst “of a man”; f/nrstn, “ploughed ” ; 

but Mi>7(^A3^ chathrus, “ four times,” for chathurs, 

since here no a precedes the rs. 

45. It is worthy of remark, that in the Zend th&l is want¬ 
ing, as in Giinese tlic r, while, nevertheless, it exists in the 
modern Persian, and shews itself in words which are not of 
Semitic origin. The Sansknt ^ v lias three representatives 
ill the Zend, If, », and odl The two first arc so far distin¬ 
guished from each other in their use, that If corresponds to the 
Sanskrit v only at the beginning, and » only in the middle 
of words ; for instance, ^ra^slf vu&m, “ we," =a tRR vayam, 
A}»A)^ tfivn (jtui) = W^ tuva. • Tliis distinction, as Rask justly 
assumes, is only graphic, of, w'hich 1, with Burnouf, ren¬ 
der by w, most frequently occurs after (^th, so that » never 
accompanies an antecedent ^Ih. On the other luiiid we find » 
niucli oftener than Gd*after the aspirated medialsof this class. 
Perhaps the law here obtains that the (O^d/t, which, accoitl- 
ing to §. 39., stands fo^ d (^) ,is only followed by », while 
an original Q^dh, corresponding to a Sanskrit ^ dh, only 
appears in conjunction with oid! Thus ^»(da^ dadlivdo, 
“ having created,” “ given,” from the root dd I*, answers 
to the Sanskrit nom. dadwdn; while the accusative, 
of frequent occurrence in theVendid^, C ojddiwdnhn. 
seems to he identical with the Sanski it adhwdnam, 

“viam.” (Vend. Olsh. p. 18.) After other consonants than 

* By Stiimvie, tlie author here evidently means the crude derivative 
words which serve as Stems or Bases to inflected words, or those in com¬ 
bination with inflnctioiial terminations; thus dlhra for dthar, tbruis 
dlhrava^ dtfiramnt'm, not dtharca, dtharvammj &c. — Editor. 

t The root corre8poii(I.s to the Sanskrit dhd, 'sec §. 037. 
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<3 th and ^dh, 9>f w appears not to be admitted, but only 
» V; on the other hand, ad" w much prevails between two i’s 
or .» i and ^3 y, in which position*» v is not allowed. 

[G. £d. p. 44.J Thus we read in.the VcndidlUl (Olsh. p. 23). 
the nominatives driwis, ** beggar," (?) and 

daiwwt “a worshipper of Daeva." daiwbt however, 

as derived from dah)a through the suffix .» i, seems to me 
dubious, and I prefer the variation daMs. Or is it 

between I and i also that cxf w only can be allowed ? Another 
iiistaiico is, aiiiryS, nquis," as dative and ablative 

plural; an interesting form which long remained a mystery 
to me, but which I am now in condition to explain. It springs 
from the root ap, “ water" in such a manner, that after 
sn}>prcssion of the p,* the Sanskrit termination bhyas, 
which elsewhere, in the Zend, appears only as hyd, 
has weakened itself to wy6, and, aceording to §. 41., has 
introduced an j i into the base. Another instance in which 
XT bk has weakened itself in the Zend into a semi-vowel, 
and obtained the form oxfw'in virtue of its position between 
two j i's, is the very common preposition ahei, for 

which, however, aibi is sometimes substituted. It may 
Ixi appropriate here to remark that H hk appears in the 
Zend, in other company, in the enfeebled shape of » v. 
We find, namely, the base w ublia^ " both," not only in the 
shape AU> uba, but also in that of a)»^a> auua (§. 28.), the 
neater dual form of which I think I recognise in the Vend. S. 
p. 88 ., where ^»^a} aoii ijnmd 

fimhhS sphilSt imn hardly signity any thing else than *'amb(is 
f venerans jlmschaspantos^ {non conniventes Sanctos, see Nahis, 
vv. 25, 26.) Aiiquetil interprets (T. 3, p. 472.) ovS, by 
deux'* We have still another position to mention, in which 

[G. Ed. p. 46.] the semi-vowel erf" tv appears, namely, 
before 4^ r, in which connection the softer u; is more appro- 

* Comparo, ii^ this rospect, VXI aWura^ “ cloud,” for ah-bhra^ 

** water-bearing,’’and the Zend ju^g7|g_|juu a-hereta^ nom. “ water-bearer.” 

■ ■ t Biirnouf rcadsadi (i.e. “ over ”)and makesyoiite, signify “reverence.” 
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priate than the harder » v. The only example of this case 
is the feminine Suufrd, “ sword," "dagger," in which 

we believe we recognise the Sanskrit Tgafitilb^ra," shining,"* 
As to the pronunciation of the od* ir, I think, with Bumouf, 
that it accords with the English w, which also is akin to the 
Sanskrit ^ v after consonants. Rask reverses the pow'ers, 
pronouncing the Zend od* as the English ts and the letters 
Ip and » as the English tv. 

46. I have not detected in the v and w a power of at¬ 

traction similar to that which belongs to the as de¬ 
scribed in §. 41., unless the term haurva, “all," which 

often occurs, as well as vispa, is derived from the 

Sanskrit snrwa, “all.” I have, hovrever, already else¬ 
where ascribed to the corresponding vowel > u a power of 
attraction, howbeit sparingly exerted; in virtue of which, 
for instance, the base yAt»2u(pjui Hlarvatu •priests," in the 
weak cases (see §. 130.), after that fxslp van has contracted 
itself into un, by the influence of this n, also converts the 
a of the preceding syllable into u; hence, for instance, in 
the dative, dtaurun^ for tltarunS. The 

Sanskrit taruna, "young," is, in Zend, turnna 

or Ay>7>A}^ ^rmriina (§. 28.); and TO vusu, "thing," "riches," 

[G. Ed. p. 46 .] has, by the influence of the concluding ti, 
converted itself into v6hu. 

47. Bumouf was the first to remark on the fact, ])ecu- 
liar to the Zend, that the semi-vowels are fond of commu¬ 
nicating an aspiration to a preceding consonant; and we 
(§. 40.) have ascribed a similar influence to s and y n, 
and find ourselves compelled to assign the same also to the 

* The accusative Jd iuvjraAm, appears in Olshausen, p. 13, with 

the variation sufranm. ($. 40.) Then we often find the instru¬ 
mental for which, however, we must read 

uwraya, if iuwryit bo not derivable from a Theme iuvniy after 

the analogy of sundafij from sundofa. (Gramm. Grit. r. 270.) 
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labial nasal, by which, for instance, the feminine participle 
jojgmuahi has changed itself to 
The dental medial is free from this influence, for we find 
dvOf “two," driics, “a demon,” (accus. 

drujhn,) not dhrucs. dhrujfim. The guttural 

iiiediul is, Iiowcver, exposed to this influence, as in the 
abovcnientioncd inshmcc of jmjhmuHhi. We have, on the 
otlicr hand, adduced, in §. 38., a limitation of this appearance. 
The aspirating virtue of the y is less potent than that of 
the ^ r and ed* ir, and we find y often preceded by the uii- 
iispirated l\ for instance, in hitya, “the second," 

thrityn, “the thiid": on the other hand, we have 
mrrHhyn, “death," Sansk. ijij mrityu. 

48. In connection witli the above rule stands the pheno¬ 
menon, tliat before r, when followed by any consonant not 
a sibilant, an /it is usually placed; for instance 
malirkvi, “death," from the root mar (w mri,) “to die"; 

kehrpi-mt or lcvr%phnt “the body" (nom. 

velirka, or i (-rcka, “ w’olf," 

vnka.) The semi-vowel y also, which only appears be¬ 
fore vowels, sometimes attracts an ^ A; thus, Ai^^^iAtoxTcj 
ihwahya, “through thee," corresponds to the Siinskrit 
twaydi and the woM esahya (nom. 

[G. Ed. p. 47.] csnhyd adduced by Rask, stands for 
esaya and comes from the root jx^<S^ csi, “to rule," (ftij ksiti.) 

■ 49. We come now to the sibilants. The first, a palatal, 
pronounced in Sanskiit with a gentle aspiration, ^, which 
we express by s in Sanskrit, and i in Zend, is written in. 
the latter. Its exact pronunciation is scarcely ascertain¬ 
able. Anquetil assigns it that of the ordinary s. It in 
general occurs in those positions in which the Sanskrit in 
corresponding words has its ^ ,v; thus, for instance, dasa, ■ 
“ ten," sata, “ hundred," pnsu, “ beast," are common to both 
languages. In this respect m s has spread itself wider in 
Zend than in Sanskrit; that before several consonants, 
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iinmcly, ^ t, ^ k, and y n, as well at the beginning as in 
the middle of words—in the latter place, however, only 
after ai a, jui d, and ^ an —it corresponds to the Sanskrit 
dental or ordinary s Comjiare stdrd, “the stars,” 

with WRH, sldras; stfUmi, “I praise” with 

stAumi; asti, "he is,” with wftir asti; 

nk ninif " osshim^' with asthl ; shaudiu 

" shoulder,” (?) with skartdha ; snA. “ to purify,'” 
with ^ suA, "to bathe.” We might infer from this cir- 
cunistaiiee that x m was pronounced as a simple s, yet it 
may have to do with a dialectical preference for the sound 
sh, as happens with the German s in the Suabiaii dialect, 
and pretty universally at the beginning of words btifore t 
and p. It is further to be remarked, that s jj occurs also 
at Jtlie end of words after ^ an. The occasion for this j»rc- 
sents itself in the iiom. sing. masc. of bases in nt. 

.*>0. The semi-vowel » v is regularly hardened into o) p 
after m s ; hence, for instance, ipA, “ conis." ^^yAUQ>jj 
itpAnhn canom," aiq)jj.^(? vispa, “all,” [G. Ed.p. 4a.] 
A»Q)jrAi axpnt V horse,” corrcsjjonding to the Snnski-it tg? xu A, 
’^TRfn^hvAmtm, ftrff w vim, vng ax fra. spnda, “holy,” 

is not corresponded to by a Sanskrit sg^ir kvantft, which iniist 
have originally been in use, and which the Lithuanian 
xzantn-x indicates. From the Zend asq)jja) axpOt the trans¬ 
ition is easy to the Greek iWos-, which is less obvious in the 
case of the Indian nsira. 

51. For the Sanskrit lingual sibilant sh, the Zend 
supplies two letters, xfs and t^. The first, according to 
Rask, is pronounced like the ordinary a, and thcrcfore like the 
Sanskrit dental s9; while has the sound of^ = .v/f, 
and mai4cs this by a stroke of aspiration. We therefore write 
it sh.f Rask observes that these two letters are often inter¬ 
changed in MSS.; wdiich lie accounts for by the circumstance 

* It is in this Translation given sh without any mark. Sh drnotea the 
Satisk. R. 
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that Ma is used in the Pehlevi for sh, and that the Parsi 

copyists have been long better acquainted with the Pehlevi 

than the Zend. We find, also, in the Codex edited by Burnouf, 

J^J almost everywhere corresponding to ^^sh. We recognise, 

however, from the text edited by Olshausen of a part of the 

• 

Vendiddd, and the variations appended, that although in ety¬ 
mological respects ms as well as ^ corresponds to the San¬ 
skrit s/i, the principal position of is before strong con¬ 
sonants (§. 25.) and at the end of words; a ])osition of much 
importance in the Zend, and which requires attention in the 
cases of other classes of letters. In this respect Mi re¬ 
sembles, among the dentals, /, among the gutturals c, 
and among the iiasiils principally ^ n. At the end ot 
words, indeed, jtis s corresponds to the Sanski'it n .v, but yet 

[G. £d. p. 40.J only after such letters as, in the middle of 
a word, would, according to Rule lOl(^) of my Sanskrit Gram¬ 
mar, change an original ^ s into sh ; namely, after vowels 
other than a and 4, and after the consonants (3^ c and 2 r. 
Honc(% for instance, the nominative juoj^jajq) “Lord," 
Mi>MM(i paiiHS, “beast,” tVars, “fire," Mi^^ tirucs, 

“ decnion," from the theme druj. On the other hand, 
43 ^ 7 ^ harmiii, “bearing,” from bannif.* In the 

word juoA}»juv 9 (S^ cams, “ six," it is true a terminating ma a 
stands after a \ but it docs not here replace a Sanskrit «, 
but the original ^ sh of ir*( shnsh. As evidence of the use 
of .M 3 s for ^ sli before strolig consonants, w'e may adduce 
the very usual superlative suflix ista (/.p. /uTof), 

corresponding to the Sanskrit ishthn. Other examples 
are karsta, "ploughed,” for ^ krish^. In the 

word sayana “camp,” jm 3 stands irregularly for 

M g, which latter wgs to be anticipated from the San¬ 
skrit sayana (cf. saM, §. 54.) In the fern, numeral 

*‘I retain here the original it, since the theme of the word does not 
appear in use. ^ t ^ust otherwise havo been changed for m t. 
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tisardt three" (Olsh. p. 26). the might seem 
questionable, for the Sanskrit form is thras, and ^ ac> 
cording to §. 53.. becomes e* h. The however, is here 
in a position (after ^ i) in which the Sanskrit favours the 
conversion of « s into w sh ; and on this rests the Zend 
form thard. That it does not, however, stand as 

tisharo, as we might expect from §. 52., is certainly 
not to be ascribed to the origiiuil existence of o, for 
iisar6 stands for /isrd, 

52. tp stands for the Sanskrit ^^8h be- [G. Bd. p. 60.] 

fore vowels and the semi-vowels y and » v ; compare 
f a^taishanm and uHnhhvot with 

vtC'shiLm, " horum" and et^shu, “in his"; 

mushya, “man," with a^v| manushya. Yet sh does not 
unite itself with an antecedent (SS c; but for tlic Sanskrit 
^ ksh we find almost everywhere in Olshausen’s text, and 
without variation, J^ 3 d^ cs; hence, for instance, 
esathra, “king," Sanskrit ksliatrat “a man of the war¬ 
like or royal caste." The wonl of frequent occurrence, 
cshnatkna, and the third person connected with 
it, cshnadmuySili, we must, on a double 

ground, reject, and prefer the variation given at p. 33, since 
.M 3 s here is prolonged, as well by the preceding c ns by 
the following n. It is, however, worthy of remark, that the 
Sanskrit 19 hsh in many Zend words abandons the guttural, 
and appears as tp sh. For iiistonce, dnkshina, 

'* dexter" becomes xsptp^ dmhina (Lithuan. deszintp “the 
right hand"), and akshi, “eye," becomes Jtp*s ashi, 
which, however, seems only to occur at the end of possessive 
compounds (Bahuvrihi). 

53. ni 5 is never, in etymological fespects, the repre¬ 
sentative of the Sanskrit ^ A, but of the pure and dental 
sibilant ^ s. Before vowels, semi-vowels, and m, in Zend, 
this letter invariably becomes o*, possibly because ^ sw 
(§. 35 .) takes the shape ^ kh; vrhile before n, and such con¬ 
sonants as cannot unite with a preceding 5, (§. 49.) it is to 
he looked for in the shape of jj s. The [G. Ed. p. 61.] 
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roots which begin with sp and ^sph have not yet been 
detected by me in the Zend; but I am convinced that 
W5I spris, for instance, ** to touch,” could not begin otlier- 
wisc in Zend than with q)jj iip. Compare, for instance— 

ZEND. SANSKnrr. 


hd, “they,” 


sd. 

ai^q)aio* haptn, ** seven,” 


snpta. 

hakrrf't, “once,” 

TOR 

e N. 

sfikrii. 

jp*Aj ahi, “ thou art,” 

Rtftr 

asi. 

jAM^M>At nhmdi, “ to this,” 


asnidi. 

hvart't “ sun,” 


swur, 

Aj»o» hva, “his,” 


swn. 


TIic w’ord “ tongue,” from Jihwn, deserves 


mention, because the sibilant quality of the j is treated 
fis a, and replaced by w h (§. 59.). 

51. 1 do not remember to have met with dn instance of 


the combination ^ hr; the Sanski-it word sahasru, 
“ thousand,” which might give occasion for it, has rejected 
tlic sibilant in the last syllable, and taken the shape 
huznnra. If, in the word Ajjj»jo>o' hmhu ” dry,” Sansk. 
igciii mshkot w replaces the Sansk. ^ .y, we must remember 
that the Latin ucctvi indicates a Sansk. ^ s, because c regu¬ 
larly answers to L In many instances of Sanskiit roots 
beginning with « s, the corresponding Zend form may be 
grounded on the change which is cfTectcd on an initial $ by 
the influence of certain prepositions. (Gram. Crit. r. 80.) 

[G. Ed. p. 53.] Thus I belj ;ve I have clearly ascertained 


the existence of the Sanskrit participle siddha, ” per¬ 
fected,” in the term of frequent .occurrence in the Vendidad 
shdlsihjt; after the analogy of irikn, 

“deceased,” from irith (see §. 99.) Olshausen notifies 
(p. 29) as variatioiis of shdXkem — 

shdisfim, shdistim, and 

kidis^m. In all these forms, tlic long a pre¬ 
sents a difliculty; for, according to §. 28., flra shidh would 
give the form shaidh; and this, with the suflix to. 
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ghniitn, in the noin. and accus. neut. 
shrYnthn. What Anquetii (vol. 11. p. 279) translates, Justp 
juge dll monde qui existe par vatre puissance, vous qiii ^ies la 
piireie mime, quelle est la premiere chose qui plabe h cette terre 
{qne nous hahitons), el la rende favorable, runs in the original 
(Olsli, p. 29, Biirnouf, p. 137), -ja5»^jja} 

A»>^ . ^>AU)^A> 

DAlarv gaHhnnaiini astvaitinanm mliAuml kva pnoirlm an- 
liAo zhno shAislhn? Creator mundorum existenliam, pure! 
iibi (quid) primum hvjus terra- perfechnn (.bomtm?") * 

55. The nominative pronominal base ^sija (Gramm. 
Crit. r. 268), in the Veda dialect, is under the influence of 
tin; preceding word ; and we sec in Rosen’s specimen, p. 6, 
this proiionii, ^^hcll it folh)ws the particle ^ n, converted 
into xushija, after the analogy of rule lOl" of niy Grammar. 

I have detected a similar phenomenon in the Zend pronouns; 
for we find aiw he, “ tjus," “ f‘i," which is founded on a 
lost Sanski'it ^ ii (cf. it mi, “?mc/,” “ mihi," rud ?r ti, “ tui," 
"tihi"), when it follows gi.'.}, “if,” taking the form 

jiSMi si (more correctly, perhaps, lotp she)', for instance, 
at p. 37 of Olshausen : while on the Siinie page we find 
gizichn hi, {und icemi ihm,) [G. Kd. p. 63.] 

“ and if to him.” In the following page we find a similar 
phenomenon, if, as I can hardly doubt, shAo (thus 1 
read it with the variation), corresponds to the Sanskrit 
asAu iUe," **illu"): *15 

N6it zi im sAo shAo yA (text; yAo) dareyha 

akarsta (text, ndarsfa), “ For not tliis earth which 

lies long unploughcd.” 

56<^). An w h standing between a or A and a following 
vowel is usually preceded by a guttural nasal {y »); and 
this appendage seems indispensable—I remember, at least, 
no exception—in cases wliere th% follow'ing vowel is r/, A, 
or c. We find, for instance, a»»>^ 65 a.^a}<u> usazayanha, 

“ thou wast born ”; while in the active the personal ending 
jo> hi of the present admits no nasal; and we find, for 

I 

E- 
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instance, jwm alii, “ thou ai*t,” baesahi, ** thou 

givest," not mhi^ bcumnhi. 

56bX The termination as, which in Sanskrit only before sonant 
consonants (§. 25.) and wo, dissolves its iiinto Vu.and contracts 
the latter together \rith the preceding a into ^ d (compare die 
French au, from al ): this ancietit termination as appears in 
Zend, ns also in Prakrit and Pali, always under the shape of d. 
On the other hand, the termination dv, which in Sanskrit 
before all sonant letters entirely abandons the s, in Zend 
has nevcr'allowcd the concluding sibilant entirely to expire, 
but everywhere preserves its fusion in the shape of ^ o (for 
fO. Ed. p.S4."I w); and I consider myself thereby strongly 

supported in a conjecture I enounced before my acquaintance 
with Zend,* that in Sanskrit the suppression of a terminating 
s after d had preceded the vocalization of this s into ii. It 
is remarkable that where, in Zend, as above observed, an 
9 n precedes the ty h which springs out of the s of the 
syllable ds, or whore, before the enclitic particle chn, 
the s above mentioned is changed into m it, together with 
these substantial rejircsentatives of the s, its evaporation 
into u is also retained, and the sibilant thus appears in 
a double form, albeit torpid and evanescent. To illustrate 
this by some examples, the Sanskrit mds, “ luna ”— 
an uninflcctcd nominative, for the s belongs to the root— 
receives in Zend the form mdo, in wliich o represents 
the Sanskrit s ; iirv mds-cha, “ lunaifuef* gives us 
mdoschot and irnn mdsam, “ lunam," mdunhhn; so 

that in the two last examples the Sanskrit sibilant is repre¬ 
sented by a vowel and a consonant. The analogy of mdoa/tem, 
lunam," is followed in all similar instances; for example, 
for dsa “fait,'' we find donha, and for 

dsdm, “enrunit" doff/fonm'l'. 


* ObHcrvaiiofhft, rule 78 of the Latin edition of Sanskrit Grammar, 
t Barnonf is of a diffeivnt opinion as to the matter in question, for in 

the 
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.)7. Two sibilants remain to be mentioned, namely,^ and 
do, of which the former was probably pronounced like the 
French r, and may therefore be replaced [G. Ed. p. 55 .] 
by that letter. Ktymolo^cally this letter answers to the 
Sanskrit 7 h for the most part, which never corresponds 
to the Zend w h. Compare, for example, 

SVNSKUIT /.Exn. 

a/iam, “ I," 

hasta, “ hand," zaHta. • 

sniinsra, “ thousand," hazanra. 

Iiantif “ he strikes," zumti. 

vuholi, " he carries," j^ja^a)^ vazaitt. 

“ hears," 

U hh “ for.” 
f«ld|T jihmX " tongue," 

*ngir maluil, “ great," 

.53. Sometimes j z appears also in the place of the San¬ 
skrit srj; so that tlie sibilant portion of this letter, pro¬ 
nounced (fsck, is alone represented, and the fl sound sup¬ 
pressed (see §. 53.). Thus jaj>*o ynz, " to adore," answers 
to the Sanski'it yaj ; as^j^ajj zadshn, “ to please," springs 
from the Sanskrit root “to please or gratify." 

Thirdly, the Zend z represents also the Sanskrit n < 7 , which 
is easily accounted for by the relationship between g and j. 
The Indian g6, (accus. yams) bos and terra, has, in Zend, 
as also ill Greek, clothed itself in two forms; the first 


A5»^JM» Ilizvfi, (§. .53.) 

^aj9 mazd (from nutzas, 
a<!e. 9£i»ijuu^A}9 mazanhem.) 


tlic Nouveau Jourii. Abiatiquu, tom. iii. p. 343, speaking of the relation of 
maovJko to manauhos without noticing the analogies which occur in coses 
of repetition, iimosh-clia^ ^*lunnque,” tirruraoth-cha, arbarenque," lie 
“ In tndongho, there is perhaps this difference, tliat the ngh does not re¬ 
place the Sanskrit fbr this letter has already become 0 in consequence 
of a change of frequent occurrence which we have lately noticed. 

k2 
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signification has maintained itself in Zend, but in Greek 
has given way to the labial; and /SoCy and or 

g&u»t correspond to the Sanskrit nom. gAua. 

[G. Ed. p. .06.] For the signification “ earth ’* the Greek 
has preserved the guttural, which in Zend is replaced by z. 
The nom. zAo supposes an Indian form an^ for 
in the accusative, ^'^znhm agrees, in respect 
of inflection, as closely as possible with ann gAm and 

59. do is of less frequent use, and was probably pro¬ 
nounced like the French y; 'we write it zlu It is observable, 
that as the French j in many words corresiK)nds to the Latin 
semi-vowel 7 , and derives from it its own dcvelopeihent, so 
also sometimes, in Zend, do zh has arisen out of the San¬ 
skrit g. Thus, for iiistanee, yuyam, “ you,” (««*), 
becomes 9^do^^;*0 yuzhmu Sometimes, also, do zh has 
sprung from the sound of the English 7 , and corresponds to 
the Sanskrit ^ 7 , as in >ygdo zhhiUj Sanskrit W^jdnii, “knee.” 
Finally, it stands as a termiiiatiiig letter in some prefixes, in 
the place of the Sanskrit dental 11 s after i and n; thus, 
j^jA)^dojy nizliburuiti, “ he carries out”; 
fluzh-ucthnt “ill spoken”: on the other hand, 
dus-mat^m, “ ill thought.” 

60. We have still to elucidate the nasals, which we have 
postponed till now, because for them a knowledge of the 
system of the other sounds is indispensable. We must first 
of all mention a diflei’eiice from the Sanskrit, that in Zend 
every organ has not its particular nasal; but that here, in 
respect of n, two main distinctions are established, and that 
these mainly depend on the circumstance wlietlier n precedes 
a vowel or a consonant. In this manner y and- ^ are so 
contrasted, that the first finds its place chiefly before whole 
and half vowels, and also at the end of words; the latter only 
[G. Ed. p. 57.] in the middle of-strong consonants. We 

find, for instance, hankdray^i, “I glorify”; 

pnneha, "five”; hihhyantem: on the 
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othei* hand, juiynd (nom.) man"; “ not"; 

harayen, " they might bear”; Ai^^yAt anyth “ the other." 
Concerning the- difference between y and ^—a difference 
not recognised in European alphabj^ts—it is probable that 
being always fenced in by strong consonants, must liave 
had a duller and more suppressed sound than the freer y; 
and by reason of this weak and undecided character of its 
pronunciation, would appear to have applied itself more 
easily to every organ of tlie following letter. 

61. Still feebler and more undecided than perhaps 
an equivalent to the Indian Anuswarai we conjecture to 
have been the nasal which is always mvolved with a> a, 
and which seems from its form to hiive been a fusion of 
Aj and y. We find this letter;-w’hieh we write first, 
before sibilants, before w h, like the Anuswara, and before 
the aspirates and ^/; for instance, esnyans, 

regnans," accus. esayantom { 

zunliyanidnn. a part of the middle future of the root yj^ znn, 
“ to beget,” but, as it seems to me, with a passive signifi¬ 
cation (” fjiti nascHur," Vend. S. pp. 28 and 
munthmt “ speech,’’ from the root yA»9 man; 

“mouth," probably from the Sanskrit Wt^jnp, "to pray," 
§. 40., and with the nasal inserted. Secondly, before a 
terminating ^ m and y n. We have here to observe that 
the Sanskrit termination Am is always ' changed to 
1}^ aiim in Zend ; for intance, datlhanm, “ I gave," 

Sanskrit nr/at/dm ; CyyA>rt>.wo) pAdhananm. **pcdum,'''^ 

Sans. xi^js(iR^pAddnAm ; and that the ter- [G. Ed. p. 58.] 
mination of the third person plural, ier an, provided the a flo 
not pass into p, always appears as ii double nasal y^ ann.* 
62. For the nasal, which, according to §. 56., is placed os 
an euphonic addition before the w h, which springs from 
II s, the Zend has tvro characters, y and jS, to both which 

* The termination ann from tin bcluiigti to the potential, prccative, and 
subjunctive. 


103.); 
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Anquetil assigns the sound ng.* We write them a. in oi'der 
to avoid giving the appearance of a g preceded by a gut¬ 
tural n to this guttural, wliich is only a nasal precursor of 
the following to the difference in the use of these 

two letters, g always follows a and do ; jS, on the contra^, 
comes after t and e, for which the occasion is rare. For 
instance, in the relative plural nom. yhihS, quit' 

and in the fern. pron. genitives, as ainMo, “ hujus," 

which often occurs, but as often without j i, and with g n, 
dnh%o. What phonetic difference existed between g 
and we cannot venture to pronounce. Ani^uetil as we 
have seen, assigns the same pronunciation to each; while Rask 
compares with the Sanskrit pilatal n, and illustrates 
its sound by that of the S|)anish and Portuguese ii. 

(i3. The labial nasal 9 m does not differ from the San¬ 
skrit it: it must, however, be remarked, that it sometimes 
takes the place of b. At least the rout “ speak," in 

Zend becomes mru ; as mmom, “ I spoke,” 
rnradt, “he spoke”: in a similar manner is the tuduiii 
muklia, “ mouth,”- related to the Latin bucca ; and not 
[fi. Ed. p. 6P.3 much otherwise the Latin, mare to the 
Sanskrit edr#, “ water.” I consider, also, mu/tus re¬ 
lated to bahuUit the Greek wdAoj, and the Gothic filu. 

64. A concluding 9 m operates in a double manner 011 
a preceding vowel. It weakens (see §. 30.) the a» a to g p ; 
and, on the other hand, lengthens the vowels i and u; 
^thus, for instance, paitm, “the Lord,” tunum, 

“ the body,” from the bases paiti, tanu. ■ In 

contradiction to tliis rule we find flie vocative of frequent 
occurrence, 9>AU)^Af ashdum, " pure.” Here, hpwever, 
>jb} du, as a diphthong, answers to the Sanskiit ^ du, the 
last element of which is not capable of further lengthening 

* Burnouf hIso writes the first of these Jtg. I have done the snme in 
my reviews hi the Journal of Lit. Crit. 
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The form in question is a couttactioii of the theme 
ashavan; with an irregular conversion of the 
concluding y n- into f m. 

65. We give here a complete summary of the Zend 
characters. 

Simple Vowels : ai a, ^ ^ e; am d; J t, ^ > (/, ^ i>, ^ a, 

Diphthongs: a> ui; jam di; ^ d, gm du, >am rhi. 

Gutturals: ^ k (before vowels and » 9^, c (principally 
before consonants), kli (from ^ «ir, before vowels 
and^iy); ^ g, ^ gh. 

Palatals; ^ ch, 

Dentals : ^ t (before vowels and g), f (before con¬ 
sonants and at the end of words), Ih (before whole 
and semi-vowels),^ f/, dh. 

Labials: c) p, \j (the latter before vowels, sciiii-vowels, 
nasals, and ma «), j h. 

Seini-vowels: y (the two [(». E<I. p.OO.] 

first initial, the last medial), 7, ^ r (the last only after 
^ j)f » t' (the first initial, the last medial), exT w. 

Sibilants and h '.Ms, tp sh, ao s, eb zh (or like tlie 
French z, o' h. 

Nasals: ^ n (before vowels, semi-vowels, and at the end 
of words), n (before strong consonants), an (be¬ 
fore sibilants, o* /i, (j th, and f n), 9 n (between 

A} a or gus do, and o' h, and between a and r*), jS u 
(between j i or and o* //), ^ m. 

Remark also the Compounds eftP for o'Aiu/i/and for 

St. 

66. We refrain from treating s[)ecially of the Greek, 
Latin,' and 'Lithuanian systems of sounds, but must licre 
devote a closer consideration to tlie Germanic. The Gothic 
a, which, according to Grimm, is always short, answers 


* K.g. Ai^^^Aso* hazanra, thoasan«1.” 
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completely to the Sanskrit a ; and the sounds of the Greek 
e and o are wanting, in their character of degeneration 
from a, in Gothic as well as in Sanskrit. The ancient 
a has not, however, always been retained in Gothic; but 
in radical syllables, as Well as in terminations, has often 
been weakened to i, or has undergone suppression; often, 
also, by the influence of a following liquid, has been con¬ 
verted into u. Compare, for instance, sibuiit “ seven,” wiUi 
tETST^ saptfin; tnihun, " ten,” with damn. 

67. We believe ourselves authorized to lay down as a 
law, that ^ a in polysyllabic w'ords before a terminating s 
is everywhere weakened 'into /, or su])pressed; but before 
a terminating lli generally appears as i A concluding 

in the Gothic cither remains unaltered, or disappears: it 
never becomes i. 

68. In the Old High German the Gotliic a either remains 

[(w. Ed. p. (i I.] unaltered, or is weakened to #>, or is changed 

by the influence of a liquid to u = perhaps o. According to 
this, the ri'lation of the unorganic e to the Gothic n is the 
same ns that of tlu’ Gothic i (§. 66.) to ^ a ; eompai*e, for 
instance, in the genitive of the bases in a vnkn-st/a. 
Gothic rid/i-Sf Old High German wolfp^st. In the dative plural 
wolfu-m stands to rvifa-m in the same relation as above (§. 66.), 
slbim to saplnii. The precedence of a licpiid has also, in Old 
High German, sometimes converted this a into u or o ; com- 
])are plintv-inu{mo), vwco, with the Gothic blindummn. Also 
after the German J or y, which in Sanskrit (ij y) belongs as 
a .semi-vowel to the same class as r, the Old High German 
seems to prefer n to a ; thence plintju, without j also plintu, 
** casco,'* ns a feiu. nom. sing., and neuter nom. acc. voc. 
plural; plinta ** cascam.’* The u of the first person present, as 
kipn, *'I give,” Gothic giha, 1 ascribe to tlie influence of’ 
the dropped personal letter m. Respecting the degenera¬ 
tion of the original a sound to u compare also §. 66. In 
the Old Higli German inseparable praposition ki (our 
German ge) = Gothic go, Sanskrit so or ?ni sam, we 
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have an example in which the Gothic-Sanskrit a has be¬ 
come i. 

69, For the Sanskiit urd, the Gotliic, which has no 
long a, almost always substitutes 6 (§. 4.), and this J, in cases 
of abbreviation, falls back into the short a. Thus, for instance, 
in Grimm’s first fern, declension of the strong form, the 
nom. and accus. sing, d is softened to a, whence ffida, gibo-s 
(§. 118.). Generally in the Gothic polysyllabic forms, the ' 
concluding w d is shortened to a ; and where 6 stands 
nt the termination, an originally succeeding condbnant has 
been dropped; for instance, in the gen. plur. fern, d stands 
for dm. Sometimes, also, in the Gk)thic, d corresponds 
to the Sanskrit d, as in the gen. plur. masc. and ‘neuter. < In 
the Old High German the Gothic d either [G. Ed.' p. 62 .] 
remains d, as in the gen. plur., or divides itself into two 
short vowels; and, acconling to differences of origin, into on, 
vOf or uo\ of which, in the Middle High German, no prevails; 
while in the Modern High German the two divided vowels 
are contracted into u. For the Gothic d=wi<1, the Old, 
Middle, and Modern High German have preserved the old d, 
except in the gen. plural. 

70. For ^ i and ^ i the Gothic has i and ri; which latti'r, 
aa Grimm has sulliciently shewn, is everywhere to bn 
considered as long {, and also in Old and Middle High 
German is so represented. We, together with Grimm, as 
in the case of t|ie other vowels, designate its prolongation 
by a circumflex. In the Modern* High German the long i 
appears mostly as ei ; compare, for instance, mein with the . 
Gothic genitive meina, and the Old and IKdiddle High Ger¬ 
man min. Sometimes a short i is substituted, as in /iV/i, 
answering to the Ciothic feiks, “like,” at the end of com¬ 
pounds. On the long i, in « ir, “ GotJiic veis, we can 
lay no stress, as we match tlie dat. sing, mir also with the 
Gothic. mz«. It is scarcely worth remarking that we usually, 
in writing, designate the elongation of the i and other vowels 
by the addition of an h. 
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71. While the originsil tin has undergone many altera¬ 
tions in the Germanic languages, and has produced both 
i and u, I have been able to detect no other alterations in 
i and i than that i is as often suppressed as a ; but it never 
happens, unless some rare exceptions have esca})ed me, tliat 
i is replaced by a heavier vowel a or u.* ** We may lay 
[O. Ed. p. (iiJ.J it down os a rule, that final i has given 
way in German everywhere, as it has generally in Latin. 
Compare. 


HAX.sk KIT. 

ORKRK. 

I.\T1N. 

(JOTIITC. 

pnri, 

ircpi. 

pt'r. 

fair. (§. 82.) 

gitft upffri, 

vvep, 

svpvr. 

vffir. 

TSrfigr n»fi. 

carl. 

l‘St, 

ist. 

smdt. 

. , 
cvri. 

sunt. 

Sind, 


72. Where a concluding i occurs in Gothic and Old High 
Gernian it is always a mutilation of the German J (or y) toge¬ 
ther with the following vowel; so that j, after the suppres¬ 
sion of this vowel, has vocalized itself. Thus the uiiinflected 
Gothic accus. /inri, “ e.i crei/um," is a mutilation of t The 
Sanskrit would require haxi/fi-m ; and -the Zend, after §. 12., 
meeting the Germanic half way, hari-m. Before a con- 
eluding s also, in the Gothic, is usually suppressed ; and 
the Gothic terminating syllable i.v, is mostly a weakening 
of as, §. 67. In Old High German, and still more in Middle 
and Modern High German, the Gothic i has often degene¬ 
rated into e, which, where it occurs in the aiKcented syllable, 
is expressed in Grimm by e. We retain this character. We 
have also to obser^'c of the Gothic, that, in the old text, / 


* The Sanskrit finj pttri, “ fiithcr,” probably stands for tJTlj pdtri, 

**ruler”; and the European languages have adhered to the true original. 
(Gramui. Grit. r. 178, Annot.) 

t In the text fioTja but in order to slicw more exactly the connectioii 
with tbc Sanscrit y, vide §. (>8.1.13.; and ns the J is simply and uni¬ 
versally ])ronounccd y, the German J will be represented by y in this 
translation. 
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at the beginning of a syllable is distinguished by two dots 
above, which Qrimm retains.. 

73. As in Zend (§. 41.), by the attractive force of-i, i, or 
y, an f is introduced into the antecedent syllable ; so also, in 
Old High German, the corresponding sounds have obtained 
an assimilating power; and frequently an [G. Ed. p. G4.] 

a of the preceding syllable is converted into r, without any 
power of prevention on the part of either a single or double 
consonant. Thus, for instance, we hud from branch,'" 
the plural esti; from anat, "grace,” tile plural c»sti*, and from 
vaUu, "1 fall,” the second and third persons veUisf vellit. 
This law, however, has not prevaded the Old High German 
universally: we find, for instance, arpi, "hf^edHas,** not 
rrpi; zaharit ” lacryma’," not zaheri. 

74. In the Middle High German, the e, which springs 
from the older i, has both retained and extended the power 
of modification and assimilation; inasmuch as, witli few 
limitations, (Grimm, p. :)32,) not only every a by its retro¬ 
spective action becomes e, but generally, also, d, u, and n 
arc modified into ep, ii, and u; d into <r, and uo into ue. 
Thus the plural yeafp, thtPlOf tjriicJiPj kiichr, lipw, yruvap, 
from yastf dr(Vi%ruchf koch, hhu yruoz. On the other hand, 
in the Old High German, the e which has degenerated from 
i or a obtains no such power; and we find in the genitive 
singular of the above words, yaste-s, drale-s, &c., because 
the Old High German has already, in the declension of tlie 
masculine i class, reduced to e the i belonging to the class, 
and which in Gothic remains unaltered. 

73. The e produced in Old and Middle High German 
by the modification of o, is retained in the Modem High 
German, in cases where the trace of the original vowel is 
either extinguished or scarcely felt; as, JCnde, Engel, aetxen, 
nelzen, nennen, brennen ,• Gotli. andi, ayyilua, aaiyan, natyan, 

namnyan, brannyan. Where, however, the original vowel 

• • 

is distinctly opposed to tlie change, we place d, short or 
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[(i. Ed. p. 00 .] long;, from short or long a; and in the same 
relation, u from u, o from u, m from an ; for instance, Brfinde, 
P/alPf DUmh, Fluge, Kikhe, Tone, Bdume, from Brand, 
Pffil, &c. 

76. For ^u, "mu, the Gothic has u, which is generally short. 

Among the few examples cited by Grimm, p. 41, of long v, 
wo particulArir.c the comparative suthd, the essential part of 
which corresponds to the Sausk. “sweet,” 

and in which the long u may stand os a compensation for 
the abscn 6 c of the w{v), which becomes vocalized. In Old High 
German it seems to me thatto dwell,” and tr^en, “to 
trust,” correspond to the Stinskrit roots vtjjhu, “to be,” y^dhru 
“to stand fast”—from which comes IR dhruva, “fast,” 
“constant,” “certain” (Gramm. Grit. r. 51.) —with the Guna 
form of wliich (§. 26.) the Goth, hauan, tranan, is connected; 
cf. Hf^m^bhav-Uim, “to be,” v^i^^dhrav^Uum, “to stand 
fast.” The Middle High German continues the Gothic Old 
High German ?1, but the Modern High German substitutes 
au, whence haimi, Iranon, Tuuhe (Gothic dubu). 

77. As out of the Sanskrit "9 n, in Zend, the sound of a 
short has developed itself (§. 32.), tlius,^lso, the Gotliic 
n shewa itself, in the.more recent dialects, ofteuer in the 
form of 0 than in its own. Thus have the Verbs in the 
Old and Middle High German (Grimm’s gtli conjug.) pre¬ 
served a nidiual u in the plur. of the pret., but replaced it 
by 0 in the passive part. Compare, for instance, bugum, 
“webend,” bugans, “bent,” wi Ii Old High German 
jwkanrr, Middle High German bugen, bogen. The example 
adduced shews, also, the softening of the old m to e, in uii- 
(iccented syllabes, in Middle High German as in Modern 
High German; so that this unaccented e may represent all 
original vowels— a, i, u ; and we may lay it down as a rule, 
that all long and short vowels in the last syllable of poly- 


* Cf §. 447. Note. 
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syllabic words, are either worn away or softened down to a 
mute e. 

78. For the diphthongs (a+ i) and [O. Ed. 

fi (a + h). the Gothic has ai and au, wdiich are also 
monosyllabic, and w-ere perhaps pronounced like If ^ and <>. 
Compare havaima, '* tpdificpmitJt** w’itli bhavihnn,**shnns'^^ 

svmH-s, “of a son,” with its equivalent «mih5-.v. Where 
these Gothic diphthongs of and au have maintained themselves 
unaltered in value, they then appear, in writing, ns ^ and A* 
which must be considcretf ns contractions of a + ^ .and u + »; 
as in the Latin nmAmm, from amnimm (§. 5.)^, and as in 
the almost solitary (‘ase of Ads, the long o of which is the 
result of a coiitraetion of u + a, whose latter element appciirs 
again before vowels in the independent shape of v {hovh, 
havnn\ while the fimt clement o, in its degeneration, 
ap}ienrs as a (§. ;3.). Compare, 

swsKiiiT. (iOiiiic. or.D iiinii orrmav. 

charemfi (ramus), farahtin, rar^mh. 

charrta (ratis), fnraith, vurAt. 

trbhyas (/its), lhaim . drm. 

79. In like manner, in all subjunctives, and in the pro¬ 
nominal declension in which the adjective Imscs in a take 
part, an Old High German i corresponds to the Sanskrit 
7 e and Gothic ni. The Middle High [G. Ed. p. 67.] 
(lerman has shortened this A, its standing in an unaccented 
terminating syllable (varen, vuret). Besides tliis, the Middle 
High German has, in common with the Old High German, 

If, liowcvcr, the Gothic diphthongs in question were not pronounced 
like their etymological equivalents ^ennd 7ft d, hut, os Grimrn con¬ 
ceives, approximate to the Vriddlii-change (§. 2G.} ^ at and du; in 
sne-h case the High German v, d, as opposed to the Gothic ai, att, are not 
merely continuntions of these Gothic diphthongs: but the pronunciation 
assigned by the Sanskrit to .the union of a with i or «, must have been 
first introduced into the Germanic, under certain conditions, in the eighth 
eontury. 
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preserved the diphthong 4 where it stood in radical syllables 
under the protection of a following u, r (out of the older s), 
or h (c/i), even in cases where one of these letters had been 
dropped, or where u had vocalized itself into v or o. 
(Grimm. p[». 90. 01 .'l). Compare, 



riLii 

MIDDLK 

. OOTJIIC. 

mail onnsiAN. 

man okruan. 

niv, “ a-viim," 

^ivin. 


. II . 

4 

'.vjid. 

ftnairs, nix. 


rnriht, “ mngh, ' 

mir; 

mil 

laistyini, '‘diKvrr," 

fdriiii. 

/dmh 

fni/ir, “ imnmiiditi.il'' 

Idi 

Iddi. 


ill the Modern High German this is partly preserved, 
partly replaced; for instdlice, mt^r (mrhr), SdmA {Schnee), 
Sdp (Gotliic miraht); but ich Ihhf godieh. (Grimm, p. 983.). 

80. As the for the (Gothic ai^ so the rJ for mi, in the 
Old and Middle High German, is favoured by certain 
consonants; and those which favour the o are the more 
numerous. They consist of the dentals (according to the 
Sanskrit divi.sion, §. 16.) /, r/, r, tog(‘thcr with their nasal 
and sibilant (a, s ); further, the semi-vowel r; and h, which, 
as a termination in Middle High German, becomes ch (Sec 
Grimm, ]ip. 91. 04:}). The roots, which in the Gothic 
admit the Guna modification of the radical u by a, in 
the preterite singular, oppose to the Gothic au, in Middle 
and Old High German, a double form; namely, d under the 
condition above mentioned, and next on, §. 34., in the absence 
[G. Ed. p. 68 .] of the letter which protects 6. For instance. 
Old High German zdli, Middle High German zikh {troTij 
iraxil) Gothic Itiulu Sanskrit 2^15 duddhu {jiiuhi, muki,) ; 
but p6vv, hmic, flexi, fleiH, Gothic hauy, Sanskrit 
bn-bhdja. The Modern High German exhibits the G^othic 
diphthong au, either, like the Middle and Old High Ger¬ 
man, as 6, ^d in a more extended degree, and subject 
to the modification of §. 7.'>; or next, shortened to 0 , 
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the ptarticulars of M'hieh will be explained under the verb; 
or, thirdly, as au ; for instance, davpya, “ I baptize,'* hlaupa, 
" I run”; or, fourthly, as eii, §. 83. 

81. As Ulfilas, in proper names, represents bodi e and at 
by o£, and likewise o and- av by an (Paitrus, GaledaUh 
apnmtaulust Paulas ); and as, in the next place, not every 
Gothic ai and au in the cognate dialects is represented in like 
manner, but in some cases the Gothic ai is replaced in Old 
High (xcrraan by a simple i or r, and ait by m or o (§. 77.); 
hut in the others, oi is replaced by k, or (§. 85 .) by ei, and 
au by o or (§. 81.) om; therefore Grimm deduces from these 
facts a double value of the diphthongs ai and au; one 
with the accent on the last element (at, mi), another with 
the accent on the a {ai, ««). We cannot, however, give im¬ 
plicit belief- to this deduction of the acute author of the 
German system of sounds, and prefer assuming an ecpnil 
value in all cases of the Gothic ai and au, although wc 
might support Grimm’s view by the fact, that, in Sanskrit, 
V, 6, uft d, never replace his ai and au; but everywhere, 
\\ here occasion occurs, do replace M and fiu. Wc think, how¬ 
ever, tlnit the diflerence is rather phonetic than ctymologicnl. 
As concerns the ai and au in proper names, it may be ac¬ 
counted for, inasmuch as the Gothic was [O. p. 09.] 
deficient in equivalents for these non-primitive vowels, which 
have degenerated from the original ur a. Could Ulfilas 
have looked back into the early ages of his language, and 
have recognised the original idenity of e and o with his.a, 
he would perhaps have used the latter as their substitutes. 
From his point of sight, however, he embraced the ai and 
uit, probably because these mixed diphthongs passed \^ith 
him as w'eaker than the long d and d, ejusdem generis,^ 
(vrd). It is important here to observe, that in Greek also 
at is felt as weaker than 17 and w, as is proved by the fact 
that at does not attract the accent towards itself (rvirro/xai 
taot TWTofiai, The expression of the Greek at and av by 
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the Gothic ni and au requires the less justification, because 
oven if at was pronounced like ^ A and au like ^ 6, yet 
the written character presents these diphthongs as a still 
perceptible fusion of a with a following i or a. 

82. As to the other statement, namely, that not every 
(iothic ai and au produces the same effect in the youngea 
dialects, nor has the same foundation in the older Sanskrit, 
it might be sufficient to observe upon one feature of dialect 
peculiar to the Gothic, that h and r do not content them¬ 
selves wi‘th a pure ])rccediiig ?, but require it to be affected 
by Guna (§. 26.); thus, ai for i, and au for ?i; while other 
dialects exhibit the / and n before h and r iti the same 
form ns before every other consoiinnt. Tlic relation of the 
Gothic to their Sanskrit equivalents, 


QOTII1C 
snihs, “six,” 

Ifiilivu, “ ten,” 
faihu, “ cattle,” 
smUmi “ father-in-law, 
I'lihm'd, “dextei'a,” 
p hnirlo, “heart,” 

2 hairtni, “to bear,” 

■? dhi'uran, “to tear,” 

.P slairuu, “star,” 


SANSKRIT. 

shash, 

dasavt 

JUISII, 

^51*/cov«ra, 

dnhsh'iuu, 

hrU! (from hnrd^. 1.), 
hltnrtum, 
dar-i-Um, 

WTO 


is not so to be understood as though an i had been placed 
after the old a, but that, by tlie softening down of,the a to 
t (§. 66.), the forms xihs, tiUun, had been produced; out of 
which, afterwards, the Guna power arising from h and r 
had produced suihs, taifiun, bairan. The High German has, 
however, remained at the earlier stage; for Old High Ger¬ 
man sebs, ( Anglo-Saxon, “ six,”) and ff^/ian or /p/tuu, &c., rest 
upon an earlier Gothic sibs, fi/iun. Thus, /obfar rests on an 
earlier Gothic dubiar, for the Guna form daubtavt Sanskrit 
jHlW^ duhUar, {^f^dubUri^ §. 1.) “daughter.” Where the 
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Sanskrit ma has preserved itself in the Gothic inialtered, that 
is, not weakened to i, the occasion is absent for the de¬ 
velopment of the diphthong ai, since it is not tlie a before 
h and r which demands a subsequent addition, but the i 
which demands a precedent one; compare aJUau, ** eight/' 
with ashtdu* 

83. The alterations to which the simple vowels have 
been subjected appear again in the simple elements of the 
diphthongs, os well in the relation of the Gothic to the 
Sanskrit, as in that of the younger Germanic dialects to 
the Gothic. Thus the a element of the diphthong vrt fi 
shews itself often in .the Gothic, and in cci'taiu places in a 
regular manner, as i (§. 27.); and in the same places the 
a contained in (n + i) becomes i, which, with the second 
clement of the diphthong, generates a long r (written as ef, 
§. 70.). The Gothic iu h:is cither rctiiincd that form in Old 
High German, or has altered sometimes one. sometimes both 
of its constituents. Tims have arisen io, pu. [U. £d. p. 7i.l 
Tiiere is a greater distance to be passed in Otfrid’s theory of 
the substitution of ia for itt, which cannot fail to surprise, as 
we know that a simple it never becoms ».f In Middle 
High German iu has either remained unaltered, or has been 
changed to ip, which is as old os the latest Old High Ger¬ 
man, ns it is found in Notker. In Modern High German 
the substitution of ie for the old iu is that which princi- 

a 

* Aktau—iushtau is perhaps the only case in whicli the Gothic au cor- 
ivsponds to the Sanskrit Vriddlil diphthong ^ uu ; on the other hand, 
uu often answers to Vft n=(a+u)- 

t There is yet another ia in Old High German, namely, that which 
Grimm (p. 103) very acutely represents as the resnlt of a contraction, and 
formerly dissyllabic, to which, therefore, there is no counterpart diph¬ 
thong in Gothic. The most important case will be discassed under the 
head Of the verb, in preterites, such as hlalt, “ I held,” Gothic haUuAd. 
After this analogy>Ear, ** four,” (according to Otfrid), arose out of the 
Gothic fidvor, in this way, tliat, after the extniaon of the dv, the^ passed 
into its corresponding short vowel.—Grimm, p. 103. 


V 
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pally prevails, in which, however, the e is only visibly re¬ 
tained, for phonetically it is absorbed by the I Compare 
ich biete with the Gothic biuda, giesse with giuln. Besides 
this form, we also find eu in place of the old iu or still 
older au, in cases, namely, where e can be accounted for as 
the result of a no longer perceptible modification (Grimm, 
p. 523, §. 75.); compare Zffute with the Gothic /audeisf Old High 
German liu/i, "people”; lieu, “hay,” with Goth, havi, “grass.” 
Usually, however, the Gothic has already acquired an iu in 
place of tliis eu, and the original au (which becomes ao be¬ 
fore vowels) is to be sought in the Sanskrit; for instance, 
Neunc, '‘nine,” Old High German muni. Gothic niuneis, 
Sanskrit vnvan (as theme); neu, “new,” Old High Ger¬ 
man niwi (indeclinable). Gothic nivi-s, Sanski'it naoa-s. 
This e, however, is difficult to account for, in as far as it is 
connected with the Umlaut, because it corrt'sponds to an z in 
Middle and Old High German; and this vowel, of itself 
answering to an i or in the following syllabic, is capable of 
no alteration tliroiigh tlicir power of attraction. Long u for 
z», equivalent to a transposition of the diphthoiigi is found in 
liiyen, “to lie,” triigen, “to deceive,” Middle High German 
liugen, iriugon. 

[G. Ed. p. 72.] 84. Where the a element of the Sanskrit 

^ 6 retains its existence in the Gothic, making au the equi¬ 
valent of d, the Middle High German, and a part of the Old 
High German authorities, have ou- in the place of au, 
although, as has been remaH'-ed in §. 80, under the influence 
of certain consonants 6 prevails. Compare Old High German 
pouc, Middle High German bouc, with the Gothic preterite 
bang, "Jlexi." The o of the High German ou ,has the same 
relation to the corresponding Gothic a in au, as the Greek 
o in /3ovg bears to the Sanskrit wt a, which undergoes a 
fusion with 7 u in the vt d of the cognate word g6. 
The oldest Qld High German autliorities (Gl. Hrab. Ker. Is.) 
have au for the ou of the later (Grimm, p. 99); and as. 
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under the conditions specified in §. SO., they also exhibit d, 
this tells in favour of Grimm’s assumption, that au in the 
Gothic and oldest High German was pronounced like our 
German au, and thus not like the Sanskrit ift d (out of 
a + u). In this case, in the Gotliic ai, also, both the let¬ 
ters must have been sounded, and this diphthong must be 
only an etymological, and not a phonetic equivalent of the 
Sanskrit ^ S. 

85. In the Gothic diphthong ai the a alone is susceptible 
of alteration, and appears in High German softened down to 
e, in the eases in which the e, contracted from ai (§. 78.), d(X's 
not occur. In Modern High German, however, ri, in pro¬ 
nunciation, = 117. Compare 

(ll.n MIDDM-: MUDKIIN 

(iOTllK'. IlIOH GKBMAX. HIOIl liKUMAN. IllOIt OKiniAX. 

haita, “ vocoj* fieizit, hrizp, twissc. 

skaidu, “ sppnrUf* skeidu, scheide, schpidp. 

I 

8G. (1.) Let us now consider the consonants, preserving the 
Iiulian arrangement, and thus examining [(f. Ed. p. 73.] 
the gutturals first. Of these, the Gothic has merely the 
Ipnuis and the medial {k, tj ); and Ulfilas, in imitation of the 
Greek, places the latter as a nasal before gutturals; for in¬ 
stance, drlykarif '*to drink”; brigyatif “to bring”; tiiyyilf 
‘‘ tongue”; yuyys, “ young” ; yayys, “a going” (subst.). For 
the compound kv the old writing has a special character, 
which we, like Grimm, render by qv, although q does not 
appear elsewhere, and v also combines with y ; so that qv 
(=kv) plainly bears the same relation to yv that k bears toy; 
compare siyqvan, “ to sink,” with siyyvan, “ to read," “ to 
sing.” f/also, in Gothic, willingly combines with v; and 
for this combination, also, the original text has a special 
character; compare saihvan, leihvan, witli our seheiif leihen. 
In respect to h by itself we have to observe that it often 
appears in relations in which the dentals place their th and 
the labials their /, so that in this case it hikes the place of 
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kht which is wanting in the Gothic. In this manner is 
aik related to uujnmt " we have,” as hmth to budum, and gnf 
to gibum. Probably the pronunciation of the Gothic h was 
not in all positions the same, but in terminations, and before 
t and s, if not generally before consonants, corresponded to 
our ch. The High German has ch as an aspirate of the k : 
for this tenuis, however, either h ov c stands in the older 
dialects, the use of which, in Middle High German, is so dis¬ 
tinguished, that c stands as a terminating letter, and in the 
middle of words before t, and ch also stands for a double L 
(Grimm, p. 423.) This distinction reminds us of the use of 
the Zend c in contrast to ^ k, ns also of the t in con¬ 
trast to ^ t. (§§. 3H.) 

( 2 .) The ]>alata1s and linguals are wanting in Gothic, as 
in Greek and Latin; the dentals are, in Gothic, t, th, d, 

[G. Ed. ]). 74.] together with their nasal n. For th the 
Gothic alphabet has a special character. In the High 
German z {=ls) fills the place of the aspiration of the t, so 
that the breathing is replaced by the sibilation. By the side 
of this z in the Old High' German, the old Gothic th also 
maintains its existence.* There arc two species of z, which, 
in Middle High German, do not agree with each other. In 
the one, i has the preponderance, in the other, s; and this latter 
is written by Isidor zs, and its reduplication zss, while the 
reduplication of the former he writes tz. In the Modern 
High German the second species has only retained the 
sibilant, but in writing is distinguished, though not uni¬ 
versally, from s proper. Etymologically, both species of 
the Old and Middle High German z fall under the same 
head, and correspond to the Gothic t. 

(3.) The labials are, in Gothic, p, f, b, with their nasal 

* Our Modem High German th is, according to Grimm (p. 625), in¬ 
organic, and ;to be rejected. “ It is, neither in pronunciation nor origin, 
properly aspirated, and nothing but a mere tenuis.'' 
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tn. The High German supplies this organ, as the Sanskrit 
does all, with a double aspiration, a surd {f— i| ph) (sec 
§. 25.) and a sonant, which is written a, and comes nearer to 
the Sanskrit w bh. In Modern High German we perceive 
no longer any phonetic diflfercnce between / and v; but in 
Middle High German v shews itself in this manner softer 
than /, in tliat, first, at the end of words it is transformed 
into /, on the same principle by which, in such a position, 
the medials are converted into tenues; for instance, wolf not 
wolvt hut genitive wolves; second, that in the niitfdlc before 
surd consonants it becomes /, hcncc zwelre becomes zwefflv, 
fume becomes funfle,fiwfzic. At the beginning of words / 
and r', in Middle High German, seem of equal signification, 
and their use in the MSS. is precarious, [fh Ed. p. 76.] 
but r preponderates (Grimm, pp. .139. 100). It is the same 
in Old Iligli (jiermnn; yet Notker uses f as the original 
primarily existing breathing-sound, and v as the softer or 
sonant aspiration, and therefore employs the latter in cases 
where the preceding word concludes with one of those letters, 
which otherwise (§. 93.) soften down a tenuis to its medial 
((irimm, pp. 135, 13G); for instance, f/nno rater, den vnlvr, 
liut not des rater but dcs fater. So far the rule is less 
stringent (observes Grimm), that in all eases / may stand 
for r, but the converse does not hold. Many Old High 
German autlioritics abandon altogether the initiatory e, 
and write / for it constantly, namely. Kero, Otfrid, Tatian. 
The aspiration of the p is sometimes, in Old High German, 
also rendered by ph, but, in general, only at tlic beginning of 
words of foreign origin, phorta, phenniny ; in the middle, 
and at the end occasionally, in true Germanic forms, such 
as werphan. warph, wurphumh, in Tatian; limphan in Otfrid 
and Tatian. According to Grimm, ph, in many cases, has 
had the mere sound of/. "In monumental inscriptions, 
however, which usually employ /, the ph of many words 
had indisputably the sound of pf; for example, if Otfrid 
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writes itup^ar, **<mprum,'* scepherU “Creator,” wc are not to 
assume that these words were pronounced kufart sceferi*' 
(p. 132). In Middle High German the initial pA of foreign 
words of the Old High German has become jtf (Grimm, 
p. 326). In the middle and at the end we find pf, first, always 
after m, hmpf, **pwjnar tampf, “vapor," krempfen, “contra- 
here" in which case p is an euphonic appendage to/, in order 
to facilitate a union with m. Secondly, in compounds with the 
inseparable prefix ent, which, before the labial aspirates, lays 
aside its t, br, as seems to me the sounder supposition, converts 
that letter, by assimilation, into the labial tenuis. Hence, for 
[G. Ed. p, 76.] instance, enp-Jinden, later and more harmo¬ 

nious emp~finden, for ent-finden. Standing alone, neverthe- 
l('ss, it appears, in Middle High German, vinden, but v does not 
combine with p, for after the surd p (§. 25.) the surd aspirate 
is necessary (see Grimm, p. 398). Thirdly, after short vowels 
the labial aspirates are apt to be preceded by their tenues, as 
well in the middle as at the end of words: just as in Sanskrit 
(Gramm. Crit. r. 88.) the palatal surd aspirate between a short 
and another vowel or semi-vowel is preceded by its tenuis; 
and, for instance, pnchchhati is said for 
"inlerrogal," from the root ir^^prachh. In this light I 
view the Middle High German forms kopf, kropf, tropfe, 
klopfen, kripfen, kapfvn (Grimm, p, 398). In the same words 
we sometimes find ff, as kaffen, schuffen. Here, also, p has 
assimilated itself to the following/; for/, even though it be 
the aspirate ofp, is not pronounced like the Sanskrit 
that is, like p with a clearly perceptible h ; but the sounds 
p and h are compounded into a third simple sound lying 
between the two, which is therefore capable of reduplication, 
as in Greek 0 unites itself with 6, while ph + th would be im¬ 
possible. 

(4.) The Sanskrit semi-vowels are represented in Gotliic 
^y.7 (=?/)» v\ the same in High German ; only in Old 
High German Manuscripts the sound of the Indo-Gothic v 
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(our iv) is most usually represented by uu, in Middle High 
German by vv:j (or y) in both is written i. We agree with 
Grimm in usingy (or y) and w for all periods of the High Ger¬ 
man. After an initial consonant in Old High German, the 
semi-vowel w in most authorities is expressed by n; for in¬ 
stance, zuelif, “ twelve,*' Gothic tvalif. As in the Sanskrit and 
Zend the semi-vowels y and v often arise out of the cor¬ 
responding vowels i and u, so also in the [G. Ed. p. 77.] 
Germanic; for instance. Gothic suiiiv^, *‘fiUoTumt* from the 
base sunu, with u affected by Guna (/u, §. 27.). More usually, 
however, in die Germanic, the converse occurs, namely, 

that y and v, at terminations and before consonants, have 

■ 

become vocalised (sec §. 73.), and have only retained their 
original form before terminations beginning with a vowel; 
for if, for instance, thius, servant,” forms ihivis in the 
genitive, we know, from the history of the word, that this 
V has not sjirung from the u of the nominative, but tliat 
thius is a mutilation of thims (§. 116.); so that after tlie 
lapse of the a the preceding semi-vowel has become a whole 
one. In like manner is thivif '* maid-servant,” a mutila¬ 
tion of the base//iit 7 /d (§. 120.), whose nominative, like the 
accusative, probably was thivyn, for which, however, in the 
accusative, after the v had become vocalized, thiuya was 
substituted. 

(5.) Of the Sanskrit sibilants, the Germanic lias only 
the last, namely, the pure dental ?r s. Out of this, how¬ 
ever, springs another, peculiar, at least in use, to the 
Gothic, which is written z, and had probably a softer pro¬ 
nunciation than s. This z is most usually found between two 
vowels, as an euphonic alteration of s, but sometimes also 
between a vowel and r, /, orn; and between liquids (/, r, n) 
and a vowel, y or n, in some words al&o before d ; finally, 
before the guttural medial, in the single instance, azgAt 
'‘ashes”; everywhere thus before sonants, and it must 
therefore itself be considered as a sonant sibilant (§. 25.), while 
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s is the surd. It k remarkable,^in a grammatical point of 
view, that a concluding s before the enclitic particles ei and 
uhy and before the passive addition a, passes into z ; jjence, for 
instance, thizei "cujus” from this ••hujust'* ihanzei “guos," 
from thans “ hos," vileizuh ** visne” from vileis ‘‘ vis,” haitaza 
“ vocaris” from haitis “rows,” or rather from its earlier form 

[G. Ed. p. 78.] haitas. The root sMp, “ to sleep,” forms, 
by a reduplication, in the preterite, saizUpt " I or he slept.” 
Other examples are,ii:vis,“voi»is,” “vos^razn “house,” talzyan, 
“ to teach,” marzyan, “ to provoke,” fnirznot “ heel.” The 
High German loves the softening of s into r, especially 
between two vowels (see §. 22.); but this change has not 
established itself as a pervading law, and does not extend 
over all parts of the Grammar. For instance, in Old High 
German, the final s of several roots has changed itself into 
r before the preterite terminations which commence with a 
vowel; on the other hand, it has remained unaltered in the 
iinlnflccted first and third [lers. sing, indicative, and also 
before the vowels of the present. For example, from the 
i*oot hs, comes liusu, “ I lose,” Ion, “ I or he lost,” lurumh 
“ wc lost.” While in tliese cases the termination takes s 
under its protection, yet the s of the nominative singular, 
where it has not been altogether dropped, is everywhere 
softened down to r; and, on the other hand, the concluding 
s of the genitive has, down to our time, remained unaltered, 
and thus an organic difference has arisen between two cases 
originally distinguished by a similar suffix. For instance. 

OMl MODERN 

UICH GERMAN. HIGH GERMAN. 

Nominative . . blind^-n, plinie-r, blinde~r‘. 

Genitive . . . blindi-s, plinte-s, blinde-s. 

87. The Germanic tongues exhibit, in respect of con> 
sonants, a remarkable law of displacement, which has been 
first recognised and developed with great ability by Grimm. 
According to this law, tlie Gothic, and the other dialects, 
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with the exception of the High German, in relation to the 
Greek, Latin, and, with certain limits, also [G. Ed. p. 79.] 
to the Sanskrit and Zend, substitute aspirates for the original 
tenues, h for k, th for t, and f for p ; tenues for medials, t for 
d, p for 6, and k for g; finally, medials for aspirates, g for Xf 
d for d, and b for /. The High German bears the same 
regular relation to the Gothic as the latter to the Greek, and 
substitutes its aspirates for the Gothic tenues and Greek 
medials; its tenues for the Gothic medials and Greek aspi¬ 
rates ; and its medials for the Gothic aspirates And Greek 
tenues. Yet the Gothic labial and guttural medial exhibits 
itself unaltered in most of the Old High German autliorities, 
as in the Middle and Modern High German; for instance. 
Gothic biugot **fecto^* Old High German hiuga and piuka^ 
Middle High German biuge. Modern High German biege. 
For the Gothic f, the Old High German substitutes v, espe¬ 
cially as a first letter (§. 86. 3.). - In the t sounds, z in High 
German (=is) replaces an aspirate. The Gothic has no 
aspiration of the k, and cither replaces the Greek « by the 
simple aspiration h, in which case it sometimes coincides 
with the Sanskrit ^ A, or it falls to the level of the High 
German, and, in the middle or cud of words, usually gives 
g instead of k, the High German adhering, as regards tlie 
beginning of words, to the Gothic practice, and participating 
with that dialect in the use of the /i. We give here Grimm's 
table, illustrating the law of these substitutions, p. 584. 


Greek. P B F 

Gothic. F P B 

Old High German, B{F) F P 


T D Th 
Th T D 
D Z T 


K G Ch 


K G 
G Ch K 
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[G. Kd. p. 80.] EXAMPLES.* 

OLD 


SANSKRIT. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

COTHIC. 

HIGH GERM. 

ptida-St 

wotJf, itoB-o^, pes, pedis. 

Jdtus, ■ 

vuoz. 

pnnehan, 

vcfiite. 

fjuinquPf 

Jitnf, 

virf. 

^piirnn, 

wAeof, 

plenm. 

fulls. 

vol. . 

fm^pifri. 

iroT-qp, 

paler. 

fndrein\, 

, valar. 

upnri. 

VTtep, 

super, 

ufar. 

tibar. 


Kai’va^tS, 

cannabis, 

• a 

hannf. 

fi/iary. 

s s 

frangere, • 

brikan. 

prechan. 

^ bhuj, * 

■ • 

fruiffrucius. 

brukdn. 

prdch&n. 

bhr&tri 

• 

frater, 

brdthar, 

pruoder. 

^ bhfit 

Ipcpti), 

fero. 

baira. 

pint. 

V bhru, 

C>> 

6<ppv£, 

■ • 

a • 

prawa. 

knpdla, m. ii., 

KCipaK^, 

caput. 

haubith. 

houpit. 

tioam (nom.), 

TV, 

a a 

thu, 

dll. 

iT*» tarn (ace.), 

TOV, 

is-tum. 

thnna, 

den. 

(n. pi.), TpeTy, 

tres. 

ihreis. 

drt. 

nvtarn. 

krepos. 

alter. 

anthar. 

andar. 

daiila-m(acc.), 6$6vT-a, 

deutem. 

(huntu-s. 

zand. 

^ dwau (ii. dn), 

Buo, 

duo. 

tvai, 

zu^ne. 

dakshind. 

Bc^i'a, 

dextra. 

taihsv6, 

zi-sawa. 

7^ uda, 

vBciip, 

undo. 

wdd. 

wazar. 

dfiglj duhitrU 

Bvyarijp, 

a a 

dauhtar. 

tohiar. 

r-, 'BTT du'idr. 

Bvpa, 

fores, 

dunr. 

tor. 

^ JTN mtulhu, 

W '• , 

P- swan, 

peOv, 

a a 

a m 

m'eto. 

KVtOV, 

cants. 

hunths, 

hund. 

* ^ bfidaya. 

Kapdta, 

COT, 

hairtd, 

herza. 

i_i aksha. 

OKO^f 

oc dm. 

auyd. 

ouga. 

akru. 

BaKpVf 

lacrimn. 

tagr m., 

zahar. 

'ff^pahi. 

m 

pecus. 

faihu, 

vihu. 


* The Sanskrit words hero 'stand, whero the tennination is not separated 
from the hose, or the case not indicated, in their erode or simple form 
(theme ); of the verbi we give only the bare root, 
t “Parents." 
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OLD 


SANSKRIT. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

GOTHIC. 

HIGH GERM. 

swaiura, 

eKvposj 

soerr. 

svaihra. 

suehur. 

dasan, 

BcKa, 

decemt 

taihun. 

zehan. 


yvuipif 

gnosco, 

kan. 

chan. 


yevoSf 

gen V St 

kunit 

chuni. 

iTTJ Junu, 

yovUt 

genu. 

kniu. 

chniu. 

mnhat, 

/xeyaAoy, 

nut gnus. 

mikils, 

mihil. 

^ hansat 


anser. 

guns. 

kans. 

^ hyas, 


heri, 

gislra. 

'kestar. 

lih, 

Aei^w, 

lingo. 

laigA, 

UkAm. 


88. The Lithuanian has left the consonants without 
displacement in their old situations, only, from its defi¬ 
ciency in aspirates, substituting simple tenues for the 
Sanskrit aspirated tenues, and niedials for the aspirated 
medials. Compare, 


LITHUANIAN. 

rata-s, “wheel/’ 
husut “ I would be,” 
ka-Sf ” who,” 
dumi, “ I give,” 

2 mts, “husbatid,” “master, 
penkif “five,” 
trySf “tliree,” 
keturi, “ four,” 
ketwirtas, “the fourth,” 
szakd, f. “ bough,” 


SANSKRIT. 

raiha-s, “waggon.” 
NfU'ttITfR bhavishydmi. 
has. 

dadAmi. [G. Ed. p. 82 ] 
ttfiTH patis. 
panchan. 

'finr trayas (n. pi. m.) 

chatwAras (n. pi. ni.) 
chaiurthas. 

^ETT sdkhd. 


Irregular deviations occur, as might be expected, in indi¬ 
vidual cases. Thus, for instance, naya-s, “nail” (of the 
foot or finger), not nakas, answers to the Sanskrit 
tifikhas. The Zend stands, as we have before remarked, 
in the same rank, in all essential respects, as the Sanskrit, 


* Erom ^rtw, “ to be born.” 
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Greek, and Latin. As, however, according to §.47., certain 
consonants convey an aspiration to the letter which precedes 
thenni, this may occasion an accidental coincidence between 
the Zend and the Gothic; and both languages may, in 
like manner and in the same words, depart from the ori¬ 
ginal tenuis. Compare, 


Gcmiic. 


ZEND. 


SANSKRIT. 


tint (theme), “ three," ihri, fs tri. 

thus, “ to^thee," thw6i, W twi* 

fru, (inseparable prep.) fra, R jrra 

Jriyd, “ I love,” Afrinumi,^ prtnAml 

«feua+, ** a river,” Afs WRoyj (theme). 


[G. Ed. p. 83-3 1 pronounce this coincidence between the 
Gothic and the Zend aspirates accidental, because the causes 
of it arc distinct; as, on the one side, the Gothic accords no 
aspirating influence to the letters v and r (irudn, irauarit trim- 
pan, tvai)j and, in the examples given above, th and / stand, 
only because, according to rule, Gothic aspirates arc to be 
expected in the place of original tenues; on the other 
side, the Zend everywhere retains the original tenues, where 

the letters named in §. 47. do not exhibit an influence, which 

■ 

is unknown to the Gothic; so that, quite according to order, 
in by far the majority of forms which admit of comparison, 
either Gothic aspirates are met with in the place of Zend 
tenues, or, according to another appointment of the Ger¬ 
manic law of substitution, Gotliic tenues in that of Zend 
medials. Compare, 


* Tw6 ocean as on uninflccted genitive in Rosen's Veda-Speeimen, 
p. iSU, and may, like the mutilated ^ tS, be also used os a dative. 

t *'1 bless," from the Sanskrit root prt, “to love,'' united with the 
prep. a. 

I Afiva. The Sanskiit-Zend expression signifies “ water " ; and tlie 
Gothic form developes itself through the transition, of frequent occurrence, 
of p to k, for which the law of substitution requires h (see olso aqita). 
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COTUIC. 


ZEND. 


thu, “ thou,' turn, 

fdvur, (iud.) “ four," ^^jusodl^^ cJtathwdrd (n. pi. m.) 
Jimf, AMMMid pancAa. 

JuUg, “ full,” 5 ) ph‘hi6 (n. m.) 

fudremt “parents," ^ j*itdpaUar-em(patrem). 

fathst “ master,” pnUi-s. 

failiu, “ beast," pasit-.?. 

faryUh, “ he wanders,” charaiti. 

futu-s, “ foot," A 5 ( 0 j ^ g) pddftn (?J. 39.) • 

fmihith, “ he asks,” phesaiti. 

u/ar, "over,” j7jasq>> upairi, (§. 41.) 

nf, “from," apa- 

thai, " these,” 70 ^ iS. 

hvas, " who," kd. [G. E«l. p. 84.] 

tvfii, “ two,” Aj^ dm. 

taihun, " ten,” dam. 

taihsvo,right hand,” dashina, “deiier." 


In the Sanskiit and Zend the sonant aspirates, not the 
surd, as in Greek, h too is sonant, see §. 35.) correspond, 
according to rule, to tlic Gotliic medials: as, however, in the 
Zend the dh is not found, _i 6 answers to the Gothic 6. 
Compare, 


ROTHIC. ZEND. SANSKRIT. . 

hairith, " he carries," Imraiti, hibharti. 

brdthar, “ brother," 9 brdtarem (acc.)»iTiR?^ bhrdkiram (acc.) 
bai, “ both," uba, ' u&Mu (n. ac. v. du.) 

brukarit “ to use," ^ bhuj, " to eat." 

bi (prepO HA) abif.i'v^JMaiwhV^ abhi. 

midya, " middling," aiaa^pjaiC maidhya, iim madliya. 
bindan, “ bind,” bandft, bandh. 

99. Violations of the law of displacement of sounds, both by 
persistence in the same original sound, or the substitution of 
irregular sounds, are frequent in the middle and at the end of 
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words. TlmSt in the Old High German vatar, the t of the 
Greek irar^p remains; in the Gothic fadrein, parentes," d is 
substituted irregularly for th. The same phenomenon occurs 
in the cases of the Old High German olpentot and the Gothic 
ulbandus, contrasted with tlie r of cKetpavr- ; tlius, also, the t 
of chatur, “ quatuoft" has become d in the Gothic 
Jidvdr instead of th ; but in High German has entirely dis¬ 
appeared. The p of the Sanskrit root swap^ (Latin 
sopio,) “ sleep,'* has been preserved in the Gothic s/epa, and 

[G. Ed.'p. 86.] the Old High German sM/u stands in tlie 
Gothic category, but the Scanskrit root is more faithfully 
preserved in the Old High German in in-suepyu {sopio^ see 

§. 86 . 4 .) 

90. Nor have the inflexions or grammatical appendages 
everywhere submitted* to the law of displacement, but have, 
in many instances, either remained faithful to the .primary 
sound, or have, at least, rejected the particular change pre¬ 
scribed by §. 87. Thus the Old High German has, in the 
third person, as well singular as plural, retained the original 
t; compare hap^t, “ he has,” hapenU "they have,” with hahet, 
huhent: the Gothic, on the contrary, says habaith, haband; 
the first in accordance with the law, the last in violation of 
it, for habanth. Thus, also, in the part, pres., tlie t of tlie old 
languages has become, under the influence of the preceding 
n, not th but d ; tlie t of the part, pass., however, is changed 
before the s of the nom. into th but before vowel termina- 

* It would bo better to iTgard th'' phenomenon here discussed by as¬ 
suming d as the proper character of the third person in Gothic; and 
viewing the Old High German / as the regular substitute for it. The 
d has been retained in the Gothic passive also (6air-a-da), and the active 
form bairith is derivable from 6atruf, in that the Gothic prefers the aspi¬ 
rates to tlio mediols at the end of a word. The same is the case with the 
part, pass., the suffix of which is, in Gothic, dla, whence, in Old Hi{|:li Ger¬ 
man, in consequence of the second law for the permutation of sounds, 
comes ta ; so that the old form recurs again, re-introduced by a fresh cor- 
niption. *' 
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tions, by an anomalous proceas.*into d ; after tlie same prin¬ 
ciple by which the tk of the third person before tlie vowel 
increment of the passive is softened to d; so that da*, in¬ 
stead of tha, corresponds to the Greek to , of eTiinreT-o, and 
to the Sanskrit ir ia, of abhavata. The Old High 
German, on the other hand, has preserved the original t in 
both participles: hapSntir, hapStSr, Gothic habands, genitive 
habandins; habaiths, gen. habaidis. 

91. Special notice is due to the fact, tliat in tlie middle 
of words under the protection of a preceding consonant, 
the old consonant often remains without displacement, 
sometimes because it chimes in well with the preceding sound, 
sometimes because, through regard for the preceding let¬ 
ters, alterations have been admitted other than those whicli 
the usual practice as to displacement would lead us to expect 
Mute consonants (§. 25.), among which, in [G. Ed. p. 8G.] 
the Germanic, the h must be reckoned, where it is to be pro¬ 
nounced like our ch, protect a succeeding original t. Thus, 
a(fi0.u, “eight," oicru, “octo," is in Goth, ahtau, in Old 
High German aht6 : naktam (adverbial accusative), 

“night,” vv^, vvKTos, “noac,” **noctis” is in Gothic nahts, 
Old High German naht. The liquids, on the other hand, like 
the vowels, which they approach nearest of all consonants, 
alTect a cl or th after themselves. From these euphonic 
causes, for instance, the feminine suffix fir ti in Sanskrit, in 
Greek (rif, as -noiriaris, which designates abstract substantives, 
appears in Gothic in three forms, ti, di, and thi. The ori¬ 
ginal form ti shews itself after /, into which p and b mostly 
resolve themselves, and also after s and h; for instance, 
anst{i)s (§. 117.), “grace,” from the root an. Old High Ger¬ 
man unnan, “ to be gracious,” with the insertion of an 
euphonic fralusf.(i)s, “ loss,” (from lus, pres, liusa): tnaht(jt)8, 

“ stren^h,” (from magan ): fra-gifi(i)s," betrothment,” (from 
gib, gqf), also fragibts, perhaps erroneously, as h has little 

+ Da is an abbreviation of dai = G. rm Sansk. §. 40G. 
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affinity with t : ga-skqfl^)st ‘Screation,” (from skap-an). The 
forth di finds its place after vowels, but is able, where the 
■vowel of the snffiz falls away, i. e, in the nom. and accus. 
sing., to convert d into th, because ih can, more easily than d, 
• dispense with a following vowel, and is a favourite letter at 
. the end of words and before consonants, though d also is 
tolerated in such a position. Hence the root bud, “ to bid,” 
(pres, biuda, §. 21,) forms, in the uninflected condition of the 
pret., bauth, in the plur. hudmm ; and the nominal base, 
piana-iS-dif “world,” (according to Grimm’s well-founded 
interpretation, “seed, not seat, of man,”) forms in the nom. 
and accus. mana-sHhs, mana-sUh, or mana~s&ds, mana-std; 
but in tlic dat. mann-sMai not -sMfiai. On the other hand, 
after liquids the suffix is usually t/ii, and ,after n, di : the 
dental, however, once chosen, remains afterwards in every 
position,either withouta‘vowel or before vowels; for instance, 
gabaurlhs, birth” dat. gabaurthai; gafnurds, “gathering” 
[G. Ed. p. 87.] (from far-yan, ■“ to go ”), gen. gafaurdais: 
gakunths, “esteem,” gen. gakunthaisgamunds, "memory,” 
gen. gamundais; gagvumths, “ meeting,” dat. gaqmmthm, dat. 
plur. gaqvumlhim. From the union with m, d is excluded. 
On the whole, however, the law here discussed accords re¬ 
markably with a similar phenomenon in modern Persian, 
where the original t of grammatical terminations and suffixes 
is maintained only after mute consonants, but after vowels 
and liquids is changed into d : hence, for instance, girif-tan, 
“to take,” has-tan, “to bind,” ddsh-tan, ** to Ime,” pukhrtan, 
“to cook”: on the other hand, dd-dan, “togive,” bur-dan, “to 
bear," dm-dan, “to come.” I do not, therefore, hesitate to 
release the Germanic suffix ii, and all other suffixes originally 
commencing with f, from the general law of substitution of 
sounds, and to assign the lot of this f entirely to the controul 
of the preceding letter. The Old High German, in the case 
of our suffix ti, as in that of other suffixes and terminations 
originally commencing with t, accords to the original ( a 
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far more extensive prevalence, than docs the Gothicr.inas¬ 
much as it retains that letter, not only when protected by 
8, h, and /, but also after vovre]ir and liquida^-ofter m an 
euphonic / is inserted;—and the t is only after I changed 
into (f. Hence, for instance, ans-f, grace,'' hloufl, ''course,'’ 
mah-if “ might,” " seed,” kipurt, “ birth,” var-f, "jour¬ 
ney,” man-/, “protection,” kuwal4, “force,” tcui-it sckuklt 
“ guilt,” chumfit “ arrival,” 

92. The law of substitution shews the greatest perti- 
naci^ at the beginning of words, and I have found it every¬ 
where observed in the relation of the Gothic to the Greek 

and Latin. On the other hand, in some roots which are 

• _ 

either deficient or disfigured in the Old European languages, 

but which are common to the Germanic and the Sanskrit, 

the Gothic stands on the same footing with fG Ed p 88 *1 

the Sanskrit, especially in respect of initial medials. Thus, 

W^bandh, “to bind,” is also band in Gothic, not pand; 

grab, in the Vedas grabhf ” to take,” ” seize,” is grip 

(pres, greipa with Guna, §. 27.) not krip;* to sir and 

ipi gamt “ to go,” correspond gagga, “ I go,” and ga-tv6, 

“ street^ dah, " to burn,” is, in Old High German, dalt- 

an (Satta)» to bum,” “ to light.” I can detect, however, 

no instance in which Gothic tenues correspond to Sanskrit 

as initial letters. 

93(»). We return now to the Sanskrit, in order, with rela¬ 
tion to the most essential laws of sound, to notice one ad¬ 
verted to in our theory of single letters; where it was said 
of several concurrent consonants that they were tolerated 
neither at the end of words, nor in the middle before strong 
consonants, and how their places were supplied in such situa¬ 
tions. It is besides to be observed, that, properly, tenues 
alone can terminate a Sanskrit word; but medials, only 
before sonants, (§. 25,) may either be retained, if they origi¬ 
nally terminate an inflective base, or take the place of a tenuis 

* The Latin prehmdo is probably related to the Sanskrit root grah^ 
through tfae usi^ interchange between gutturals and labials. 
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or an aspirate, if these happen to precede sonants in n 
sentence. As examples, we select hariU (viridis),. 

“ green," vSda-t'id, “shilled in the Veda,"'ViT^»l dham- 
lahh, "acquiring wealth." These words are, according to 
§. 94., without a nominative sign. We find, also, vfc? 
asti haritj “he is green," asH vedA-viU wfts 

asti dhana-lap ; on the other hand, harid 

vedavid asti, vfST dhana-lah asti ; also, mvfir 

harid bhavati/Soi, With this Sanskrit law the Middle High 
[G. Ed. p. 80.] German is very nearly in accordance, which 
indeed tolerates aspirates at the end of words, contrary to the 
custom of the Sanskrit, only with a conversion of the sonant 
V into the surd /, sec §. S6.3.; but, like the Sanskrit, and 
independent of the law of displacement explained in §. 8T., 
supplies the place of medials at the end of words regularly 
by tenues. As, for example, in the genitives tages, ,eides, 
wibes, of which the nom. and accus. sing., deprived of the 
inflexion and the terminating vowel of the base, take the 
forms tac, (§. 86. i.) eil, wip. So also as to the verb; for 
instance, the roots tragt lad, grab, form, in the uninfleeted 
1st and 3d pers. sing, pret, truoe, luot, gruop, plur. iruogen, 
luoden, gruoben. Where, on the other hand, the tenuis or 
aspirate (v excepted) is radical, there no alteration of sound 
occurs in declension or in conjugation. For instance, wort, 
gen. worles, not wordes, as in Sansk. dadat, “the giver," 
gen. '^^^r^dadtdas, not "^f^j^dadadas, but f^nr vit, “knowing," 
gen. vidas, from the base f^vid. In Old High 

German different authorities of the language are at variance 
with respect to the strict observance of this law. Isidor is 
'in accordance with it, insomuch that he converts d at the 
end into t, and g into c; for instance, wort, wordes; doc, 
doges. The Gothic excludes only the labial medials from 

t 

terminations, but replaces them, not by tenues, but by 
aspirates. Hence gaf, " I gave,”' in contrast to g^bum, and 
the acGusatiyes hlaif, lauf, thiuf, opposed to the nominatives 
hlaibs, lavbs, thiubs, gen. Maibis, See. The guttural and dental 
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medials (ig,d) are tolerated by tiie Gothic in terminations; 
yet even in these, in individual doses, a preference appcsars 
for the terminating aspirates. Compare batUh, **I or he 
ofiered,** with budum, **wc offered,” from ^e root bud; 
hnitad~a ” with haitjlh (§. 67.) "nominat; aih, 

“ I have,’* he has,” with aigum, " we have.*’ 

[G. Ed. p. g6.] 93(>>). In A sense also opposed to that of the 

above-mentioned Sanskrit law, we find, in Old High German, 
yet only in Notker, an euphonic relation between terminating 
and initial letters of two words which come together. |[Grimm, 
pp. 130,138, ISi). As in Sanski’it the tenuis appears as an 
essentiiil consonant, fit for the conclusion of a sentence, but 
exchangeable, under tlie influence of a word following in a 
sentence, for the medials ; so with Notker the tenuis ranks 
as a true initial; stands therefore at the beginning of a 
sentence, and after strong consonants; but after vowels 
and the weakest consonants the liquid is turned into # 
medial. Thus, for instance, ik pin, " I am,” bnt*th ne bin ,* 
ter dag, “the day,” but tes tages; mit kote, '*with God,” but 
minan got, “ my God.” 

94. Two consonants arc no longer, in the existing con¬ 
dition of the Sanskrit, tolerated at the end of a word, but 
the latter of the two is rejected. This emasculation, which 
must date from an epoch subsequent to the division of the 
language, as this law is not recognised either by the ^nd 
or by any of the European branches of- the family, has 
had, in many respects, a disadvantageous operation on the 
Grammar, and has mutilated many forms of antiquity re¬ 
quired by theory. In the High German we may view, as 
in some degree connected with this phenomenon, the cir¬ 
cumstance that roo^ with double liquids— U, mm, nn, rr — 
in forms which are indeclinable (and before the consonants 
of inflexions) reject the latter of the pair. In the case, also, 
of terminations in double h or t, one is rejected. Hence, 
for instance, from stihhu (pungo) ar-prUlu (strin^o), the 1st 
and 3d pers. pret. »tah, ar-prat. In Middle High German, 

a 2 
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in declensions in ff, the last is r^ected; for instei^y 
hoc, gen. ftocitsf; grift gr^ea: tz loses the t\ for instanee, 
aohaz, achatzea. . 

95. Between a final n and a sue- [G. £d. p. 01.] 
ceeding t sound — as which the palatals alsg must be 
reckoned, for cA is equivalent to tah —^in the Sanskrit an 
euphonic sibilant is interposed.«from the operation of tlie 
following t ; and by this sibilant, is converted, §. 9., into 
AnuswAra ; for instance, m abhavans tatrg, {abhavan- 
s-tatra), “they were there.” With this coincides the cir¬ 
cumstance, that, in High German, between a radical n and 
the i of an affix, an 9, in certain cues, is inserted; for in¬ 
stance, from the root onn, “ to favour,” comes, in Old High 
German, an-s-t, ** thou favourest,” on-s-ta or onda, “ I fa¬ 
voured,” an-a-U "favour”; from prann comes prun-a-it 
“ ardour ”; from chan is derived chun-a-tt “ knowledge,” our 
tierman Kunst, in which, as in BaoNst and Gunst, (from 
pchincn, probably formed from the ann before noticed, and 
the prepositey(e^) the euphonic a has stood fasi The Gothic 
exhibits this phenomenon nowhere, perhaps, but in an-a-ta 
and allbrun~a4a * holocaustum.' In Old High German we 
find still an a inserted after r, in the root tarr; hence, Uxr-a~U 
“ thou darest,” tor-a-ta, I dared.” (Cf. §.616. 2d Note.) 

96. In Sanskrit the interposed euphonic v has extended 
itself furtlier only among the prefixed prepositions, which 
generally enter into most intimate and facile connection with 
the following root. In this manner the euphonic a steps in 
between the prepositions sam, V? ava, '^^parit liftr prati, 
and certain words which begin with is h. With ‘ this tiie 
Latin a between ab or ob and c, g, and p, remarkabjy accords*, 

[G. Ed. p. 92.]. which a, ab retains even in an isolated posi¬ 
tion, when the above-mentioned letters follow. To this 
we also refer the comittere of Festus, instead of commiffere 

f 

* We HcaAely think it neoeBssiy to defend ounelveB for dividing^ with 
VoanoB, oh-aokmo, rather than with Schneider (p. 571) oba-<deaco. , 
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(Sf||peiderr p. 475}^ unless nn original smiitot for is' 
inTolved in this compound. In the Greek, ; shews an incli¬ 
nation for connection with t, 0, and fi, and^precedes these 
letters as an euphonic link, especially after short vo^rels, in 
cases whicl} require no special mention. In compounds like 
o-aKCs-irdKos I reckon the in opposition to the common 
theory, as belonging to the base of the first member (§. 128.). 
We have yet to consider a case of the interpolation of an 
euphonic labial, which is common to the Old Latin and Ger¬ 
manic, and serves to facilitate the union of the lalnal nasal 
with a dental. The Latin places p between m and a following 
i or s; the Gothic and Old High German /between m and t 
Thus, sumpsit prompsi, liempsi, sumptwtt promptu», demptiu; 
Gothic andanum-f-tst “acceptance”; Old High German 
ehum-f-tt “arrival.” In Greek we find also the interpola¬ 
tion of an euphonic ^ after /u, of a 9 after v, of a 8 after c, 
in order tq facilitate tlie union of /i, y, and <t with p and ^ 
{jiexniyi^pia, pe^jSAerai, av^po;, ipdffBKr ^—see Buttman, p. 80); 
while the Modern Persiaik places an euphonic d between 
the vowel of a prefixed preposition and that of the following 
word, as be-d~^ “ to him.” 

97. The Greek a6K>rds few specimens of variability at the 
end of words, excepting from peculiarities of dialect, as the 
substitution of p for s. The alteration of the v in the article 
in old inscriptions, and in the prefixes <rw, €V, and itaKiv, 
eeems analogous to the changes which, according to §. 18., 
the terminating ^ m, in Sanskrit, undergoes in all cases, 
with reference to the letter which follows. [G. £d. p. 93.] 
The concluding v in Greek is also generally a derivative 
from fjL, and corresponds to this letter, which the Greek 
never admits as a termination in analogous forms of the 
Sanskfii,'^ Zend, and Latin. N frequently springs from 
a final ^ ;* thus, for instance, pev (Doric pes) and the , 
dual Tov answer to the Sanskrit personal terminations 
HUM, ^ tliaSf ta». -1 have found this explanation, 
which I haye given elsewhere, of the origin of the v from % 
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subsequently confirmed by the Prakrit* in which* in^ke 
manner* the concluding s of the instrumental termination 
plural bhia has passed into the dull n (AnusWara, §. 9.), 
and kin is said for hhis. An operation* which has a pre¬ 
judicial efiect on many Greek terminations* and disturbs the 
relation to cognate languages, is the suppression of the t 
sound at the end of words* where, in Sanskrit, Zend, and 
Latin it plays an essential part. In respect of the vowels, 
it is alp wortliy of notice* that in Sanskrit, but not in 
Zend, at the meeting of vowel terminations and com¬ 
mencements* a hiatus is guarded against* either by the 
fusion of the two vowels* or* in cases where the vowel has 
a cognate semi-vowel at its command, by its transition 
into this latter, provided the vowel following be unlike. 
We find, for instance, aattdam, **est hoc,** and 

aiqif asty ayam, *‘est hie." For the sake of clearness, and 
because the junction of two vowels might too often give 
the appearance of two or more words to one, I write in my 
most recent text in order* by an apostrophe 

which 1 employ as a sign of fusion, to indicate that the 
vowel which appears wanting in the dam is contained 
in the final vovrel of the preceding woni. We might, 
perhaps, still better write vnEcfT '^* in order directly 

[O. Ed. p. 04.] at the close of the first word to shew that 
its final vowel has arisen out of a contraction, and that the 
following word participates in it* 

98. Wc have now to consider the alterations. in the 
middle of words, i.e, those of the final letters of the 
roots and nominal bases before grammatical endings, and 
wc find* witli respect to these, most life* sfrength, and 
consciousness in the Sanskrit; and this language is 

- - - - Wi 

* We cannot guide ouxselves heze by the original MSS., as these exhibit 
no separation of words, and entire verses are written together without 
interruption, as though they were only a scries of senselesn syllables, and 
not words of ind^ciidcnt place and meaning. As we must depart from 
Indian practice, the more confplcte the more rational the separation. 
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placed on the highest point of antiquity, insomuch as the 
signiScation of every radical portion is still so sl^ngly 
felt, that T^le, it admits of moderate changes, for the 
avoiding of harshness, it never, if we except some vowel 
elisions, permits the radical sense to be obliterated, or 
rendered irrecognisable by concessions too great, or trans¬ 
itions too daring. Yet does the Sanskrit, more than any 
of its kindred, afford a field for the conflict of unsociiflile 
consonants, a conflict, however, which is honourably and 
strenuously maintained. The Vowels and weak consonants, 
(§. 25.) of grammatical endings and suffixes exert no in¬ 
fluence over preceding consonmits; but strong consonants, 
if surd (§. 25.), require a tenuis, and if sonant a medial, 
before them.> Thus, and vr t/t allow only of not 
^ hh, 'W g, 9 gh preceding . them ; .'only t, not q[ th, 
\df while on the other hand, dh allows only y, 

not ^ A;, kh, ^ gh ; only d, not If t, ^ tht ^ dh ; only 

^ b, not If p, i^pA, vt^Jfh to precede it. The [G. £d. p. 05.] 
roots and the nominal bases have to regulate their final let¬ 
ters by this law; and the occasion frequently presents itself, 
since, in comparison with the cognate languages, a far greater 
proportion of the roots connect the personal terminations 
immediately with the root; and also among the case termi¬ 
nations there are many which begin with consonants 
hhydm, bins, bhyas, ^ su). To cite instances,^ the 
i*oot ud, “ to eat,” forms admi, I eat ”; but not 
adsi (for s is surd), nor ad-ti, ad-tha, but 
ct-si, at-ti, ^trm atrtha: on the other hand, in tlie 
imi}erative, ad-dhi, “ eat” The base pad, ** foot,” 
forms, in the locative plural, "ili^ pat-m, not 'if^pad-su; on 
the other hand, *ffi( mahat, “ great,” forms, in the instru¬ 
mental plural, Nffklf iHohad-hhis not mahat-bhis, 

99. The Greek and Latin, as they have come down to us, 
have either altogether evaded this conflict of consonants, 
or exhibiC in niost coses, with regard to fhe first of any 
two contiguous consonants, a disposition to surrender it, or 
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a;! an indiference^to its assistance towards the signi¬ 
fication of the wordi since they either abandon it altogetheTf 
or violently alter i.e. convey it beyond the Jimits of its 
proper organ. These two languages aSbrd fewer occasions 
for harsh unions of consonants than the Sanskrit, princi¬ 
pally because, with the exception of ’£2 and *1A in Greek, 
and JSSf FEB^ VEL^ ED^ in Latin, as ecr-ri, ev-fiiv, eff-rif 
iff-re, ed, estis, fer-l,fer-tis, wl-tf vul4vi, no root, termi¬ 
nated by a consonant, joins on its personal terminations, or 
any of tHem, without the aid of a connecting vowel. The 
Greek perf. pass, makes an exception, and requires euphonic 
alterations, which, in part; come within the natural limits 
recognised by the Sanskrit, and, in part, overstep them. 
^fG. Ed. p. 06.] The gutturals and labials remain on the 
ancient footing, and before <r and r observe the Sanskrit law 
of sound cited in §. 98.; according to which ic-<r{S), k-t, ir-o, 
w-T, are applied to roots ending in k, 7 , or ir, j9, <[>, because 
the surd 0- or t suffers neither medials^nor aspirates before 
it; hence Terpm-<rat, Terpiirrai, from TPIB, rervK-treUf rirvK- 
rai, from TYX. The Greek, however, diveiges from the 
Sanskrit in this, that /i does not leave the consonant which 
precedes it unaltered, but assimilates labials to itself, and con¬ 
verts the guttural, tenuis and aspirate into medials. For 
rirufi-pai, rerpifi-pat, •nenTiey-p.out reivy-pai, we should, on 
Sanskrit principles, write (§. 96.)TCTw-ftatt rerpt^pou, irenKeK- 

^ mmmm • 

/MU, Tervx’/Mu, The t sounds carry concession too far, and 
abandon the Sanskrit, or original principle, as regards the 
gutturals; inasmuch as d, d, and C (do), instead of passing into 
T.before <r and r, are extinguished before c, and before r and 
/I become cr (weveur-rai, veTret-trai, neneur^/Mu, instead of 
vineiT-Tcu, mmiT-crm, itenBiB-pai, or veneiB-/Mu, The Greek 
declension affords occasion for the alteration of consonants 
only through the s of the nominative and the dative plural 
termination in o-i; and here the same principle holds good as 
in the case of the verb, and in the formation of wdrds: kh and 
g become, as in Sanskrit, k (|=k-s), and b and ph become p. 
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The< sounds, on the other hand, contrary to the Sanskrit, and 
in accordance with the enfeebled condition, in this reaped^ 
of the Greek, vanish entirely. We find imu-s for irdr^, 
irov-o’i' for 7rarr-<rt, which latter natundly and origim^y must 
have stood for iroS-<r, woS-tri. 

100. In Latin the principal ocnasion for the alteraticm of 
consonants presents itself before the a of the perfect and 
tlie t of the supine, or other verbal substantive or adjective 
(participles) beginning with t; and it is in [G. £d. p. 07. j 
accordance with the Sanskrit law cited §. 98, and tHe original 
condition of the language, that the sonant guttural passes, 
before a and t, into c, the sonant labial into js, as in ree-ai 
(rext), rectum from reg, acrvpai, acriptum from scrib. It is also 
in accordance with the Sanskrit that h, as a sonant (§. I^||^ 
and incompatible with a tenuis, becomes c before a and t ; 
compare vec-ait (vexU), with the word of like signification 
o-vdR-ahtt If of the two final consonants of a 
root the last ^ vanishes before the a of the perfect tense 
{mulai from mule imd midg, aparai from aparg'), this accords 
with tlie Sanskrit law of sounds, by which, of two termi¬ 
nating consonants of a nominal base, the last • vanishes 
before consonants of the case terminations. D ought to 
become t before s; and then the form, so theoretically 
created, claut-ait from claud, would accord with the Sanskrit 
forms, such as Wfllwfhr ortdut-ait, ** heltormented," from ^ 
tud. Instead, however, of this, the d allows itself to be 
extinguished; so, however, that, in compensation, a short 
vowel of the root is made long, as di-m-ai; or, which is 
less frequent, the d assimilates itself to the following a, as 
ceaai from ced. With roots in /, which are^rarer, assimi¬ 
lation usually takes pladle, as con-cua-ai from cut; on the 
other hand, mf-si, not mia-ai, for mit~ah from mit or mitt. 
B, m, and r also afford instances of assimilation inytu-«i, 
prea-ait gea-ai, ua-ai.* A third resource, for the avoidance 

* Compared with the Sanskrit, m which UfA signifies '* bum”; 
the sibilant most here pass for the original form. 
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of an unioni very natural* but not endurable in this weak¬ 
ened state of the language* tf* is the suppression of the 
latter of these two letters, which is also compensated by 
the lengthening of a short radical vowel; thus** sedi from 
. [G. £d. p. OS.! s^, xidi from vid. I believe* at least, that 
these forms are not derivable from sedui, vidui, and 1 class 
them with forms like/odi tromfSd, legi, for lec-si, from leg, 
fugit for Jiic-si, from fug. To these probably also belong cdvz* 
favi,fovi, for pavi, vovi, from cau, &c. A cami, &c. is hardly 
conceivable; cavi could never have had such an origin. I 
conjecture forms such as cau-ai,fau-8i, after the analogy of 
cavtum, fauium ; or moc-si (moxi)* after the analogy of vzc-«z* 
con-nic-si. (§. 19.) Possibly a moc-si form might derive pro- 
ility from the adverb mox, since the latter is probably 
derived from mov, as cUo is from another root of motion. 
The c of fluc-si, struc-si, {fluxi, &c.) jfZuxum, structum, must* 
in the same manner* be considered as a hardening of v; 
and uflu-vot siru-vo, be presupposed, with regard to which 
it is to be remembered, that, in Sanskrit also, uv often de- 
velopcs itself out of B'm before vowels {Gram. Grit. r. 50.**); 
on which principle, out of flu, stru, before vowels, we might 
obtain fluv, struv, and tlience before consonants flue, struc. 
Thus, also, fructus out of fruv-or for fru-or. In cases of / 
preceded by consonants, the suppression of s is the rule, 
and ar-si for ard-i* an exception. Prandi, frendi, pandi, 
verti, &c., are in contrast to ar-si and other forms, like 
mvJn above mentioned, in their preserving the radical letter 
in ‘])referencc to the auxilhiry verb; and they accord in 
this with the Sanskrit rule of sound, by which the « of 

atdut-sam, akshaip-sam, &c., for the avoidance 

of hardness* is suppressed before strong consonants, and 
we find, for instance* ^vwhr atAut-ta, instead of infill aidui- 
sta. The perfects scidi, fidi, are rendered doubtful by 
their short vowel, and in their origin probably belong 
to the reduplicated preterites, their first syllable having 

* Cf. 647., aud for the wholo §. cf |§.647. 570. 679. 
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perisiied in the lap^ of time: in other [O. Ed. p.S9.3 
respects, yttfh scidi correspond to tulitdhpiipuffi, not to speak 
of iedgit the« of which latter is not original. 

101. The suffixes employed in the formation of words 
and beginning with U for the representation of which the 
supine may stand, deserve special consideration, in regard 
to the relations of sound generated by the conflict between 
t and the preceding consonant According to tlie original 
law observed in the Sanskrit, a radical t ought to remain 
unaltered before turn, and d should pass into as, 
bhittum, “ to cleave," from fi|^ hhid. According to the dege¬ 
nerated practice of tlie Greek, a radical d or t before t 
would become s. Of this second gradation we find a rem- 
*nant in comes-iuSf comes-turat analogous to es-t ea-tiat 8^, 
from fido: we find, however, no comea-tum, comea-tor,' but 
in their place comeaumt comesor. We might question whe¬ 
ther, in comeawn, the a belonged to the root or to the suf¬ 
fix ; whether tile d of ed, or the t of <lum, hod been changed 
into s. The form com-ea-tua mi^ht aigue the radicality of 
thos; but it is hard to suppose that the language slioqjd 
have jumped at once from eatua to earn, between which two 
an eaaua probably intervened, analogous to ceaaum, Jiaaum, 
qumaumt &c., while tlie t of turn, tua, &c., assimilated itself 
to the preceding a. Out of easum has arisen eaum, by the 
suppression of an s, probably the first; for where of a pair 
of consonants the one is removed, it is- generally the first, 
(ez/ui from eo'/x/, ito-ai from vo^-tr/,) possibly because, as in 
§. 100., an auxiliary verb is abandoned in preference to a 
letter of the main verb. After that the language had, through 
such forms as e-aum^ ca-aum, divi-aum, Jla-aum, guaa-aum, 
habituated itself to an a in suffixes properly b^inning with a 
f, a might easily insinuate itself into forms where if did not 
owe its origin to assimilation. Ca (x) is a [G. Ed. p. lOO.] 
favourite combination; hence, Jic-aunh nec-jfutn, &c. for ,/Ec- 
tum, nec-tum. The liquids, m excepted, evince special iiicli- 
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nation for a succeeding s, most of all the r; hence, ter-nmi 
mevaum, cur~aum, par-sum, ver-sum, in contrast to par-turn, 
ior-tum: there are also cases in which r, a convendcm 
into s, accommodates itself to f, as in ges-ium, us4um, 
toa-tum.* This answers to the Sanskrit obligatory conver> 
sion of a concluding r into s before an initial i ; as, VTIfV 
vncir MTU bhrdtas tdraya mdm, “ brother save me," instead of 
bhrdtar ; on the other hand, in the middle of words r 
remains unaltered before t ; hence, for instance, bhar- 
tum, not Vt^ bhastum, "to bear." L exhibits in the Latin 
the forms/oZ-sum, pul-sum, vuhsum^ in contrast to cul-tum ; 
n exhibits ten-turn, can-turn, opposed to man-sum. The other 
forms in n-sum, except cen-sum, have been mulcted of a 
radical d, as ton-sum, pm-sum. * 

102. In the Germanic languages, t alone gives occasion 
for an euphonic conversion of a preceding radical consonant; 
for instance, in the 2d pers. sing, of the strong preterite, 
where, however, the t in the Old High German is retained 
only in a few verbs, ^hich associate a present signi¬ 
fication with the form of the preterite. In the weak pre¬ 
terites, also, which spring from these verbs, the auxiliary t, 
where it remains unaltered, generates the same euphonic 
relations. We find in these forms the Germanic on the same 
footing as the Greek, in this respect, that it converts radical 
t sounds (t, th, d, and in Old and Middle High German z 
also) before a superadded t into Hence, for instance, in 

[G. Ed. p. 101.3 Gothic maimais-t (cAscidisti), for maimaiH, 
fai-fals-t (plicavisti), for fairfatth-t, ana-haus-t {imperasit), for 
ana-baud-t. In Old and Middle High German wda4, ** thou 
knowest," for weiz-t. The Gothic, in forming out of the 
root vU, in the weak preterite, via-sa (<* I knew "), instead of 

* The obvious relationship of torreo with njpcro/uu, and fiom 

tar A, argues derivation of the latter r from s. Upon thM of uro 

from 19 ^ usAf see |. 07. 
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vkta, fhm vUia, resembles^ in lespeot of auimilati{m, the 
Latin forms mentioned in lOL, such as yuai-tum for guof 
ium, from quat-tum. The Qld High German, however, which 
also adopts wis-sa, but from tnuoz makes not muot-toj but 
rnuthaoi corresponds, in the latter case, to such Latin forms^ 
as casum, chu-sum. The case is different in Old High Ger¬ 
man with those verbs of the first weak conjugation, which, 
having their syllables made long generally through two 
terminating consonants in the preterite^ apply the t of the 
auxiliary verb directly to the root. Here the transition of t 
into s does not occur, but t, z, and even d, remain unaltered; 
and only when another consonant precedes them t and d are 
extinguished, z on the contrary remains; for instance, leU-ta, 
•‘*Duxi,’* ki-neiz4a, “afflixi,” ar - idd - ta , “vastavi,” walz-4a, 

"VOLVT,” livh-ta, "luxi," for liuM-ia; hul4a, “placavi,” for 

■ 

hiddria. 'Of double consonants one only is retained, and of ch 
or cch only h ; other consonantal combinations rem'ain, how¬ 
ever, undisturbed, as ranrta, ** cucurri,” for rann-ta; wanh-ia, 

VACiLLAVi,” for wanchrta; dah~ta, ** texi,” for dacchrta. The 
Middle High German follows essentially the same principles, 
only a simple radical t gives way before the auxiliary verb, 
and thus M-te is opposed to the Old High German leit-Ui ; on 
the other hand, in roots in Id and rd the d may be maintained, 
and the i of the auxiliary be surrendered—as dtifde, “ toleravi ” 
—unless we admit a division of dul-xie, and consider the d as 
a softened U The change of g into c (§. 99.) is natural, but 
not universal; for instance, ane-tSt " arctavi," for ang4e; but 
against Ijhis law b remains unaltered. [O. £d. p. 102.] 
Before the formative suffixes beginning with i*, both in Gothic 
and High German, guttural and labial tenues and medialsare 
changed into their aspirates, although the tenuis accord with 
a following t. Thus, for instance,, in Gothic, vah4v6, 

* With the exception of the High German passive part, of the weaker 
form, which, in the adjunction of its t to the root, follows the analogy of . 
the pret. above described. 
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** watcl),” from vak; 8auh~i(i)s, “ sickness/' from suk; 

“might," from magi ga-»kaf~l{i)8, “creation,” 
from skap; fragif~l{i^t “ betrothment,” from-^^, softened 
from gab; Old High German suht, muJit, ki-skaji, “ creature,” 
ky% “ gift” The dentals replace the aspirate th by ihe 
sibilant (s), as is the case in Gk)thic before the pers. cha¬ 
racter t of the preterite, as th cannot be combined with f. 
The formation of words, however, affords few examples of 
tliis kind: under this head comes our mast, related to the 
Gothic ntatSf “food,” and matyarij “ to cat.” In Gothic, the 
8 of hUstreis, “ worshipper," springs from the t of 6W<an, 
“to worship”: feeist, “leaven,” comes probably from heU 
(beitofu “to bite,” Grimm, ii. p. gos). The Zend accords, 
in this respect, with the Germanic*, but still more with ■ 
the Greek, in that it converts its t sounds into m s, not 
only before ^ t, but also before ^ m ; for instance, 
imta, “dead," from the root irith; baka, 

“ bound," from bandh, with the nasal excluded ; as 

in Modem Persian aju.;3 bastalu from vX*? band; 
a^sma, “ wood,” from ^ idhma. 

103. It is a violation of one of the most natural laws of 
sound, that, in Gothic, the medial g does not universally 
pass into k or k (= ck), before the personal character t of 

[G. Ed. p. 103.] the pret., but generally is retained ; and 
we find, for instance, Cg-t, “ thou fearest,” mag^, “ thou 
canstf”; and yet, before otlier inflections formed with t, 
the g undergoes an euphonic transition into k, as for in¬ 
stance, 6h-tat “I feared,” tkah-ts, “might.” 

104. When in Sanskrit, according to §. 98., the aspiration 
of a medial undergoes a necessary suppression, it falls back, 
under certain conditions and according to special laws, 
upon the initial consonant of the root, yet.only upon a 
medial, or throws itself onward on the initial consonant of 

* Gf. tho Sclavonic and Lithuanian, 457. 

f No ofiier roots in ff in tlus person are to bo found in Ulfilas. 
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the following suffix. We find, for instance, 
sydmU ** I shall know," for bddhr-sydmi i vida- 

bhutf knowing the vedas," for ^ butUi ; ^ bud-dha, 
“knowing," for ^mbudlUa; tjlonfo dhdk-shydmU *'J shall 
milk," for ddh-sydmii ^dug-dha, " milked,"-for 

nv duh-ia. In Greek we finld a remarkable relic of the first 
part of the transposition of the aspirate,* in the necessary 
suppression of tlie aspirate in some roots which begin with 
t and end with an aspirate before a, r,'and p, letters which 
admit of no union with an aspirate, and in its being thrown 
back on the initial letter, by which process r becomes 0. 
Hence, rpe^o), dpen-au, (dpe\^), Opem^p, Opifi-fia; ddir- 
Tb), cTafpyv, redafi-fiau ; rpC^os, dpun-rta, erpv^tjv, dpufi-pa ; 
rpexu, dpe^ofiat ; 6pi% rpixps, rayyst dwtrtav. In the spirit 
of tins transposition of the aspirate, obtains the spiritus as> 

per when x is obliged to merge in the tenuis, (eicrost^a, e^is).f 

* See J. L. Burnouf in the Asiatic Journal, Ill. 3G8; and Buttmann, 
1 >P 77, 78. 

i It is usual to explain tliis appearance by tlie supposition of two aspi¬ 
rations in the root of these forms, of which one only is supposed to appear 
in deference to the euphonic law which forbids the admission of two con¬ 
secutive aspirated syllables. This one would be the lost [6. Ed. p. 101.] 
of the two, and the other would only shew itself when the latter liod been 
forced to merge in the tennis. Opposed, however, to this explanation is 
the fact, that, on account of die inconvenience of accumulated aspirates, the 
language has gaardcVl itself in the original formation of its roots against 
the evil, and has never admitted an aspirated consonant at once for the 
initial and final letter of a root. In San^rit, the collection of whose roots 
is complete, diere is no such instance. The forms, however, iOat^BriVf 
T€6d^dai, Te6d<l>Baf Te6d<fiaTat, Tt$pdtf>6aif e0p€<l>6tjv,f present a difficulty. 
Those, perhaps, are eccentricities of usage, which, once habituated to the 
initial aspiration by its frequent application to supply the place of the tcr- 
ininaling one, began to assume its rodicality, and extended it wider than 
was legitimate. We might also say, that since <j>0 (as is so favourite 
a ccanbinationin Greek that it is even substituted for and )3^—while, ac¬ 
cording to §. 08., an original <ft0 ought to become'wd—on this groond the 
tendency to aspiration of the root regained unsatisfied by irdtfiB^p &c.; 
and as if the 0 only existed out of reference to the d, the original ter¬ 
minating aspirate necessarily fell bock on the radical inidal. This theory, 
which seems to me sbund, would only leave Tcddt/tarot to be explained. 
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[G. Ed. p. 105.] 105. There are in Sanskrit, and the lan¬ 

guages which are akin to it, two classes of roots: from the 
one, which is by far the more numerous, spring verbs, and 
nouns (substantives and adjectives) which stand in fratesnal 
connection with the verbs, not in the relation of descent from 
them, not begotten by them, but sprung from the same 
shoot with them. We term them, nevertheless, for the 
sake of distinction, and according to* prevailing custom, 
Verbal Roots; and the verb, too, stands in close formal 
connection with them, because from many roots each per¬ 
son of the present is formed by simply adding the requi¬ 
site personal termination. From the second class spring 
])ronouns, all original prepositions, conjunctions, and par* 
tides: we name them Pronominal Roots, because they all 
express a pronominal idea, which, in the prepositions, con¬ 
junctions, and particles, lies more or less concealed. No 
simple pronouns can be carried back, either according to 
their meaning or their form, to any thing more, general, but 
their declension-theme (or inflective base) is at the same 
time their root The Indian Grammarians, however, derive 
all words, the pronouns included, from verbal roots, although 
the majority of pronominal bases, even in a formal respect, 
are opposed to such a derivation, because they, for the most 
part end with a : one, indeed, consists simply of a. Among 

[G. Ed. p. 106.] the verbal roots, however, there is not a 
single one in d, although long a, and all other vowels, ^ 
du excepted, occur among the final letters of the verbal 
roots. Accidental external identity takes place between the 
verbal and pronominal roots; e.p.signifies, as a verbal 
root "to go,'* as a pronominal root *‘he," *‘this." 

106. The verbfid roots, like those of the pronouns, are 
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monosyllabic; and the polysyllabic forms represented by 
the grafnmarians as roots contain either' a reduplicate- 
^syllable, as irP|id^rt, "to wake/' or a preposition which has 
grown up with the root, as ava-dhir, “ to despise ” ; 

or they have sprung from' a noun, like kumdr^ “ to 
play,” which I derive from Jlnimdra, " a boy.” Except* 
the law of their being monosyllabic, the Sanskrit roots are 
subjected to no 'further limitation, and their one-syllablencss' 
may present itself under all possible forms, in the shortest 
and most extended, as well as those of a middle 'degree. 
This free state of irrestriction was necessary, as the language* 
was to contain Within the limits of one-syllableness the 
whole body of fundamental ideas. The simple Vowels and 
consonants were not sufficient: it was- requisite to frame 
roots also where several consonants, combined in inseparable 
unity, became, as it were, simple sounds; e.ff. nmsthd, "to 
stand,” a root in which the age of the co-existence of the x 
and lA is supported by the unanimous testimony of all the 
members of our race of languages. So also,* in 
skandt *' to go,’' (Lat. scand-o) the age of the cOmbini^tion of 
consonants, both in the beginning and ending of the root, is 
certified by the agreement of the Latin with the Sanskrit. 
The proposition, that in the earliest period of language a 
simple vowel is sufficient to express a verbal idea; is sup¬ 
ported by the remarkable concurrence of [6. Ed. p. 107.] 
nearly all the individuals of the Sanskrit family of lan¬ 
guages in expressing the idea '*to go” by the root t. 

107. The nature and peculiarity of the Sanskrit verbal 
roots explains itself still more by comparison with those 
of the Semitic languages. Tliese require, as far as we^ 
trace back their antiquity, three consonants; which, as I 
have already elsewhere shewn,* express the fundamental 


» Tiuns. of the Hist. Phil. Class of the R. A. of Litt. of Berlin for the 
year 1824, p. 126, &c. 

H 
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idea* by themselves alone, without the aid of vowels; and 
although they inay be momentarily oonj^ressed i^to one 
syllable, still, in this, the combination of the middle radical 
with the first or last cannot be recognised as original and 
belonging to the root; because it is only transitory, and 
chiefly depends on the mechanism of the constrhotion of 
the word. Thus, in Hebrew, k6t^, "slain,” in the fern., 
on account of the addition contracts itself to Ml {Ml- 
•dh ); while kdlil, " slaying,” before the same addition, com¬ 
presses *itself in an opposite manner, and forms kdUdh. 
Neither ktdh therefore, nor kull, can be regarded as the root; 
and just as little can it be looked for in kt6l, as the sUitua con- 
atructus of the infinitive; for this is only a shortening of the 
absolute form kdtdl, produced by a natural tendency to pass 
hastily to the word governed by the infinitive, which, as it 
were,’has grown to it. In the imperative ktdl the abbrevia¬ 
tion is not external, subject to mechanical conditions, but 
rather dynamic, and occasioned by the hurry with which'a 
command is usually enunciated. In the Semitic languages, 
in decided opposition to those of the Sanskrit family, the 
vowels belong, not to the.root, but to the grammatical motion, 
the secondary ideas, and the mechanism of the construction of 
[6. Ed. p. 108.] the word. By them, for example, is dis¬ 
tinguished, in Arabic, katalot ** he slew,” from kuUlot "he was 
slain”; and in Hebrew, koW, "slaying,” from hdtdl, "slain.” 
A Semitic root is unpronounceable, because, in giving it 
vowels, an advance is made to a special grammatical form, and 
it then no longer possesses t]^e simple peculiarity of a root 
raised above all grammar. "But in. tlie Sanskrit family of 
languages, if its oldest state is consulted in the languages which 
have continued most pure, the root appears as a circumscribed 
nucleus, which is almost unalterable, and which 'surrounds 
itself with foreign syllables, whose origin we must investi¬ 
gate, and whose destination is, to express the secondary 
ideas of grammar which the root itself cannot express. 
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The vowelf with one or more consonants, ^and sometimes 
without any consonant whatever, belongs to the fundamental 
meaning: it can be lengthened to the highest degree, or 
raised by Guna or Vriddhi; and this lengthening or raising, 
and; more lately, the retention of an original a, o]^sed‘ to 
its weakening to t or change to u (§§. 66., 67.), belongs not to 
the denoting of grammatical relations, which require to be 
more clearly pointed out, but, as 1 imagine 1 can prove, only 
to the mechanism, the symmetry of construction. 

108. As the Semitic roots, on account of their construc¬ 
tion, possess the most surprising capacity for indicating 
the secondary ideas of grammar by the mere internal mould¬ 
ing of the root, of which they also make extensive use, while 
the Sanskri^ roots, at the first grammatical movement, are 
compelled to assume external additions ; so must it appear 
strange, that F. von Schlegel,* while he [G. Ed. p. 109.] 
divides languages in general into two chief races, of which 
the one denotes the secondary intentions of meaning by an 
internal alteration of the sound of the root by inflexion, the 
other always by the addition of a word, which may by 
itself signify plurality, past time, what is to be in future, 
or other relative ideas of that kind, allots the Sanskrit 
and its sisters to the former race, and the Semitic lan¬ 
guages to the second. "There may, indeed," he .writes, 
p. 48, ** arise an appearance of inflexion, when the annexed 
particles are melted down with the chief word so as to be 
no longer distinguishable; but where in a language, as in 
the Arabic, and in all which are connected with it, the first 
and most important relations, as those of the person to 
verbs, are denoted *by the addition of particles which have 
a meaning for themselves individually, and the tendency 
to which suffixes shews itself deeply seated in the* language, 
it may there be safely assumed that the same may have 

* In his work on the language jind wisdom of the.Indians. 

' n 2 
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oocmred in oth'^r positions, where, the annexation , of par¬ 
ticles of a foreign natbre no longer admits of such clear 
discrimination: one may at least, safely assume that the 
language, on tlie whole, belongs to this chief race, although 
in this single point, by admixture or artificial adornment, 
it has adopted another and a higher character." We must 
here preliminarily observe, that, in Sanskrit and the Ian- 
guages connected with it, the personal terminations of the 
verbs shew at least as great a similarity to isolated pro¬ 
nouns M in Arabic. How should any language, which 
expresses the pronominal relations of tlie verbs by syllables 
annexed either at the beginning or end of the word, in the 
choice of tliese syllables avoid, and not rather select,- those 
which, in their isolated state, also express the cegrresponding 
[G. Ed. p. 110.] pronominal ideas By inflexion,'F. von 
Schlegel understands the internal alteration of the sound of 
the root, or (p. 35) the internal modification of the root, which 
he (p. 48) opposes to addition from without. But when from 
do or dci>, in Greek, comes d/dci)-/ui, Ba-cu, do-fij/troftefia, what 
are the forms fxt, o’u, dijaofiedat but palpable external addi¬ 
tions to the root, which is not at all internally altered, or 
only in the quantity of the vowel ? If, then, by inflexion, 
an internal modification of the root is to be understood, 
the Sanskrit and Greek &c. have in that case—except the 
reduplication, which is supplied by the elements of the root 
itself—scarce any inflexion at all to shew. If, howdVer, 
BtjaofJteda is an external modification of the root do, simply 
because it is combined with il;, touches it, with it expresses 
a whole; then the idea of sea and continent may be ^pre¬ 
sented as an internal modification of the sea, and vicl versd, 
P. 50, F. von Schlegel remarks: - “In the Indian or Grecian 
language every root is truly that which the name says, 
and like a living germ; for since the ideas of relation are 
denoted, by internal alteration, freer room is given for 
development^ the fulness of which can be indefinitely 
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extended, and is, in 'fact, often wondrously ric|i.. > All, how¬ 
ever, which ip -this manner proceeds from the simple root, 
still rebdns tlie stamp of its relationship, adheres to it, and 
thus reciprocally bears and supports itself.” 1 find, how- 
evjer, the inference not established; for from the capability 
of expressing ideas of relation by internal alteration of tlie 
root, how can the capability be deduced of euriounding the 
(internally unalterable) root indefinitely, with foreign syllables 
externally added ? What kind of stamp of relationship is 
there between /ju, cu, d^/tro/xeda, and the [G. Ed. p. ill.] 
roots to which these significative additions are appended ? 
We therefore recognise in the inflexions of tlie Sanskrit 
family of languages no internal involutions of the root, but 
elements of themselves significative, and the tracing of the 
origin of which is the task of scientific grammar. But even 
^ if the origin of not a single one of these inflexions could be 
traced with certainty, still the principle of the formation 
.of grammar, by external addition, would not, for that 
reason, be the less certain, because, at the first glance, in 
the majority of inflexions, one discovers at least so much, 
that they do not belong to the root, but have been added 
from witliout. A. W. von Schlegel, also, who, in essential 
points, assents to the above-mentioned division of lan¬ 
guages,* gives us to understand, with regard to the so-jcalled 

* -Nevertheless, ia his work, ^^Observatum sur la kmgue et la litterature 
provenfoles," p. 14, &c., he gives three classes, viz. Les langues sangaucune 
structitre grammatUsalei les langues qui emploient des affixesj St les longues 
d irffiexions. Of the latter, he says: '*Je pense, cependant, qa’il &at 
OBsigner le premier rang aux langues a inflexions. On pourroit les'appeler 
les langues orgaidqaes, parce qu’clles renferment an principe vivant da 
devdoppement et d'accroissement, et qu’elles (mt seulcs, si je puis m'ex- 
primer ainsi, une vegetation ubondonto et fucondc. Lc merveilleux 
artifice de ces langues est, de former auo immense vari6td de mots, et de 
morquer la liaison des iddes que ccs mots dengnent, moyennant un assez 
petit nombre do f^Uabes qai, considerdcs sdpaidinent,n’ont point dh sigu- 

<fication 
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inflexions, that they are not modifications of the root, but 
foreign additions, whose characteristic lies in this, that 
[G. Ed. p. 11-2.3 regarded, fer se, they have, no meaning. 
In the Semitic^ the appended grammatical syllables or in¬ 
flexions have no^ meaning, at least in so far that they do npt, 
any more than in Sanskrit, occur isolated in a completely 
similar state. In Arabic, for insthnce, antum, and not turn, < 
is said for “ye”; and in Sanskrit ma. to, and not mi, tU are 
the declinable bases of the first and third person; and at-TU 
** he eals,” has the same relation to TA-m, “ him,” that in 
Gothic JT-Of “ I eat,” has to the monosyllabic AT, I ate.” 
The reason for weakening the a of the base to i is probably, 
ill the diflerent cases of the two sister languages, the game, 
viz. the greater extent of the form of word with i (comp. 

§. 6.) If, then^ the division of languages made by F. von 
Schlegel is untenable, on the reasons on which it is^ 
founded, still there is much ingenuity in the tliought of a 
natural history or classification of languages. We prefer,, 
however, to present,, with A. W. von Schlegel ( 1 . c.), three 
classes, and distinguish them as follows: first, languages 
with monosyllabic roots, without the capability of composition, 
and hence without organism, without grammar. This class 
comprises Chinese, where all is hitherto bare root, and the 
gran^xuitical categories, and secondary relations after the 


fication, mais qui d^terminent avec precision la sens dn mot aaqnel elles 
sont jointcs. En modiJiant les lettres radicales, et en ajpntant anx racines 
des syllabes derivatives, on forme de mots derivds do diversea especes, et 
des derives dos derives. On ‘compose des mots'de plnsieun racines ponr 
- exprimer les id6es complexes. Ensuite on decline les substantifi, les 
adjectifs, et les pronoms, par genres, par nombres, et par cas; on conjngne 
lea verbes par voix, par modes, par temps, par nombres, et par personnes, 
en employant de mSme des derinences'et quelqnefois des angmens qni, se- 
parement, ne sign^ent rien. Cette methode proenre Tavantage d’dnoncer 
en un seul mot I'idle prindpale, sonvent d£jd trra-inodifiee et tr^s-com- 
plexe, avee topt son cortege d*id4cs accesaoires et de relations variables. 
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main point, can only bd discovered from the position of the 
roots in* the sentence.* ’ Secondly, languages with memo- 
syllabic roots^ which are capable of combination, and obtain 
their organism and grammar nearly in this vtay alone.- The 
chief principle of the formation of words, in this class, 
appears to me to lie in the combination of verbal and pro¬ 
nominal roots, which together represent, [G.£d.p. 113.] 
as it were, body and soul (Comp. §. 100.). To this class belongs 
the Sanskrit family of languages, and moreover all other 
languages, so far as they are not comprehended undOT 1. and 
3., and have maintained themselves in a condition which 
renders it possible to trace back their forms of Words to the 
simplest elements. Thirdly, languages with dissyllabic verbal 
roots, and three necessary consonants as. single vehicles of 
the fundamental meaning. This class comprehends merely 
the Semitic languages, and produces its grammatical forms, 
not simply by combination,' like the second class, but by a 
mere internal modification of the coots. Wc here gladly 
award to the Sanskrit family of languages U great superiority, 
over the Semitic, which we do not, however, find in the use 
of inflexions as syllables ptr se devoid of meaning, but in 
the copiousness of these grammatical additions, which are 
really significative, and connected with words used isolated; 
in the judicious, ingenious selection and application of them, 
and the accurate and acute defining of various relations, which 
hereby becomes possible; finally, in the beautiful adjustment 
of these additions to a harmonioys whole, which bears the 
appearance of an organized body. 

109 ^ The Indian Grammarians divide the roots accord¬ 
ing to properties, (which extend only to the tenses which 


* We find this view of the Chinese admirably elucidated in W, von 
Humboldt's talented pamphlet, “Lettre dM. Abel Remuaatf mur la na¬ 
ture dea./armet grammattealu en penSre^, et sUr le gbnk ds la bi^pte * 
ehiiunK.’* 
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I call the special tenses,* and to the part, pres.,) into ten 
classes, all of which we have re-discovered in the Zend also, 
and examples of which are given in the following paragraph. 

[G. Ed. p. 114.] We shall here give the characteristics of 
the Sanskrit classes, and compare vtrith them those which 
correspond in the European sister languages. 

(l.) The first and sixth class acTd ir a to the root; and 
we reserve the discussion of the origin of this and other 
conjugational affixes for the disquisition on the verb. The 
point of diflerence between the first class of nearly 1000 
Toots (almost the half of the entire number) and the sixth 
class, which contains about 130 roots, lies in this, that the 
former raise the vowel of the root by Guna (§. 26.), while 
the latter retain it pure; e,g. iflfvfir hddhati, “he knows*" 
from budh* (l.); tudcdi, “ he vexes” (comp. tundU)> 
from ^fud! (6.) As v a has no Guna,*|* no discrimination can 
take place through this vowel between the classes 1. and 6.; 
but nearly all the roots «vhich belong to 'either, having a 
as the radical vowel, are reckoned in the first class. In Greek, 
e (before nasals o, §. 3.) corresponds the affix ^ a ; and 
AeiVo-/iei/,t 0ct5y-o-/iev, from Ain, (eAnrov, e^wyov), 
belong to the first class, because they have Guna (§. 26.); 
while, e.g.. diy-o-fiev, dAi^-o-jnei/, &c., fall under the. sixth 
class.tl In Latin we recognise, ija the third conjugation, 

*■ In Greek, the present (indie, imper. and optat., the form of the Greek 
Bubjnnct. is wanting in SanskriJ) and imperfect correspond to them; be¬ 
yond which certain conjugation-signs do not extend. In German, the 
present of every mood corresponds. 

t The accent here distinguishes the 1st cl. from the 6th. e.g. for pdtati 
did it belong to the 6th.,cl., we should have 

t We give the plural, because the singular, on account of abbreviation, 
makes the thing less peffepicoous. 

II Sanskrit long vowels admit Guna only when they occur at*the end’of 
the root, but in the beg^mung and middle remain without admixture of 
the V a; so do short vowels before double consonants.' 
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which 1 would raise to the first, the cogbate of the Sanskrit 
first and sixth class, since we regard the addition i as a - 
weakening of the old d (§. 8.); and e.g. legimus has the same 
relation to Xey-o-fiev, that the genitive ped-ia has to 
where the Sanskrit has likewise a [G.£d.p. 115.^ 

pad-as). In le§-u-nft from leg-a-nii, the old a, through the 
influence of the liquid," has become u (Comp. §. 66 .). In 
' German, all the primitive (strong) verbs, with the exception 
of some remains of the fourth class (No. 2 .), atand in clear 
connection with the Sanskrit first class, which is here, for the 
first time, laid down in its full extent.** The v a which 
is added to the root has,-in Gothict, before some personal 
tehminations, remained unchanged; before others, according 
to §. 67., and as in Latin, been weakened to i; so, hait-a, **1 
am called,” hait-i-s, haU-i-iht 2 d pers. du. hait-a^tsf pi. hoM- 
a-ni, hait-i-tht hait-a-nd. The radical vowels, i and u keep the 
Guna addition, as in •Sanskrit, only that the a which gives 
the Guna is here weakened to i (§. 27.), which, with a radical 
i, is aggregated into a long i (written eii §. 70.): hence keina 
{ssJdna, from ^nna), “I. germinate,” from KIN\ hiuga, 

I bend," from BUG, Sansknt bhtg, whence bhugna, 

“ bent” The diphthongs ai$ au, as in Sanskrit ^ and ift. 
(§. 2 .), are incapable of aiJy Guna; as are ^ ( ^ §• 69.) and 

a. The Sanskrit radical vowel 'sr o has, however, in Gothic, 
experienced a threefold -destiny. -It has either remained 
unaltered in the special tenses, and is lengthened in the 
preterite, except in reduplicate roots (i.e. to d, see §. 69.)— 

* J have already, in my 'Review of Grimm’s Grammar, cxprened the 
conjecture that the a of forms like haita, Itaittmi, luAtaima, See. does not 
belong to the personal tCrminatfon, but is identical with the W a of the 
Sanskrit Ist and 6th classes; but I was not then clear regarding the Guna 
in the present in all roots with vowels capable of Guna. (See Ann. R^. 
for Crit. of Litt., Book II. pp. 282 and 269.) . . ^ 

t We make frequent mention of die Gothic alone as the true starting- * 
point and light of German Grammar. The application to the High Ge^ 
man will hereafter present itself. 
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thus. •e.g. farA-th, "he wanders,” answers to ^refir charaii 

[G. Ed. p. 116.0 (§• 14.j, and fdr, “ he wandered,” to WBIt 

chachdra ; or, secondly, the old a shews itself in the apecial 
tfnses weakened to t, but retained in the monosyllabic singu- 
lar of the preterite: so tliat here the stronger a (§. 8.) corre¬ 
sponds to the weaker i in the same way that,^ii the first case, 
the d( = wtd) does to the short a. The root ^ ad, " to 
eat," in Gothic, according to §. 87., forms AT; hence, in the 
present, ita; in the sing, pret., at, as-4, at. The third fate 
which befalls the a of the root in Gothic' is a* complete 
extirpation, and compensation by the weaker r, jvhich is 
treated like an original existing in the Sanskrit; i. e. in the 
special tenses it receives Guna by t, and in the pret. sing, by 
a (§. 27.), but in the pret. pi. it is preserved pure. To this 
class belongs the KIN, *' to germinate," mentioned above, 
pres, keina, pret. sing, kain, pi. kin-um. The corresponding 
Sanskrit root is ^ jan, " to produce,” “ to be born ” (see 
§. 87.): the same relation, 'too, has greipa, graip, gripum, 
from GRIP, •" to seize,” to w grMi (V^a form): on the 
other hand, BIT, " to bite,” * {beita, hail, hiiuTn), has an 
original i, which exists in Sanskrit (comp, bhid, " to 

cleave”); just so, F'lT, “to know,” Sanskrit vid. 

( 2 .) The fourth class of Sanskrit roots adds to them the 
syllable i| ya, and herein agrees with the special tenses of 
the passive; and from the roots which belong to it spring 
chiefly neuter verbs, as e.g. nasyati, " he perishes,” 

Their number amounts altogether to about 1 30. The German 
has preserved one unmistaSeable remnant of this class, in 
those strong verbs which again lay aside, in the preterite^ the 
syllable ya (weakened to yt), which is added to the root in the 

[G. Ed. p. 117.j special tenses; e.g. vcdi8-ya(Zend 
uca-ya^ " cresceba^t,"* VendidiA S. p. 257), '^cresco," vahs- 
yi-th, ” crescit” pret. v6hs, 

— j — —— - - ^ 

* Occurs qnly with the prep, atuf, and with the meaning " to scold,’* 
hot corresponds to the Old High German root BIZ, " to bite." 
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(3.) The second, third, andlUventli classes add the personal 
termination direct to the root; but in the cognate European 
languages, to facilitate the .conjugation, these classes have 
mainly passed ov^r to the 6rst class; e. g, ed-i-mtw, not ed-mua 
(as a remnant of tiie old construction es-t, es~tis)t Gothic 
it-a-ni,*01d High German iz-a^mist not iz~mSs, answering 
to .the Sanskrit ad-mas, 'iAie. second class, to which 
ad belongs, leaves the root without any characteristic 
addition, with Guna of the vowels capable of Guna before 
light terminations, which must be hereafter explained; hence, 
e.g. imu corresponding to imast from “to go," 
as in Greek 6(/u to i/iei/. It contains not more than about 
- seventy roots, partly terminating in consonants, partly in 
vowels. In this and tlie third-class, the Greek exliibits roots, 
almost entirely ending in vowels, as the above ngentioned 
’1, 4»A, rNI2 (7i/5-d0, AG, 2TA, 0II, (e^t/i'), AY, &c.' 
To the consonants the direct combination witli the conso¬ 
nants of the termination has become too heavy, and *£2 alone 
(because of the facility of ir/u, o-r) has remained in the San¬ 
skrit second class, as the corresponding root in Latin, Lithua¬ 
nian, and German. Hence, astU horri Lithuan. estU est, 
Gothic and High German ist. In the Latin there fall also 
to the second class, /, DA, ST A, FLA, FA, and NA; and also 
in-quam, whence QUA weakened to QUI, is the root, which, 
in Gothic, appears as QUAT, weakened to QUIT, with the 
accretion of a T. FER and VEL- ( VUL) have preserved 
some persons of the ancient Construction.* ^d. p. Ii8.j 
The third class is distinguished from the second by a syllable 
of reduplication in the special tenses, and has maintained 
itself under this form in Greek also; and Lithuanian. In 

* Five roots of the second class introdnee in Sanskrit, between the con¬ 
sonants of the root and the personal termination, an ^ t, as rdd-t- 

mt, “ I weepi” from rud. I can, however, no longer believe that the, 
i of .the Latin .third conjng. is connected with this ^ ■, as there is scarce 
any doubt of its relationship with the UT a of the very eopous first class. 
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Sanskrit it compreHends about twenly roots; e.g. ^ir*!. 
dadAmU dl^ufu, Lithuanian dudu / ^Vlfir dadhdmi, ridtffu^ 
'(§. 16.); V(9i^jajanfhU “I beget,” comp. yt-yvfO-^, The 
seventh class, of about twenty-four roots, introduces, in the 
special tenses, a nasal into the root, which is extended before the 
light personal terminations to the syllable na; e.^. ftrtffir 
bhinadmi, “ I cleave,” bhindmas, “ we cleave,” The ‘ 

Latin has kept the weaker form of this nasalization, but has 
further added to the root the affix of the first class (p. 114 G. 
Ed.) ;shence find-i-mus. From the Greek come to be here 
considered roots, like MA0, AAB, ©IF, in which the inserted 
nasal has been repeated further on in the word, with the pre¬ 
fixed a, and, like the L&tmjind-i-mw, is connected with the 
affix of the first class; thus, fiavd-dv-o-fiev, T^a/ilB-dv-o-fJLeVt 
Otyy-dv-o-fjiev. 

(4.) The fifth class, of about thirty roots, has nu; and the 
eighth, with ten roots, which, excepting hrU *' to make,” 
all terminate in n or a, has u for its characteristic addi¬ 
tion: the u, however, of these two classes is lengthened 
before the light terminations by Guna, which' in the corre¬ 
sponding Greek appended syllables, vv and v, is supplied by 
lengthening the v; thus, e.g. BeUvvfu, BeUvu/Mev, as in Sanskrit 
dp-nd-mi, " ad-ip-is-cor,''' dp-nu-mos, **adipisd- 

niitr.” An example of the eighth class is tan, “ to extend,” 
Whence niftfiT tan-ti-mi—rdv-v-pi, Jr^lf^^tan-u-nlas=Tav-v-pes. 
With the 7 u, v, of the eighth class, is probably connected 

[G. Ed. p. 119J the v in some Gothic strong verbs, where, 
however, it adheres so firmly to the root, that, in a German * 
point of view, it must be regarded as a radical. Hence it is 
not dropped in the preterite, and receives, in the special 
tenses, like all strong verbs, the affix of the Sanskrit first 
class; e,g. saihva,* *‘I see," scdiv, “ I saw," 

(5.) The ninth class adds tfr nd to the root, Which syl- . 
lable, before heavy terminations, instead of being shortened 

* 1 now oonsTder the v diaihm luul similar verbs os purely euphonic, 

cf.'$. 86. and Latin forms like cognOf linquo, tHngw. 

• • 
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to fMz, replaces the heavy «r d by the lighter f i (§. 6.), 
and is thus weakened to ni. E.g. from ^ mrid, “to 
crush/* (comp, mordeo) comes ^f^nfkmridndmU mrid- 

nimas. In this is easily perceived the relationship witli 
ee rnsations in vvifu (vufjit) va/tev; e.g. dafivrifii, Sa^iva- 
fiev. As ^ and o, are originally one, formations like re/jt-vo- 
fiev belong to this class, only that they have wandered into the 
morejnodern u-conjugation at a remote period of antiquity; 
for more lately reu would not liave become vta from v^fu. 

(6.) The tenth class adds m aya to the root, bht is dis¬ 
tinguished from the other classes in tills farther important 
point, that this affix is not limited to tlie special tenses: 
the final a of sinv aya is peculiar to them, but ^ ny 
extends, with very few exceptions, to all the other forma¬ 
tions of the root. All causals, and many denominatives, 
follow this class, and, indeed, from every root a causal can 
be formed by the addition ay, which is always accom¬ 
panied by Guna of the middle vowel of the root capable of 
Guna, or by Vriddld of every radical final vowel and of a 
middle a belonging to the root; e.g. rSd-aya-ti “he 
makes to know,” from vid; srAv-nya-ii, “lie makes 

to hear,” from ^ kra. We recognise, in German, the affix 
Vi| aya at least in two shapes : in the one [G. Ed. p. 120.] 
the first o, in the other the last, is lost, and in the latter case 
y has become t; so that I have no longer any scruple in 
tracing back Grimm’s first and third conjugation of the weak 
form to a common origin. According to all probability, how¬ 
ever, the verbs with the affix 6 also (as Old High German 
mandn, to mention,’! “ to make to think,”) belong to this 
class, regarding which we will speak further under the verb. 
The Old High German gives ^ os the contraction of a + ^ 
(see §. 78.), but retains its ^ more firmly than the Gothic its 
ni, whichj in several persons, sinks into a simple a. Compare 
Gothic hcha, habam, haband, with Old High German hapimt 
hapimea, hap&nf. Very remarkable, however/is the concur¬ 
rence of the Prakrit with the Old High German and the Latin 
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of the 2d conj. in this point, that it in like manner has 
contracted the affix viT ayato wS. Compare Sanskrit inifinflv 
mdnaydmi, ** I honour," Prakrit miHh mdnSmi,* Old High 


German, var-mankn. 

“ I despise," Latin moneo: 


[G. Ed. p. 121.] 

FHAKaiT. 

OLD 


siNSkoir. 

HIGH OCRMAH. 

LAWN 

4t|tnnfil mdnaydmi 

mdtt^mi 

• 

var-fnanim 

mmeo 

irnnifR mdnayasl 

imrf^ mdnSsi 
• 

numh 

monh 

mdnayati 

intirft; md^di 

manCt 

monet 

mdnaydmas 

mdn^mha 

manimes 

monPmuH 

irnm mdnayatfta 

mduddha 

■ 

manit 

monith 

mdnayanli 

Rnsjfnl mdninti 

mandiU 

monenl 


In regard to those weak verbs, which have suppressed the 
first vowel of the Sanskrit ^ ayOf and give therefore ya as 
affix, we will here further recall attention to the forms iga 
iige), which occasionally occur in Old High Gerjnan and 
Anglo Saxon, whose connection with ^ mja is to be traced 
thus, that the semi-vowel y has become hardened to g^ 
(comp. §. 19.), and the preceding a weakened to i. In Greek, 
the cognate verbs to the Sanskrit of the tenth class are to 

* 1 am not at present able to adduce this verb from the edited texts ■ it 
iv, however, certain, that fntfnajr^mjinthis dialect can have no other sound 
but rndnSmi. The conjugation is supported by other examples of thif 
dass, as ehintSmij "I think** (from ehintagdmi), nividimi (from 
dagdtni). In the plural the termination mha is notlung else than the ap> 
pended verb substantive (Sansk. smaSf “ we are**). In tho third pers. pi., 
together with mdnenti the forms indnaanti and munanli are also admis¬ 
sible. The Indian Grammarians assume for the Sanscrit ^h)ot mdn, ** to 
honour*': moro probably, however ihe verb, for which this root is sup¬ 
plied, is only a denominative from mdna, “honojir**; and this substantive 
itself a derivation from man, **to think,** whence ava matif “to despise," 
as in Old High German vear-MAN (by Otfrid, fir-MON). The root, 
therefore, which is contained in varmandm is identical with the Gothic 
MAN (man, “ I mean," “ 1 think,** pi. munum see §. 66.). To this class 
bdongs, also, the Latin monere^ as, “ to make to think** (Old High German 
man6n)t the radical o for a of which we explain by the principle of $. 66. 
(see, also, $. 8.)^ while the t of tnemin-i is a weakemng of the original a, 
explained by $.6. 
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be looked for in those in oua, eu, om ; *in Latin, besides the 
2d conjugation compared above, most verbs of the 1st and 4th 
also belong to this affinity. We shall recur to them when 
speaking of the verb. 

109^ In order to adduce single examples of the mul¬ 
tiform construction of the roots, let us examine the order 
of the final letters; but we will select only such examples 
as are common to the Sanskrit and several sister lan¬ 
guages. The greatest forbearance, however, is requisite, 
os an authenticated comparison of all that admits of com¬ 
parison would easily swell to a book, which shall hereafter 
be devoted to this subject.* 

(1.) Roots ending with a vowel:— [G. Ed. p. 122 .] 

"There are, as has been already remarked (§. 105.), no 
roots in ^ a; but roots in ^ d are numerous. Thus 
"to go," contained in the Latin navi-ga-re; also, perhaps, 
in faH~gare, the first member of which belongs to fafiscort 
fessus ; in Greek, answers to vpnfs Jagdmi, and rests 

on the frequent interchange of gutturals and labials; Gothic 
ga-thv6, a street," (see p. 102. G. Ed.); Zend gA-tu, 
" a place," (nom. gdtus ; Old High German yd-m, 

“ I go," = snnfh JorgA-mi ; not therefore, as Grimm con¬ 
jectures (p. 868), by syncope from gangu, but, with a more 
ancient and regular foundation, only with a suppression of 
the Sanskrit syllable of reduplication, introduced, therefore, 
from ihe JJhird into the second class (see p. 117. G. Ed.), as in 
Latin, da-mus answering to SIBo-iicv. Thus, also, sld-m, 
std-s, siArt, in like manner, with suppressed reduplication, 
corresponds to Mrnj~fju (tor (riartifu)^ and to the Sanskrit 
root ^ sthAt which is irregularly inflected, tishthAmu 
fhvfH iishthasi, fhtfir tishthati, for tasthAmU tadhAsi, tasthAtU 

m 

* Somewhat that pei;taiii8 to this subject I have already put together 
*veiy concisely at the end of my Sanscrit Glossary. 

t The attached cyphers denote the classes described in $. }09^ 
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'which will be more closely considered hereafter. The 
Latin, in root and inflexion, most resembles thb Old High 
G^man; * the Zend, however, in its hisidmi* (for 

sistdmi, see §. 53.), appears in a genuine Greek dress. Ob¬ 
serve, also, the rathahfdo, “ warrior," which 

occurs so often in the Zend-Avesta, properly “chariot 
stander,'* with o for s as the sign of the nominative. 
How, then, in Old High German, comes froni STA the 
extended form of the root STANT^ whence the pre¬ 
sent staniu, “I stand," and preterite stuonf, “I or he 
stood"; for which the Gothic has slanda, sldlh? We 
will here only preliminarily remark, that we have ob¬ 
served in Zend also, in some roots terminating in rl. an 
inclination to connect themselves with a f-sound. Thus 
we find, from juiyjj snd, *‘to wash," "to purify," (Sansk. w snd, 
" to bathe,") whence sndta, “ purified," in Vend. S. p. 233, 
frequently f<^\SMnxu^MM)i^ fra-inddhaym “ laverd" ; from ^ 
dd, *'to lay," (Sans. W d/id, p. L 18 G. Ed.), we find 
nidaithynnn, “ deponant " (as Vendidad S.‘ pp. 205 and 206, 

huski zemS nuhidhyann, " in Siced 
ierrd deponant "): fi'om the same root we find the imperative 
[G. Ed. p. 123.] form, ni-dd-thdma, depona- 

mu $" (Vend. S. p. 208, ai »3 

A»»^ ai7>^a} km naranm ih'itananm 

tanum bafdma Ahura mazda kva niddthdma, “Qm hominum 
inortuorum corpus feranms, ubi deponamm*'?). Ofithe Ger¬ 
manic we will further remark, that the root «n md, ** to 
measure" (cf. pc-rpov), has connected itself with a t-sound, and 
forms, in Gothic, MAT, present mita (§. 109\ i.). ^jnd, 

"■to be -acquainted with,” “to know,” TNG, GNA (gnarus) 
Old High German CHNA (§.87.); whence chnd-tOf “Iknew,” 
annexing the auxiliary verb direct, as in Latin {g)no-vh To 


* 1 believe I may deduce this form from the 3d pers. pi. 

AutSnft (cf. unavTt) in the V. S. p. 183: more on this head under the verb. 
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the special fonn, ifnnflT jAndmi, for irnnf^ /ndr-nd-mi, may he^ 
long the Gothic root KANN, Old High Germaa Off ANN 
(^nrtp chan, ** I know,” see §. 94.* kunnum, ckunnum, we 
know," see §.66.). dkmd, ‘*to blow,** alters itself in the 
special forms to dham, Latin FLA, according to the 
second class (§. 109^ 3 .), Old High German PL A (§§. 12. 20.), 
whence plh-ta, "flavi” As in Sanskrit,from the above-men¬ 
tioned. ^ c2ftam, comes the nominal base dhamanA, 
“a vein”; so may the Gothic base BLOTHA (nom. acc. 
bl6th, *'blood") come here also under consideration. We 
pass on to roots in i, and have to remark that the root 
^ mentioned at p. 107. G. Ed., ^ " to go," is not unknown 

in German. We find it in the Gothic imperative hir-i, **come 
here"; du. hir-yais’, pi. hir-yith. I believe, too, tliat in the 
irregular preterite iddyH, " I went," the i alone can be os- 
sumed as the root. In Zend occurs aSi-ti, "he goes" 

(from ^fir Sli, according to §§. 2S. 41.), Lithuan. ei-ti. ftr* 
sri, "to^," with the prep. "to raise itself"; hence, 

uchchhrUa, "raised," "high"; compare cre-sco, cre-vi 
(see §. 21.), Old High German SCRIT, " to step," with the 
addition of a t, as in the qbsS of mat, from rt md : perhaps 
the Latin gradior^^ well os cresco, might be here included, 
the Guna form of -the vowel, as in EHlfE sray-a-ti, “ he 
goes," being observed. fn smi, " to smile," Old High 
German SMIL; 'fftpri, “to love,” Zend fri (§. 47.), Goth. 
friyd, " I love" (§. 87.), compare fin “ dear." hhi, 
"to fear," bibh$-mii “I fear"; Lithuan. Hyau; Gothic 
fiya, **1 hate" {fiyais, fiyaith)^ fiyanda, "foe"; Old High(3er- 
man vUm or " I hate : the Greek ^k^ro-yxu answers to 
the Sanskrit reduplication othibhAmii so that, contrary to 
the common rule, the aspirates have remained in the prefix, 
but in the base-itself have become medials, and this has left 
only )8 u the whole root, as in Sanskrit da-B-ima, "wegive,*’' 
for da-ddAnas, Perhaps, also, [6. Ed. p. IM.] 

4IA, is to be referred to the roots in i, so that an 


I 
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nnorganic dental affix would be to be assumed. ^ ai, 
"to lie," “to sleep,” with irregular Guna in the middle; 
hence i^rti s= Kci-rar. W “to be ashamed"; Old High 
German HRU^ "to repent” {hriw-u, hrou» hru-umSst see 
p. 115. G. Ed.). Of roots in u, dru, “ to run," •Jfilfif drav- 
a-tif “ he runs ” may furnish, through the Guna form* tke 
Greek Bpa~(TKta, h-^pa-a-Ku, which appears hence* to derive 
its a with suppression of the digamma: the p of ipifxvt how¬ 
ever, might pass as a hardening of the ^ v (§. 63.), and 
Bpifi-o-ftev, BpifjL-e-re, &c., therefore represent most truly the 
forms drav-d-mast drav~a-tha. ^plu, “ to go," “ to swim,^’ 
“to float" (jimplavat “a ship"), Latin FLU. The Greek^ 
itKoa is again not to be so regarded as if the old ^ had 
been corrupted to e or o, but fr\o(f)ci> supply the place 

of the Guna form in plav-^ (of thft middle voice), 3d pers. 
plav-a-U : Ihc future itXkvtrta, the v having the Guna (§. 26.), 
answers to Lithuan. pZau/fcfu, “I swim," with 

a guttural added, as in Latin flac-si from Jluv (p. 98. 
G. Ed.). Old High German VLUZ, “to flow,” pre-sup- 
poses the Gothic FLtJT (§.87.); with the favourite dental 
addition, with wdiich all vowels are so commonly 
invested. ^*’sru, "to hear," KAY (§§.*20., 21.), Gk>thic 
HLIU-MAN (nominative hliuma), "ear,” as' "hearer,” 
with ‘weakened Guna (§. 27.); with regard to the kl for 
sr, compare, also, dunis with sr^nf,- /. "hip.") 

Lithuan. klaumu, “I hear.” Perhaps erudiOfOs “to moke 
hear,” is to be referred to this class.: the derivation from e 
and rudis is little satisfactory. Anquetil introduces a Zend 
erod^ cSlebret (icAvrof), which I have not yet found in the ori¬ 
ginal t^xt, but I meet with the causal form j9;o^AAs»jui^ 
ardsayiml (Sansk. ^dvaydmi), “I speak," “recite" 
(V. S. p. 38). The Old High German, scrirumis, “we have 
dxclaimed," gives SCRIM as the root, and rests probably on 
the fgrm irdv (§. 20.), with a thinning of the d to t (§. 66.) i 
the present and sing, preterite, however, have lost the r (s^iu 
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for $crirut screi for 8er^)» like the .Greek KiiiKi/iyita, &c. 

The Latin clamo, howet^er, has the ^me relation th 
that tnare has to vdri, water" (§. 63.}, and fye/i to 
^ drav, from Jidrut "to run." >w hu\ "to extol,” "to 
glorify” hunuia, “ he celebrated,” V. S. p. 39.), is 

probably the root of the Greek vfivos (v^(£)vof), which I do 
not like to regard as an irregular derivative from SBa, 
"to purify,” PUrus. This root is the verbal 
parent of the wind and fire, which are both represented 
. as pure, ^f^pavana (with Guna and ana [G. Ed. p. 125.] 
as suffix) is ** the wind,*' and the corresponding Gothic FONA 
(neut. nom. afc./dn, sec §. 116.) is “fire,” which in Sanskrit 
is called mWRr pdv-a-ka, with Yriddhi and tika as suffix. 
The relation of FONA to tPIH pavnna resembles that of the 
Latin mdb from mavoh ; the loss of the syllable ^ va 
is replai-ed by the lengthening of the a (§. 69.). The Greek 
nvp and Old High German VIURA (nom. acc. vzur), the 
latter with weakened Guna (§. 27.), and m as suffix, both 

o 

fall to the root, brut “to speak,” Zend mru 

{e.g. mrad-m, “ I spoke,” V. S. p. 123.); the Greek 

pe(f)a rests on the Guna form hrav~i~mi, and has, 

as often liappens, lost the former of two initial consonants 
(cf. also peu, pevu, and ruo, with H sru, " to flow'*). The 
Old High German SFRAH, or 'SPRAJIH {sprihim “ I 
speak,” sprnht "I spoke”) appears to have proceeded from' 
11 ^ hra$}t by hardening the ^ v (see §. 19.), and prefixing an 
8 ^in to the p. g bhu, "to be,” Zend ^ bu, Litliuan. BU 
(future bdsu, “I will be”), Latin JPCT, Greek ' Pro¬ 
bably, also, BY, in n:pi<r-^v~s, mpea^vr}^^, 8 ec ., is only 
another form of this root (cf. §. 18.); so that itpi^ would 
have to be regarded as a preposition from np6 (v pra,) 
essentially distinguished only by a euphonic 2 (cf. §. 96.). 
Moreover, the base itpear^v has a striking resemblance to 
prabhu {excehust avgustm)$ Kterally, " being before.” 
In Old High’ German pirn or him corresponds to the 
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Sansktit 'H^lf^ hhavAmi: more exact, however, is the corre* 
spondenctf.in the plural oi pir-vrmh; pir-u-t, to bhavd-man, 
**$wmus” bhav-Oi-tha, ** eHis* (see §. 19.). To this class belongs, 

also, PUt “to dwell” (pu-fot “I dwelt’'), as the Sanskrit ^ 

vas ** to dwell,” in German VAS, WAS, has Ibecome seyn. In 

# 

Sanskrit, too, from ” to be,” comes the substantive 

bhav-anti “house,” as place of being. The Gothic baua, 
** I build,” may be regarded as the causal of the idea “ to 
he,” like the Latin facio (§. 19.): its conjugation answers 
also to HTPnfiT bhdvaydmi, “I make to be,” which, in Pra¬ 
krit, may sound bhdvSmi, bhdvhi, bhdviti (Gothic baua, 
bauais, bauait). See p.* 121 G. Ed. Sanskrit roots ending in 
diphtliongs ^ di; there are no ’ roots in ^ du) 

follow in their formations, in many respects, the analogy of 
roots in nr d.’ *We abstain from adducing examples of 
them, as they also offer little occasion for comparison. 

(2.) Roots terminating with a consonant. We shall give 

[G. Ed. p. 126.] only a few examples, in which we compare 
roots with the same vowel, and proceed in the order, a, i, u. 
According to §. 1. we do not allow the vowel ri and 
to belong to the root. Long radical vowels before a final 
consonant are rare; and the majority of them are probably 
not original. 

The most numerous class Of roots ending with a conso- 
*nant has a medial ^ a. So vach, Zend ^Ml^ 'vacli 

aSeta, “dbM," Vend. S. p. 124), Greek EEL for fEIl 
(§. 14.), Latin KOC, Old High German, WAH, WAG (ki- 
wahu, *' mentionem fado!* pret. ki-wuoh ■ pi. ki vmogumh), 
prachh, Zend pieres. Gothic FBAff; pres 
pnchchhdmi, ph-^dmi, fraiha torfriha (see §. 82. 

and §. 109*.!.); the Latin J20G {rogo, interrogo) appears to 
be abbreviated from FROG, pal, "tp fall,” "to fly,” 
Zend ^Aiid pat, " to fly ” (Vend. S. p. 257. au^^ 

^^^Aid yatfrd vay6 patann urvara uesyann, 
** where birds fly, trees grow”). One sees clearly from this 
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that* in Greek* mVroi* verdta, nerdo/uti, it^oftai, vr^fu, &c. 
belong to a common root llET; Latin PET* petth im-petot 
prwpetes, penna by assimilation for pet-na. In Gothic 
PATH, or^ with the vowel weakened, FITH, might be 
looked for. To the latter corresponds, according to §. 87., 
Old High German VEDt in vedrura, “feather," 
vad, “ to speak," Latin VAl), contained in vas, vad-h. From 
trv vad proceeds the abbreviated form ud, to which per- 
tidns ‘YA CSeut vSijf), The Old High German gives 
ffAZ (var-iofizu ‘‘maledico'*), with z for d, according* to §. 87., 
and the vowel of the base lengthened, as in vddaydmi 

according to the tenth class, sad, “ to sink, witli the 

prep, fir ni, “ to set oneself down "; Latin SEDf SIJ}, sido, 
sedeo; Greek ‘EA, ‘IZ, cSpa, t^opat; Gothic SAT 
(§. 87.), sita, “ I sit'* (p. 116 G. Ed.). an, “to blow,” 

“ to breathe,” anila, " wind,” Gotliic AN", usam, 

“I expire,” cf. dvepo^, **animus,'* jan, “to beget,” 

Zend yj^ zan (§. 58.), zazdmi, “ 1 beget,” Sanskrit 

'inir«H Jajanmi, Greek FEN, Latin GEN {ytyvopiau, yevos, 
gignot genus). Gothic KIN, “ to germinate," (p. 116 G. Ed.); 
kuni, “gender” (§.66.). kar ("9kri), e.g. kardti, 

*^facU**: this root, in Zend, follows the fifth class; e,g. 
j^j^Ajy^g3 Vhenaoiti (§. 41.), “ftuit," kmhiad^ “/c- 

cU,^ Jdvenuidhi, “fac*''\ Old High German kara~ 

wan or garawan, “to prepare”; Latin creo, cura (cf. 
kurUf “/ac”), ceremonia, and with p for c (§. 14.), pare ; Greek 
Kpaiva, Kpd-ros ; with tt, wpd<r<r&), irpaK-au, [G. Ed. p. 127.] 
wpdy-fia, where the guttural appears to be a hardening of the 
^ V (§. 19.), e.g. of kurvanti, “faciunt ” (from kur-vr 

^anti), vah, “to drive,” “ to carry,” Zend vaz (§, 57.), 
Latin VEHf Gr^k Sxp^, “ wagon,** as bearer, carrier, for 
Faxos- 9^ svas, “to breathe,” cf. spiro, according to 
§§. 50. and 22. yrak, “to take”: the original 

form) occurring in the Vedas, is 'i^pn^grabh. To this the 
^nd form belongs, according to the tenth class, and, 
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indeed, so that the ^^bh appears before vowels as » e, but 
before ^ t as a) p. Thus we read in the Vend. S. p. 155 : 

;oei ashdurm yhi ndit 

uzwLrexydtyd nathn dger^tem dgeurvayiUit kd hd oMi chithaP 
“Pure /, si non dimittit, qui hominem captum capit (i. e. tenet}i 
qutenam ei est ptena'^?* In the European sister languages 
1 believe I recognise this root in three forms: the Got^ 
GRIP has been already mentioned (p. 116 G. Ed.), likewise 
prehendo4^. 92. note): by changing the medials into their te¬ 
nues, KAEn also seems to belong to this class, Gothic HLIF, 
“to steal,” Uiftus, "thief.” Finally, also, in Greek, 7 ptwof, 
ypiffyos, "the net,” stands quite isolated, and appears to 
me to be related to the Indian tdt grabh, by changing 
the d .into i. ds, ” to sit," Greek *112 a remnant of 

the second class, terminating in a consonant to be supplied 
at §. 109®. 3.; • qtr-Tai answers exactly to ITTW ds~t& (middle 
voice), and hence qpat stands fur ^erpat, as eipi for ea-pi (San¬ 
skrit asmi). bhr/y, ‘‘to shine," Zendj^g^l^ 5erer(§. 58). 

orf* barex, whence the part. pres. herezant, 

nom. m. b^ezam, ‘‘ splendenst" ‘‘ aUuSi'*' very fre¬ 

quently occurs. This Zend form prepares the way for the Old 
High German root PRRjiff, whence PERAH-TAX, nom. 
perah-U *‘fulgidus.^ To this root belongs, also, our Prac/it. The 
Greek language gives ^AEF (§. 20.) a cognate root, cmd thus 

[G. Ed. p. 128.] points to a Sanskrit short a for the long 
one. The cognate root in Latin is FLAG, flagro.. fSj^ 
chhidt "to cleave,” SCID^ scind-i-mus^chkindmas (§. 14.): 
2XIZ, perhaps also 2KIA, a-KtBvijpt, &c. belong to this 
place; the form is more genuine, and die ideas, too, of 

* Anquetil tnmsiates, " Si cebd qui a commis PAguer^e ne reeomurit 
pas safaute quelle sera sapunition." 

t Cf. p. 1281. Note * 

t Tlic h (in the sense of ch) corresponding 'to thSe j, y, accords with 
§. 87., but is piorcovcr f ivourcd by the following /. 
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clearing, dispersing, separating, are liindred ones. . The 
Gothic SKAIDt “to separajte,** if the relationship is 
certain, has a stiffened Guna, so that ai appears to belong 
to the root. According to §: 67., -howerer, the Gothic 
form should be SKAIT and the Old High German SKEIZ 

for SKEW. V lAd, “ to know," Zend vidi TA; 
GoAic F/j 9, Old High German, VIZ; in the Latin VWi 
and in ** I see," the seeing is regarded as something, 
which “makes to know,'* and the conjugation of video is causal, 
according to p. 121 G. Ed. Thus, also, another root^ signify¬ 
ing " to know," namely wil budh, has, in Zend, gained the 

meaning “to see.”* According to the tenth class, and 
• _ 

with the prep, ni, VW, in Zend, signifies “to summon” 
C nivaStffiaySmi, ‘*invoco," sec §. 28.) In Go¬ 

thic, VTT receives through the prep, in the meaning “to 
adbre" {inveita, invait, invitum). dis, “ to shew," 

Zend dis'^; hence fradcJsayd, "thou 

shewest" (Vend. S. p. 123), Greek AIK, with Guna SeUvvfxtt 
according to the fifth class; Latin DlC, in dicOt as it were, 
“to point out,” and dicis (dicis causa). In Gothic, the rule 
laid down in §. 87. requires the form TJH, and this root, 
combined with ga^ signifies “to announce” (ga-teiha, ga~ 
iaiht ga-taihumt for ga-tihum, according to §. 82.). On the 
other hand, in taikus, “ sign,” the law for the transposition 
of letters is violated, “life;” Lithuanian 

"alive," gywen(L "I live,” gywata “life;" Gothic QUIVA, 
nom. quivsi "alive”; Latin VIV, as it appears from QTJIV, 
as his from dids (Sansk. dwis), viginti from tviginti. The 

Zend has dropped either the vowel or the v of this root. 
Hence, eg. nom. "living," (V. S. p. 189); 

and hu-Jiiayd, *'bonain vHam hahentes'" (1. c. p. 222), 

from hu-jiti. Foom ji, the root, would become, with 

Guna, jaydmii on which rests the Greek ^da>, the j having 


* Vide Gram. Crit. p. 3*28. 
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fallen out (§. 14.); but also belongs to this root, and finds 
a medium of comparison with in the Latin vivo. Of 

roots with u, 15 ^' ruch, “to shine,” and rud, “.to weep," 
may serve as examples; the former, in Zend, is radch 
(§§. 28. 32.), and follows the tenth class, e.g. 

[G. £d. p. 129.] raochaytUi, **splendet'^ In Latin correspond 
LUCt luc-8, luceo (§. 20.) and RUD: the Greek has, in both 
roots, replaced the r by I, and presents, for comparison, AYK 
{anipiKuKfi, Kuko^us) and AYZ; to the former, hvjQfos, 
vevto, &c., has the same relation that, in Zend, jui 3 >y^A}^ 
tafnu-8, “ burning,” has to the root q)as^ tap (§. 40.) We 
must assign Aevico; also, with Guna, to the root AYK. The 
Gothic gives LUII iov LUK, according to §. 87.; whence, 
with the original, or with weakened Guna (§§. 26., 27.), 
spring forms like lavhmdni, "lightning,” lauhatyan, "to 
lighten,” liuhath, “light.” Without Guna, and preserving 
the old smooth letter, stands lukarn (theme, lukarnat neut.), 
“ lamp," rather isolated. A root corresponding -to ^ rad 
is wanting in Gothic, but the Old High German has for it, 
quite regularly according to §. 87., RUZt “ to weep” {riuzut 
r6z for rauz, according to §. 80., ruzumis). bhush, 

“to adorn,” is perhaps contained in the Latin or-no, with 
loss of tlie initial letter, as amo in relation to umnnfR 
Mmaydmh “ I love.” With regard to the r for s/», 
advert to the relation of uro to "uw ush, “ to bum,” 
tev, “to honour,” ^ midhf "to think”(?). The latter 

. cannot hitherto be quoted as a verb: it springs, however, 
from midhas and ^ inJ^di .1, “ understanding,” unless 
it should be preferred to assume for these words a root 
midht which, however, the Grammarians do not exhibit. 
The Gothic has, for comparison, MIT, whence mUd, "I 
think”: the Greek furnishes an .analogous word to «^v, 
viz. 2EB, (rejSo). (§. 4.) 

110. From the monosyllabic roots proceed ’nouns, sub¬ 
stantive and adjective, by the annexation of syllables. 
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which’ we should not, without examination, regard as not, 
per se, significative and, as it were, supernatural mystic 
beings; to a passive belief in' whose undiseoverable nature 
we are not willing to surrender ourselves. It is more 
i^tural to suppose that they have or had meaning, and 
that the oiganism of language connects tliat which lias a 
meaning with what is likewise significative. Why should 
not language denote accessory ideas, by accessory woids 
appended to the root? Language, which possesses both 
sense and body, infuses sense and imparts form'to every 
word. The object of nouns is to represent [G. Ed. p. 130.] 
persons or things, to which that which the abstract root ex¬ 
presses adheres; and hence it is most natural to look' for 
pronouns in the elements used in the formation of words, as 
the bearers of qualities, actions, and conditions, which the 
root expresses in aimtmeto. There appears, too, in reality, 
ns wc shall develope in the chapter on the pronouns, a com¬ 
plete* identity between the most important elements in 
the formation of words and some pronominal bases which 
are declined even in an isolated state. But it is not sur¬ 
prising that several of the elements of verbal formation, in 
the class of independent words, should not admit of more 
certain explanation; for these aQixes have their origin in 
the most obscure and early epoch of language, and subse¬ 
quently they have tliemselves lost all consciousness as to 
whence they liave been taken, on which account the ap¬ 
pended suffix does not always keep equal pace with the 
alterations which, in the course of time, occur in the cor¬ 
responding isolated word; or it has been altered while the 
other remains unchanged. Still, in' individual cases, ‘we 
may remark the admirable exactitude with which the 
appended grammatical syllables have maintained them- 

* I dizcct attention preliminarily to my treatise “ On the Influence of 
Pronouns in the Formation of Words ” (Berlin, by F. Diimihler). 
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selves through thousands of years in an unaltered form; 
I say, we may remark this from the perfect accordance 
which exists between various individuals of the, Sanskrit 
family of languages, although these languages have been 
removed, as it were, from each others eyes since time- 
immemorial, and every sister dialect has, since that removal, 
been left to its own fate and experience. 

111. There are also pure radical words, i.c.those of which' 
the theme, without suffix of derivation or personality, repre- 
O. Ed. p. 131.] sents the naked root, which are then united 
ill declension with the syllables which denote the relations of 
case. Except at the end of compounds, such radical words 
are, in Saiiski'it, few in number, and are all feminine ab¬ 
stracts j as, hhit “ fear,” ^ yuullu “ contest,” wmrf, 
"joy.” • In Greek and Latin the pure root is the most rare 
form of the word; but it does not always appear as an abstract 
substantive. As, for instance, c.g. (^\oK-y), dw (ott-j). 
i'i0 (vnr-ff), leg (/ec-s), pr/c (pac-.v), due {dues), pel-lie (pel-lecs). 
In German, commending even with the Gotl^ic, no pure 
radical w'ords exist, although, by reason of tlie abbrevia¬ 
tion of the base of tlie word in tlie singular, many words 
have assumed that appearance; for from the abbreviation 
of these verbal bases, which has been constantly extending 
(luring the lapse of time, it is precisely the most modern 
dialects which appear to exhibit the greatest number of 
naked roots-as nouns. (cf.§. 116.) Naked roots seem most 
generally used at the end of compounds, on account of the 
clogging of the preceding part 'T the word. According to 
this principle, in Sanskrit, every root can, in this position, 
designate the agent by itself; as, e.g. dharma-vidt 

** duty-knowing.” In Latin, the use of these compounds 
is as frequent as in Sanskrit, only that, according to' §. 6., 
a radical a is weakened to i or e; thus, carnvfic {fec-s), 
fiibi-cin (crn). An example in Greek is 
from r(7r-T£ii). I^inskvit roots which end with short vowels. 
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as fw/t, **»to conquer,*' are, in compounds of this kind, 
supported by the addition of a f, which so much the more 
appears to be a simple phonetic affix without signification, 
that these weakly-constructed roots appear to support them¬ 
selves on an auxiliary t before the gcrundial suffix ya alsa 
Thus, e,g. svarga-jiU '* conquering the heaven," MviV 

vi-jU-yOi “ by conquering/’ In Latin I find [G. Ed. p. laaj 
interesting analogies to tliese formations in IT and STIT, 
from the roots I and STA, the latter weakened to STI ac¬ 
cording to §.6. Thus, com-if (com-es), **goer with*; equ-it 
(equ-es), "goer on horseback”; al-it (al-es), "goer with 
wings ”; super^stit {-stps), “ standing by.” The German has 
in this way supported tliroughout with a t several roots ter¬ 
minating with a vowel, and hence given to this letter the 
character of radicitlismv as .above mentioned (p. 123 G. Ed.) 
ill MAT, from bt md, “ to measure.” 
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FORMATION OF CASES. 

112. TJie Indian Grammarians take up the declinable 
word in its primary form, Le. in its state when destitute 
of all case-termination; and this hare form of the word is 
given also in dictionaries. In this we follow their example; 
and where we give Sanscrit and Zend nouns, they stand, 
unless it is otherwise specified, or the.'sign of case is 
separated from the base, in their primary form. The 
Indian Grammarians, however, did not arrive at their pri¬ 
mary forms by the method of independent analysis, as it 
were by an anatomical dissection or chemical decomposi¬ 
tion of the body of language; but were guided by the 
priictical use of the language itself, which, at the beginning 
of compounds—and the art of composition is, in Sanscrit, 
just as necessary as that of conjugation or declension— 
requires the pure primary form; naturally with reserva- 
ti^ of the slight changes of the adjoining limits of sound, 
rendered necessary at times by the laws of euphony. As 
the primary form at the beginning of compounds can re¬ 
present every relation of case, it is, as it .were, the case 
general, or the most general of cases, whicli, in the unli¬ 
mited use of compounds, occurs more frequently than any 
other. Nevertlicless, the Sanskrit language does not every¬ 
where remain true to the strict and logical principle usually 
[G. £d. p. 134.} followed in composition; and as if to vex 
the Grammarians, and put their logic to the test, it places as 
the first member of the compounds in the pronouns of the 
first audr second person the ablative plural, and in those of the 
third person tlie nom. and acc. sing, of the neuter, instead of 
the true primary form. The Indian Grammarians, then, in 
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this point, have applied to the cases furnished to them by 
the language, and take the augmented ^imir asmat or 
iiwb’ tumadf “ from us,'* yvahmat or yushmad, 
*'from you,” as the starting-point in the declension, or as 
. the primary form, although in both pronominal forms only 
Va and belong to the base, which, however, docs not 
extend^ .to the singular. That, however, in spite of this 
error, the Indian Grammarians understand how to decline 
the pronouns, and that they are not deBcient in external 
rules for this purpose, is a matter of course. That the 
interrogative, in its declension, resembles bases in o, can¬ 
not escape any one who holds the neuter ftfn him for the 
original indeclinable form of the word. Panini settles the 
matter here with a very laconic rule, when he says (edit. 

Cain, p. 969) f^: w: kimali kah\ i. o, ka* is substituted for 

• 

kim. If this strange method were to be followed in Latin, 
and the neuter quid in like manner regarded as the 
theme, then, in order to get at the dative cu-i (after 
the analogy otfructui), one would have to say “ quidis cus," 
or **qmdi cus.” In another place (p. 825), Panini forms 
from ic/um, this ” (which in like manner has the honour 
of passing for a base) and A'zm, ‘*vvhat?” a copulative 
compound; and by idankimdr iskt, the Gram¬ 

marian teaches that the putative bases in [G. Ed. p. 135.] 
the formations under discussion substitute for themselves 
the forms f and kt. 

113. The Sanskrit, and the languages akin to it, which 
in this respect have still kept upon the old footing, distin¬ 
guish, besides the two natural genders, another—the 
neuter, which the Indian Grammarians call Kliva, t.e. eu¬ 
nuch; which appears to be a peculiarity of the San- 

* He forma, namely, from kim, regarded as n base, kim^as, which 
in reality does not occur, and wliich has, for the sake of euphony, here 
become kimah. ■ 
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skriti or most porfect family of languages. According to 
its original intention this gender had to represent inani¬ 
mate nature,, but it has not everywhere confiped itself to 
these old limits: the language imparts life to what is 
inanimate, and, on the other hand, (according to the view 
then taken,) impairs the personality of what is by nature 
animate. The feminine in Sanskrit, both in the base and 
ill the case-terminations, loves a luxurious fullness of 
form; and where it is distinguished from the other 
genders*in the base or in the termination, it marks this 
distinction by broader, and more sonant vowels. The 
neuter, on the other hand, prefers the greatest conciseness, 
but distinguishes itself from the masculine, not in the base, 
but only, in the most conspicuous cases, in the nominative 
and its perfect counterpart the accusative; in the vocative 
.also, when this is the same as the nominative. 

111. Number, in Sanskrit and its sister languages, is 
distinguished, not by a particular affix denoting the number, 
but by the selection or modification of the case-syllable, 
so that, with the case-suffix, the number is at once known; 
e.g. bhgnnit hliyAm, and hhyn^ are cognate syllables, and, 
among other relations, express that of the dative; the first 
in the singular (only in the pronoun of the 2d person, ^ 
tubhyantt *' to thee *'), the second in the dual, the thii'd in the 
plural. The dual, like the neuter, in course of time is the first 
to be lost with the weakening of the vitality [G. Ed. p. 1.3G.] 

of tlie view taken by the senses, or is more and more straitened 
in its use, and-then replaced b^ the abstract plural expressive 
of infinite number. The Sanskrit possesses the dual most 
fully, both in the noun and in the verb, and employs it every¬ 
where where its use could be expected. In the Zend, which 
otherwise approxima^s so closely to the Sanskrit, it is 
found very rarely in the verb, more frequently in the 
noun. The Pali has only as much left of it as the Latin, 
viz. a remnant of it in two words, ithich signify “two” 
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and "boUr; in the Pr&krit it .is entirely wanting. *Of 
German languages, only the el.de.st diAlect, ,the Gothic, 
possesses it, but merely in the verb; while, on the con¬ 
trary, in the Hebrew (speaking here of the Semitic 
languages) it is retained only in the noun, in disadvan- 
ta'geouj contrast with the Arabic, which, in many other' 
respecte also, is a more perfect language, and which main¬ 
tains the dual in equal fulness in the verb also; while in 
the Syriac it has been almost entirely lost in the noun as 
well as in the verb.* • 

115. The case-terminations express the reciprocal rela¬ 
tions of nouns, i. e. the relations of the persons spoken of, to 
one another, which principally and originally referred only 
to space, but* from space were extended also to time and 
cause. According to their origin, tliey are, at least for the 
most part, pronouns, ns will be more clearly develo{>ed 
hereafter. Whence could the exponents of the relations 
of space, which have grown up witli the primary words 
into a whole, have better been taken, than from those 
words which express personality, with tlieir inherent secon¬ 
dary idea of room, of that which is nearer or more distant, 
of that which is on this or that side ? ^d. p. 137.] 

As also in verbs the personal terminations, i.e. tlie pronominal 
suffixes—altliough, in tlie course of time, they are no longer 
' recognised and felt to be that, which, by their demonstrable 
origin, they imply and are—are replaced, or, if we may 
use the expression, commented on by the isolated pronouns 
prefixed to the verb; so, in the more sunken, insensible 
state of the language, the spiritually dead case-terminations 
are, in their signification of space, replaced, supported, or ex- 


* Regarding the .diameter, the natard foundation, and the finer gra¬ 
dations in the use of the dual, and its diffusion into thediflerent provinces 
of language, we possess a talented inquiry, by W. von Humboldt, in the 
Tranaactions of the Academy for the year 1827; andsome which have been 
published by DUmmler. 
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plained by prepositions, and in their personal signification by 
the article. 

116. Before we describe the formation of cases in the 
order in which the Sanskrit Crrammarians dispose them, 
it appears desirable to give the different final sounds of 
* the nominal bases with which the case-suffixes unitg them¬ 
selves, as well as to point out the mode in which the cognate 
languages are in this respect related to one another. The 
three primary vowels (a, i, u) occur in Sanskrit, both short 
and long, at the end of nominal bases; thus, 7u; 

mi d, ^i', ti u. To the short a, always masculine or neuter, 
never feminine, a, corresponds in Zend and Lithuanian, and 
also in German, where, however, even in the Gothic* (in 
Grimm's first strong declension), especially in'substantives, 
it is only sparingly retained : in more modern ^ialects it is 
commonly supplanted by a more recent u or e. .In Qreek, 
the corresponding termination is the o of the second declen¬ 
sion in \6yo-s ): and o was also the termination of the 
Latin noun in ancient times; but in the classic period, al¬ 
though sometimes retained, it was commonly changed to u 
in the nom. and accus. sing, (of tlie second declension). An 
old o, however, is still left in cola, gem, cida, at the end of 
compounds, where, however, from the want of other ana¬ 
logies, it is used in declension similarly to the feminine 
[G. Ed. p. 138.] originally long a, oh which account the 
nominative is written, not colas, genas, cidas, but coh, &c. 
The Grecian masculines of the first declension in a-;,* with the 

which has proceeded therefrom, must likewise, accord¬ 
ing to their origin, be compared with the Sanskrit mas¬ 
culine short a, to which, in regard of quality and preserva¬ 
tion .of the nominative sign, they liave rdtaiained faithful, 
while the o of the second declension has preserved its old 
original .brevity. Their identity with bases in o is excel¬ 
lently shewn by the genitive in ou, which does not at all 

' ' Cf. p. 1294.1. 20. G. Ed. 
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suit a theme in a or if; and further, from such compquiids 
as fivpoTruhti-^t vatBtnptfiij-i, in which the vowel that has 
been added to the roots IlfiA and TPIB supplietf^ the place 
of the Sanskrit a in similar compounds for which, in Greek, o 
usually stands. 

117. To' the short i, which occurs in the three genders, 
the same vowel corresponds in tlic cognate languages. In 
German it is to be looked for in Grimm's fourth strong 
declension, which I shall make the second; where, how¬ 
ever, from the destructive alterations of time, it becomes 
nearly as hard as the a of the first declension. In Latin, 
i is interchanged with e; hence facile for facifi, mare 
for mart, Sanskrit urfc vAri, “ watciV' In Greek, before 
vowels the i is generally weakened to the unorganic e. The 
short u also shews itself in Sanskiit in the three gendJra, 
as in Greek v, and u in Gotliic, where it distinguishes itself 
from the a and i in that ii is retained as well before 
the s of the nominative as in the uninflected accusative. 
In Latin the corresponding letter is the u of the fourth 
declension. 

118. The long vowels (A, i. A) belong, in Sanskrit, prin¬ 
cipally to the feminine (see §. 113.), are never found in the 
neuter, and occur in the masculine very rarely. In Zend 
the long final a has generally been shortened in polysyllabic 
words; as it has in Gothic, in which bases [G. Ed. p. 139.] 
in 6 correspond (§. 69.) to the Sanskrit feminine bases in A, 
and the 6 in the uninflected nom. and accus. sing, is shortened 
to a, with tlie exception of the monosyllabic fornoia s6, '* she," 
“this," Sanskrit MT sA, Zend hd; ko6, “which?” Sanskrit 
and Zend h\. The Latin, 'also, in the uninflected nom. and 
voc., has shortened the old feminine long a ; but the Lithu¬ 
anian. has, in the nom., maintained the original length. In 
Greek, the Doric a approaches most nearly to the Sanskrit 
feminine WT A, which the common dialect has sometimes 
preserved, sometimes shortened, sometimes transformed 
into VI. 

K 
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119. The long i appears, in Sanskrit* most frequently 
as a characteristic addition in the formation of feminine 
bases, thus* the feminine base mahxdi {magna) 

springs from Nfir mahat. The same holds good in Zend. 
Moreover* the feminine character $ has been preserved 
most strictly in. Lithuanian* where, for example, in the 
part. pres, and fut. an i is added to.the old participial 
suffix ant, and Smid-i, "the existing," b&sent-i* "that 
that shall be," correspond to the Sanskrit MlA »at-i (for 
asaU or asanti), Hf^ui'ilfl hhav-i-shyanii. In Greek and 
Latin this feminine long i has become incapable of declen¬ 
sion ; and where it has still left traces, there a later un- 
organic affix has becOme the bearer of the case-termina¬ 
tions. This affix is* in Greek, either a or d; in Latin* c. 
THbs, ^Beia corresponds to the Sanskrit twAdw^i, 

from sicddu, “sweet"; -rpia* e.g. 6pxy<TTpia, 

^arpis, \»/OTpi5-oy, tg the Sanskrit ’’ift tri, e.g. 

"genitress," to which the Latin genilri-c-s, genitn-c-is, cor¬ 
responds ; wliile in the Greek ycvereipa, and similar forma¬ 
tions* the old feminine i is forced back a syllable. Tliis 
[G. Ed. p. 140.J analogy is followed by peKouva, rdhatva, 
repeivau and substantive derivations* as reKreuva, XatKouva* 
In Bepditaiva, Aeaiva* the base of the primitive is* as in the 
nom. masc.* shortened by a t. In Beaiva, hvKatva, it is to be 
assumed that the proper primitive in v or vr has been lost* 
or that these are formations of a different kind* and corre¬ 
spond to the rather isolated word in Sanskrit 
drdm', as the wife of Indro, as derived from ^ Indra, is 
termed. The cases where the feminine i is solely represented 
by a are essentially limited to feminine derivatives from 
forms in yr, where r passes into <r: the preceding v, however, 
is replaced by v or i* or the mere lengthening of the pre¬ 
ceding vowel* or it is assimilated to the a: 

hence, ovc-a, atr-a, ecra-a, Ar-a*, var~a 

fop ovr-a* evr-a, evr-o* avr-a, wr-a. 

In Doric subsequent and original aur-a. 
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Tb this analogy belong, moreover, feminine substantives, 
like OoKouro’ct, ^aa-iKtfjva, julAio-o-a. which J. Grimm (IL 32S.) 
very correctly, in my opinion, compares with forms like 
j(api~€(r<ra, fi^ro-ewa, and explains the double <r by gemi¬ 
nation or assimilation. The feminine formations by a 
simple a instead of the original i are most corrupt, and, 
relatively, the most recent; and herein the Greek is not 
supported by any of the cognate languages. The Latin, 
its twin-sister, which otherwise runs parallel to it, leaves, 
in the part pres, and other adjective bases ternlinating 
with a consonant, the feminine undistinguished from the 
masculine through all the cases, since it has no longer the 
power of declining the old s. 

120. The German, too, can no longer fully decline the 
old feminine /; and the Gothic, by a foreign affix, intro¬ 
duces it into the 6 declension, but in the singular of sub¬ 
stantives shortens the syllable yd in tlie [G. Ed. p. 141.] 
uninflected nominative and vocative to i.in the adjective to ya. 
More commonly, however, the old bases in i are introduced, 
by the frequently employed affist of an 7i,iiito the so-called weak 
declension; and as f in Gothic is denoted by ei, so to the 
Sanskrit feminine participial bases in tRRf) anti, and to the 
fcin. comparative bases in iyasi, correspond the forms 
nddrit izein, regarding the nominative of which refer to §. 142. 

121. The long u (d) appears, in Sanskrit, rather seldom 
at the end of primary forms, and is for the most part 
feminine. The words most in use are ^fvadAii, ** a wife.” 

“earth,"‘‘mother-in-law" v^bhru, 

“ eyebrow.” To the latter corresponds likewise with 

the long V, the declension of which, however, is not difierent 
from that of the short u; while in Sanskrit the long u is distin¬ 
guished from the short feminine u in the same way as ^ f 
from g i. But few. monosyllabic primary forms end, in 
Sanskrit, with diphthongs, not any at all with S; with ^ di 
(from d-fi, see §. 2.) only^rai, masc: “thing," “riches’*; in 

K 2 
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the nom. irregularly for r&i-sl In this is recog¬ 

nised the Latin re>«. Still I do not believe that Latin bases 
in e should therefore be looked upon as corresponding to 
the Sanskrit ^di; for, in the first place, the Latin e corre¬ 
sponds elsewhere to the Sanskrit?;^ (froma+Oi never to 
dt; secondly, the connection of the e of the fifth declension 
with the originally long a of the first is not to be mis¬ 
taken (to which it bears the same relation that the Ionic 
f! does to the Doric a), for many words with the same mean¬ 
ing beldng to the A and G declension; and, for example, 
a suffix which is employed for the formation of abstracts 
from adjectives is sounded as well tie as tia (planitie-x, 
[G. Ed. p. 142.] planitia, cnniiie-s, caniiia) ; and ie-s, and in, 
in the formation of primitive and- derivative words—like 
ejp.gie'-s, ojfiyifh paupprie-s, pnuperia —are clearly one and the 
same suffix, identical with the Sanskrit nr y(lj which is used 
for the same purpose, and the Greek /a, Ionic 117 . Let us now 
consider the objections which are opposed to the original 
identity of the feminine e and a. The most weighty is 
the s in the nom. sing, and pi.: e-s, e-s for e, eK as musa, 
musts (musai), KeipaK^, Ketpa^al, As regards the s in the 
singular, it is, if the identity with the first decleiision be 
authentic, very remarkable; and forms like species, canities, 
seem to be true lingual patriarchs: for the Sanskrit, like the 
Zend, Greek, Gothic, Lithuanian, exhibits tlie absence of the 
nominative sign in the corresponding feminine bases in a. 

I have, however, never considered as original the aban¬ 
donment of tlie nominative sign, and the complete equal¬ 
ization with the primary form in WRTsMtd, “daughter,” and 
similar words, a^hough it has appeared to me as losing 
itself very deeply in far-distant ages. The Latin, how¬ 
ever, in some other points of Grammar, shews greater 
antiquity than the Sanskrit and Greek, ns, for example 
(to confine the present instance to the nominative case), 
participial nominatives, like amans, legens, are better and 
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older forms than the Sanskrit and Greek, like tu^/ati, 
AeywK, TiOelit because they have preserved the nomina¬ 
tive 9 together with the nasal, and therein stand on 
tlie same footing with Zend forms, like bavans, 

being.” I cannot, therefore, find, in the retention of 
the nominative sign in the fifth declension, any decisive 
argument against its original identity with the first. We 
will treat hereafter of the s of the nominative plural. In 
the genitive singular the common form ei answei's to deae 
(deai), the more rare, however, and better, in es to fmnilhis. 
Schneider searches, but fortunately without * [G. £d. ]>. 143.] 
success, for genitives like die~is: we require them as little, 
pcrha])s, as a fumilia~is. Let dies be written with Greek 
letters and then, perhaps, a die-is will be as littleV;- 
quii'ed as a BiKfj-o£- Although a few bases of the third de¬ 
clension, by rejecting a consonant or an entire syllable, have 
passed into the fifth declension, wc will not therefore infer 
that all bases in e have arisen from such an abbreviation. If 
QUJ KT, after rejecting the t, could be declined according to 
the fifth declension, then must there pecessarily have for¬ 
merly been a fifth, i.e. there must have b(!en bases in e, 
otherwise from QUIET could only have come QUll {tpiivs, 
tjiiiist like ca;dps) \ i.e. in spite of the rejection of the i 
it must have continued in the third declension. The connec¬ 
tion between re-s and the abovemeiitioned Sanskrit ^ rdi is, 
in my opinion, to be arrived at through the irregular 
nominative TIM rd-s; and according to this rc-s would be 
supported on an old d: it answers to rd-s as re-lms to 
rd-6Ayas, and as in Greek yfj~v to the Sanskrit MIR 
ffdm, *‘i€rrn7n," which, in the remaining cast's, has iftyd for 
its base. In Lithuaniun there are feminine primary forms 
in e (Ruhig’s tliii'd declension) wliich resemble tlie Greek n 
imtlie suppression of die singular nominative sign, but in the 
nominative plural in es approach more closely the Latin 
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122.' Primary forms in d are rare in Sanskrit: the 
only ones known to me are ifk dy6t “ heaven/' and lit g6 : 
the former is feminine, and properly proceeds from div 
(a radical word from div, ** to shine.") hy the vocaU- 
zation of the ^ v, after which the vowel i[ i becomes its 
semi-vowel ir y. In the accusative the d bases change this 
diphthong into d. To the d thus obtained in vtw dyd-m, 
[G. Ed. p. 144.] mn ^d-m, corresponds the Latin e of die~m, 
the Greek vj, Doric a, of yij-Vt yd-v: the Latin e, however, is 
rendered short by the influence of the final m: the original 
language requires die-m. In Sanskrit, also, from dm 
" to shine," are derived appellations of day; as on the other 
side, in Latin, those for the heaven— divum, sub divo, sub dio 
—iSz. divd, as an adverb, “ by day," and used as a 

primary form at the beginning of compounds; and also 

a 

divasa, masc., and v dyu, neuter (a contraction from 
diu)t which latter signifies both “day" and “heaven.” 
To s dyu answers, after rejecting the d (as viginti for 
dviginti), the Latin Ju of Ju-pHevt “ heavens - lord or 
father”: the oblique cases Jov-ist Jov-i, Jov-em answer 
better to the broader theme ifl dyd, whence the dative 
dyap-^, and the locat. vfT dyav-i. The-Djovisi moreover, 

furnished by Varro, deserves mention, as that which keeps 

• _ 

most faithfully to the .ancient form. The Grecian Zev; sig¬ 
nifies, therefore, in accordance with its origin primarily, 
“heaven": I form its relation to ^ dy6 thus, that after 
dropping the ^ d the following semi-vowel y became 
^ (§. 19.). The oblique cases, on the contrary (Aidr, Afi, &c.), 
belong to the Sanskrit v dyUf and must originally have 
had a digamma, proceeding by the natural law of sound from 
V, after which change the senii-vowel j must have become 
a vowel. Atos has the same relation to AiFd;, that, in Latin, 
sub dio has to sub divo. • 

123'. Let us now consider the second -of the abovemen- 
tioned primary forms in 6, viz. ift gd. It has several 
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meaniDg»; but the most commcb sre " bull,** as masculine, 
and "cow** and *'earth” as feminine. Both significations 
have in Zend, as in Greek, divided tliemselves into two 
forms. The Greek has preserved* for the meaning ** earth ” 
the old guttural. With regard to the vowel, 7 ^, ya follows tlie 
example of the Indian accusative, where, as lias been already 
remarked, vni|^ ydm ( 7 J 7 V) stands for ffd-m [G. Ed. p. 145.] 
or yav-am. For the meaning “ ox” the Greek has preserved 
the old diphthong—(for, for ^ d = a x u may very Veil be 
expected, according to §. 4., ov)—but has exchanged tlie guttu¬ 
ral medials for labials, ns, p. 122 G. Ed., for ipnfif 

jaydmi. The base DOT before vowels must originally have 
bi'come BOf; thus, in the dative, (ioF-i would answer to the 
Sanskrit locat. .*ind the Latin dative bov~i; hut in 

the present state of the language the middle digamma 
between two vowels has always been dropped; and there 
is not, as with the initial digamma, the medium of metre 
for replacing it in the oldest writings. Only theory and 
comparative grammar can decide here. The Latin has, 
in the word bo^, changed the vowels (a + v )—(which were 
originally of different kinds, but have been united into a 
diphthong)—into-a homogeneous mass (cf. §.4.), the nature 
^of whose contraction, however, discloses itself before vowel 
inflexions, since jtheu-half of BO becomes v, and the short a 
is resolved into the form of a short o ; thus, bov-i answers 
to the Sanskiit locat. vrfN gav-i. The Zend far the meaning 
“earth” has changed the guttural of the word under dis¬ 
cussion into Zf and gives in the nominative zdo for 
zds (§. 56^), in the accusative zanm (§. Gl.): *I am 
not able to adduce other cases. For the meaning “ox” 
tlie guttural has remained in Zend, and the nominative 
is then pdu-s or gdo-z, 

124. I know only two words in Sanskrit which terminate 
in —^ndti, "ship,” and r^gldu, "moon”: the former 

has navigated very far on the ocean of our wide province of 
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language, without, however, in Sanskrit, having arrived at a 
secure etymological haven. I believe 'aft ndu to be an abbre> 
viation of snau (cf. peu, pevu,, ruo, with 9 sru, p. 1^ G. ed.), 
[G. Ed. p. 146.] and that it therefore proceeds from the rOot 
HT snd, *'to bathe,'" which originally, perhaps, may also have 
meant *'to swim," and with which vdu, veu, na-fo,.appear to 
be connected. ^ ndu would consequently be a radical word; 
and in regard to the vowel would stand for nA, according to 
the analogy of ^ dcuMu (dodi, dedit) for dadd, from dadd-a. 
As a, acdbrding to §. G., is a grave vowel, the Greek cannot 
represent the Sanskrit Vriddhi-diphthong ^ du better than 
by av, while ^ 6 (from short a + w) is commonly repre¬ 
sented by €v or ov, ■ Hence iftw ndu-s and vav-s correspond 
us exactly as possible; the v of NAT, however, like that 
of BOY, has maintained itself only before consonants; and 
the digamma, which replaces it, is lost before vowel in¬ 
flexions ; vrj-es, va-cj, are from vaJr-cg (Sansk. tlTTO ndv~as), 
as jSo-e; from l36F-es. The Latin has given this word a 
foreign addition, and uses nari-s, ndvi-bus, for nau~s, nau-bus.* 
As tlie semi-vowel v is easily hardened to a guttural 
(§. 19.), we have here also, for nau, ndv-am, a sister form 
in our Nachen; Old High German naccho, “ ship," gen. dat. 
nacchin. , 

125. We pass over to the consonants: of tliese, n, f, «, 
and r appear in Sanskrit most frequently at the end of 
primary forms; all other consonants occur only in radical 
words, wliich are rare, and in some nominal buses of uncer¬ 
tain origin. We consider next the more rare or radical 
consonants. Of gutturals {k, kh, g, gh) we find none at 


« Thus in German an i has been added to the above-mentioned iff 
j/d, which, however, according to 117., is suppressed, together with the 
case sign in Old High German; hence ditio, "cow,” gen. c5tiot, where 
the * does not belong to the case designation, but to the here nninfiected 
base. , 
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*the end of the nominal bases most iiA tisei;-^ui Greek and 

^ • 

Latin, on the contrary, the^ are of freq^nt oocar^ce; 
c is in Latin both radical and derivative, [O. Ed. p. 147.] 
g only radical— VOMAC, EDAQ LEG, In Greek, 
K, ^ and 7 are only radical, or occur in words of unknown 
origin, as d>PIK, KOPAK, ’ONYX (Sanskrit naleha), «AOr. 
Of the palatals, ch and j in Sanskfit occur most frequently in 
“speech, voice” {VOC, ’on); TTS^’rd/, “.king,” tlic 
latter only at the end of compounds ; ufriy, “ blood ” 
{mngui ^: in Zend we have ^^3 druj^ f., as naiRe of an 
evil demon, probably from tlic Sanskrit root ^ druh, “ to 
hate.” Of the two classes of the T-sound, the first, or 
lingual t, &c.), is not used at the end of nominal bases; 
and therefore the second, dental, or proper 7’-cIass, is so 
much the more frequently employed. Still ^ c/, u (//t, occur 
only in radical words, and therefore seldom; th perhaps 
only ill paf/i, as the secondary theme of palhin, 
“way”; nom. unm? panf/(d«, from panf/tas, which I 
think I again recognise in the Latin FONT, pms. Other 
examples arc, ad, “ eating,” at the end of compounds, 
and ^ yudh, f., “ strife.” The letter is so much the 
more common, that several of the most,frequently employed 
,su(rixes end with it, as that of the part. pres, in of or' 
ant, Greek and Latin nt. The Greek, besides t, ex¬ 
hibits also $ and 6 at the end of primary forms which are not 
radical; still KOPY0 and ’OPN10 appear to me to be pro¬ 
perly compounds, and to contain the roots 0H, 0£ (the vowel 
being dropped) as their last member; and according to this, 
KOPY0 would properly mean what is placed on the head”; 
so in Sanskrit, kirad, “autumn,” “rainy season,” 
which Grammarians explain by a suffix nd, in my opinion 
means nothing but" watei^ giving,” and contains the root 
^ dd, “to give,” with A suppressed. ’OPNf0 finds in 

Greek itself no etymology: the Sanskrit offers for its expla- 
• ^ 
nation (according to the \ironunciation of Ben¬ 

gal, oroni), “wood”; and if opvi is con- [G. Ed. p. 148;] 
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nected therewith, we may refer to 0ea, “ to run,” in respect 
to the 0: ‘‘bird" therefore would derive its name from its 
going in the wood; while in Sanskrit, from Its passage 
through the air, it is called, among other names, flfFW 
vihorga- Regarding the later origin of the $ in -feminine 
bases in i0, an account' is given ‘in §. 119. ; that is to say, 
patronymics in may be compared with Sanskrit ones in i, 
e.g. ^ hhaimit “ the daught^ of Bhima. Probably, too, 
the $ in feminine patronymics in a$ is a later addition; they 
spring, like those in ij, not from their masculines, but directly 
from the primary word of the masculine, and, in my opinion, 
stand in sisterly, not in filial connection with* them. In 
Latin, d appears as a more modern affix in the base PECUD, 
.which the S;inskrit, Zend, and Gothic terminate with u 
(Sans.'Zend, pasu, Goth, faihu). In Gothic, primary forms 
with a final 7"-sound are chiefly limited to the part, pres., 
wlicrc the old t appears changed into d, which remains 
without extraneous addition: there only, however, where 
the form stands substantively; oUierwise, with the excep¬ 
tion of the nominative, it is conducted by the affix an 
into a more current province of declension. The more 
modern German dialects under no circumstances leave tlie 
old T-sound without a foreign addition commixed with 
the bhse. In Lithuanian the participial suifix ant, in re¬ 
gard of the nom. sing, ans for ants, rests exactly upon 
the Latin and Zend step, which extends beyond the San¬ 
skrit; but in most of the remaining cases the Lithuanian 
cannot decline any more fmsononts, i.e, cannot unite 
them with pure case terminations, but transports them 
always, by a more modern affix, into a vowel-declension; 
and, indeed, to the participial suffix ant is added the 

[G. Ed. p. 140.] syllable ia, by the influence of which 
the t experiences the euphonic transformation into ch 
tsch^). The nasal of this dental T-class, viz. the 

--- . __t._ • 

* This sound is expressed by cz, as in Mielcke's editiem of Kuhig's 
Grammar. 
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proper n, belongs to thbse. consonuits which occur, most 
fi'cqiiently at the end of nominal bases, la the German 
all the words of Grimm's weak declension like the San¬ 
skrit, and die masculine and feminine in Latin, reject in 
the nominative the n of the base, and thereby have a 
vowel termination. The Lithuanian presents the same 
appearance in- the nominative, but in most of the oblique 
cases adds to a base in en sometimes to, sometimes a 
simple f. 

126. Primary forms with a final labial, including the 
nasal (m) of this organ, appear in Sanskrit only in naked 
roots, as the last member of compounds, and here, too, 
but seldom. In isolated use, however, we have ap 
(probably from the root WTU Ap, " to take in,” “ to compre¬ 
hend”), “water," which is used only in the plural; in 
Zend, however, in the singular also.* In Greek and Latin, 
also, bases in p, h, 0, are either evidently radical, or of 
unknown origin, with probably radical letters at the end; 
or in Latin they have suppressed, in the nominative, a 
vowel belonging to the base; and so, as in [G. Ed. p. 150.] 
German, the first and fourth strong declensions, acconling 
to Grimm, have only the appearance of a base terminating 
with a consonant. Of this kind is plebs, from plebis; to 
explain which it is not requisite to turn, with Voss, to 
the Greek irK^do^ r one must keep to the Latin root PLE. 
The derivative bh, be% I explain like bus, bundus, bdis, bam. 

w 

* The Latin adds an a to this old consonantal base, and thus arises, 
according to the freqnent interchange of p with qu (cf. quinque with 
panc/im), aqua; on the other hand, am-ida rests on the form ap, 
as aomnus for topnus, and arenvos. for in analogy witli a Sanskrit 

euphonic law (Gramm. Crit. r. 58.). The Sanskrit has from tlio same 
root another neuter, dpaa^ in which we recognise the Latin aquor, 

which therefore would not proceed from aquus, but is transferred from 
the waves, or the mirror of the sea, to other things of a similar nature. 
In Greek, d^pdr appears jto belong to the same origin. 
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ho .{amahamt -ho), ad from the root FUt “ to be,'’ which, like 
F£Jl, often changes the J3 in its middle into F (§. 18.). 
Without appealing to the cognate languages, it is difficult, in 
Latin, to distinguish those bases which truly and origi¬ 
nally terminate in a consonant from those which only ap¬ 
pear to do so; for the declension in i has clearly operated 
on the consonantal declension, and introduced an f into dif¬ 
ferent places in which it is impossible it could have stood 
originally. In the dative and ablative plural, the i of forms 
like amantibuSf vocUms, admits of being explained as a con¬ 
junctive vowel, for facilitating the affix; it is, however, ' 
in my opinion, more ‘ correct to say that the bases VOC, 
AMANT, &c., because tlicy could not unite with bus, have, 
in the present state of the Latin language, been lengthened 
to VOCl, AMAJSTI; so that we ought to divide vbci-bua, 
amanti-bus, just as at §.125. it was said of the Lithuanian, 
that in most cases it extends its participial bases in ant to 
anchia (euphonic for antia). This view of forms like amanti- 
-bus is proved to be the more probable, in that in the geni¬ 
tive plural also before urn, as before the a of neuters, an i 

I 

frequently finds its place, without its being possible to say 
that in amnnU-um, amanti-a, the i would be necessary to 
facilitate tlie annexation of the ending. On the other 
hand, jiiveni-s, ca7ii-s, forming the genitives canu-m, juven- 
-umt remind us of older bases in n; as in Sanskidt 
iwaut “a dog” (abbreviated .van), and yuuan, 
“young” (abbreviated 7/</n), in Greek kucov, abbreviated 
[G. Ed. p. 161.] * KYN, really lose their theme with n. The 
German resembles the Latin in this point, tliat for the 
convenience of declension it lias added an i to several nume¬ 
rals, whose theme originally terminated with a conso¬ 
nant; thus, in Gpthic, from FJDVORI (-Sanskrit 
chatur, in the strong cases §. 129. cWwdr) comes the 
dative fidvCri-m. The themes MRH saptan* “ seven,” 
navaut “ nine/' dusuut “ ten,” by the addition of an i. 
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in Old High Qerman mould themselves to SIBUNI^ 
NIUNI, ZEHANI\ which forms, at the same time, pass as- 
masculine nominatives, as these cases, in Old High German, 
have lost .the case-suSix- s. The corresponding Gothic 
nominatives, if they occurred, would be sibunei-s, niunei-f, 
iaihunei-s. More on this point hereafter. 

127. Of the semi-vowels (y, r, /, t>), I have never 

found in Sanskrit y and / at the end of bases, and 
7 V only in the word dir, before mentioned, which 
contracts itself in several cases to ifl dyd and dl/u. On 
the other hand, occurs very frequently, especially in 
words which arc formed by the suffix in^ tar* to which,'in 
the cognate languages, likewise correspond bases in r. 
Moreover, r in Latin appears frequently as an alteration 
of an original s, as, in the comparative suffix ior (San- 
skiit tyas) ; and, further, as an abbreviation of W-s, 
rc, as I for U-s, h ; or, in the second declension, as abbre- 
viated from ru-s; as in Gothic, roir, “man,” for mir(n)s, 
belongs to bases in a (§. 116.). In Greek ‘AA appears as a 
consonantal base; but in contrast with the [G. Ed. p. 162. J 
Sanskrit sa/i/o, ” water,” ah-s appears abbreviated 

exactly in the same manner as ficya-g from /LteyoAo;. 

128. Of the Sanskrit sibilants, the two first ^ sh), 
as also the ^ h, arc found only in radical words, and tlu'rc- 
fore seldom; s, on the contrary, concludes some very 
common suffixes used in the formation of words, as vnr as, 
which forms principally neuters, e.g. ^jas, “splendour,” 

“ strength,” from tij, “ to sharpen.” The Greek • ap¬ 
pears to be without bases in 2; this, however, proceeds 
from the following reason, that this sibilant between two 

* Bases in or in several cases, and in the primaiy form also at the 
beginning of compounds, contract the syllablo or to ri; and this 

ri is regarded by the Grammarians os their proper final sound. (^. 1.) 
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vowek, especially in the .last syllable, is usually rejected; 
bence, neuters like fUvos, yivos (from MENE2, FENES, 
with change of the e into o), form.in the genitive iieveog, 
yivgof, for fievcffog, yevetro^. The £ of.the nominative, 
however, belongs, as I have already elsewhere, remarked, 
to the base, and not to the case designation, as neuters 
have no £ in the nominative. In the dative plural, how¬ 
ever, in the old epic language, the 2, as it did not stand 
between two vowels, maintained itself; hence r6^e(r-(n, 
op6(r-7i; «o likewise in compounds, like (raKcs-7ra\of, reAes:- 
^6po£, in which it would be wrong to assume the annexation 
of a 2 ,to the vowel of the base. In ytjpa£, yipa-o£, for 
y^paiff~o£, after restoring the 2 of the base, the form of word 
answers exactly to the Sanskrit w^^jorast “age," although 
the Indian form is not neuter, but feminine. In Lithua¬ 
nian, another remarkable remnant of the Sanskrit suffixes 
terminating with s has been preserved, viz,, in the partic. 
perf., in the oblique cases of which tts corresponds to the 
Sanskrit vsh (euphonic for us) of the weakest cases 
(§. 1.30.); still, in Lithuanian, on account of the above- 
noticed incapacity for the declension of the consonants, the 
old us is conducted, as in other similar cases, by the subse¬ 
quent addition of ia, a or i, partly into the a, partly into the 

[G. Ed. p. IfiS.] i declension; and only the nominative and 
the vocative, which is the same with it, belong, in the singpilar, 
to the consonantal declension. 

129. The Sanskrit and Zend have eight cases, viz. be¬ 
sides those which exist in Latin, an instrumental and a 
locative. These two cases exist also in Lithuanian; 
Ruhig calls the former the instrumental ablative, the latter 
the local ablative; in Lithuanian, however, the proper abla¬ 
tive—which in Sanskrit expresses the relation “ whence?”— 
is wanting. With reference to the primary form, which 
in Sanskrit does not remain the same in all words, or 
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suffixes used in the formation of words throng^ all the cases, 
a division of the cases into strong and weak is desirable 
for this language. The strong cases are the nominative-, 
Accusative, and vocative of the three numbers, with excep¬ 
tion of the accusative plural, which, together with all the 
other cases, is weak. Where a double or triple formation 
of the primary form exists, there, witli surprising I'egu- 
larity, the - cases which have been designated as strong 
always exhibit the fullest form of the theme, which, from 
a comparison of languages, is proved to be the •original 
one; while the other cases exhibit a weakened form of it,- 
which appears also in the beginning of compounds, and 
hence is represented by the native Grammarians, accord¬ 
ing to §. 122., ns the proper primary form. The pres, 
part, may serve as an example: it forma the strong coses 
with the suffix ant, but in the weak cases and in the be¬ 
ginning of compounds rejects n, which is retained by the 
cognate European languages, as also, for the inost part, 
by Zend; so that W!r at is given as the suffix of this par¬ 
ticiple in preference to VIW ant. The root J? turf, “ to vex,” 
e,g. exhibits in the participle mentioned the form FtpiT tu- 
~dant as the strong and original theme (cf. twidenUem), 
and ^ 7 ^ tudat as the weak theme; hence the masculine 


is declined, [G. Ed. p. 154.] 

I * STROVrO CASES. WEAK CASES. 

Singular; Nom. Voc. 7 ^ tudan ' . 

Acc. tudnntam . 

Instr. . tudatd. 

Dot. . tudaiS. 

j^bl. ...... 7^H^? fndataSm 

Gen. . iudataa. ■ 

Loc. . 77f7 tudati. 

Dual: Nom.Acc.Voc. 7^>intudantda . 

Instr. Dat. Abl. tv^ktUihydm, 

Gen. Loc. . tudotdjr. 
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STROmOAflCS. WEAK CASES. 

Plnnl: Nom. Voc. . . tudantas . 

Acc. . tudaina. 

Instr. . 5^ tudadbhis, 

Dat Abl. . tudadbhyas. 

Gen. . tudfUdm, 

Log. . tudatm. 


130. Where three formations of the primary form per¬ 
vade the declension of a word or a suffix, the weakest form 
of the theme there occurs in those weak cases whose termina¬ 
tions begin with a vowel, the middle form before those case- 
suffixes which commence with a consonant. This rule makes 

• a division of the cases into strong, w'eaker or middle, and 
weakest, desirable. (See Gramm. Grit. r. 185.) 

131. In suffixes used in the formation of words, which in 
Sanskrit separate into different forms, the Zend usually carries 
the strong form through all the cases; for instance, the part, 
pres, retains the nasal in most of the cases, which in Sanskrit 

[G. Ed. p. 155 ] proceed from the weakened theme. Words, 
however, are not wanting which follow the theory of the 
Sansknt gradations of form. Thus, the Sanskrit base 
swan, “hound,” which in the weakest cases is con¬ 
tracted to surit appears in Zend likewise in a double 
form, and presents the weak genitive idn-d gver against 
the strong nominative and accusative spd, spdn~em, San¬ 
skrit TBT su’d, sivdnam (§. 50.). The base ap, “ water,” 
which, in Simskrit, in the strong cases has a long 4, but 
is not used in the^singulai, forms in the Zend the strong 
sing. nom. ao^au dfs (§. 40.), accus. f^a)Au dphn; on the 
other hand, ap-6, “ of the water,” ap-a^ "from the water,” Sic.* 

■ 

* This word occars in the Codex of the V. S., edited by Bamouf, very 
freqnentlyi and mostly with that quantity of the initial a which is 
reqmred by the theory; so tliat where that is not the case it can only 
lie imputed to^an error in writing. 
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In the plural, where the Zend veiy freqofe&tly maket tlie 
nominative and accusative the same, conlllsion hasr^lpv, 
this reason, crept in; and the weak sand, “ caneti" 
is found for ^^jiuq)j9 spdno in the nominative; and, on the 
other hand, 4lie strong ^q>juu dpd, in the nominative as well 
as in the accusative.* 

132. The Greek, in the declension of kvuv, has limited the 
strong form to the noin. anj^ voc. sing.. iii [G. Ed. p. Ifi6.3 
some cognate words in p, however, in accordance ^ith the 
Sanskrit, it has given the accusative also tlie strong dorm, in 
which the Gothic agrees with it. Compare irar^p, varipa, 
•ndrep, varph with fqjn pitd, ftnnn^ pUnramt pitar, ftifti 
piiTi (locat.); and the Gothic brdthar, as nom., accus., and 
vocat., opposed to bruthrst “ of the brother,” brdlhrt “ to the 
brother,” with the Sanskrit HTiTf bhrdfd, bhrdfaram, 

bhrdiar, dative bhrdiri, locat. mf^bhrdtri Accord¬ 
ing to the same principle in bases in an, in Gothic, the a in 
the genitive and dative sing, is weakened to i (§. 140.) ; while 
the nominative,accus.,and vocat. retain the original a; e.y. 
ahma, abmin-^, ahmin, ahman, alma, from jIIIMAN, “spirit” 
(§. 140.). 

133. As regards the mode of combining the final vowels 
of the primary forms with case-suifixes beginning witli a 
vowel, we must ^rst draw attention to a phenomenon, which 
is almost liniited to the Sanskrit, and the dialects which 

* I have, however, found also ^q>a} o,p6 in the acousativej and am 
therefore in donht, whether in this word, owing to the iheile exchange of 
Ai a and jui d, the confusion has not originated in mere gnphical over- 
nghts. Thus, V. S p 21, wo find: gkU(Ojuejo*As(^ ji49^>u*9uu^ 

dpi varihuU vaMstdo mazda- 
dhatdo aAumnU dtfiiif “afuat purast optima^, ab Ormuzdo artaiaaf tnuada* 
e$Uibro”\ and tiUpdo dpSf ^*omne$ aquas." On the 

other hand,»in the page following: 

imdo apas-eha axmaS-eha urardm-rha dySii, 
“Aim aqtiavqite ttira^que arhote<tque cfM/io.” 


L 
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approximate most nearly t6 it» as P&U and Pr4k|’iti through 
whidif to avoid a hiatus^ and to maintain pure the vowels 
of the base and of the termination^ a euphonic n is introduced. 
This euphonic expedient cannot, in the extent in which it 
exists in Sanskrit, belong to the original state of the lan¬ 
guage ; otherwise it would not be almost entirely lost in tlie 
cognate European dialects, and even in the Zend. We there¬ 
fore regard it as a peculiarity of the dialect, which, after the 
period of the division of languages, became the prevailing 
one in India, and has raised itself to be the universal written 
language in that country. It is mecessary here to remark, 
that the Veda language did not use the euphonic n so univer¬ 
sally as the common Sanskrit; and together with ^[iff 
ind, ^ end, WWT und, occur also unn ayd, ^ tyd, WWT iiyd. 
The euphonic n is most frequently employed by the neater 
[G. Ed. p. 167 ] gender, less So by the masculine, and most 
rarely by the feminine: tlie latter limits its use to the plural 
genitive termination wfu dm, in which place it is intro¬ 
duced by. the Zend also, although not as indispensably re¬ 
quisite. And it is remarkable, tliat precisely in this place 
in Old High German, and other Old German dialects, an n 
has been retained before the case-suffix; thus in Old High 
German, ahd-n-ih “ atimrum **from the feminine theme AHO 
(nom. aha). Besides the use of the euphonic n, there is fur¬ 
ther to be remarked, in Sanskrit and Zend, the attachment of 
Guna to the vowels of the base (§. 26.) in cer tain cases, tp 
which also the Gothic presents analogies. 

■ * 

SINGULAR 

NOMINATIVE. 

134. Bases, of tlie masculine and fem inin e genders, end¬ 
ing with a vowel liave, in the Sanskrit family of languages, 
(under the limitation of §. 137.) s as nominative-suffix, which 
in Zend, after an a preceding it, always melts into ti, and is 
then cont|;acted with the a to d (§. 2.), while tliis in Sanskrit 
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takeB pboe ority before sonant letters (f. B5.)* ExalBplee 
are given at §. 148. I*6nd the.origin of this case-designatkMli 
in the pronominal base srsoi "he,'* "this,** fern, iffsd; and 
a cotivincing proof of this assertion is the fact, that the said 
prononn does not extend beyond the limits of the nom. maae. 
and fem., but is replaced in the nom. neuter, and in the 
oblique cases of the masculine, by wr ta, and feminine VT 
<id regarding which more hereafter. 

135. The Gothic suppresses a and t be?> [6. Ed. p. 158.] 

fore the case-suffix 9, except in monosyllabic baseA where 

this suppression is impossible, Hva-9t ** who P" t-s, *' he,** are 

used, but vulf-a, “wolf,” yotf-ff, “stranger,” for vulfas, gasti~t 

(of hoatMf according to §. 87.). In masculine substantive 

bases in ja (ya), however, the final vowel is retained, only 

weakened to t (§.66); p.g. Aarve-y, "army.” If, however, ‘ 

.*is is generally the case, the final syllable is preceded by a 

long syllable, or by more tlian one, the ji (yi) is contracted 

to ei (=f, §. 70.); e.g. ondeUs, “end,” ragineis, “counsel,** 

for andyi-4, raging/~s. This contraction extends also to the 
• • _ 
genitive, which is in like manner denoted by «. To the 

Gothic nominatives in yi-s correspond the Lithuanian, Kke 

Atpirktoyi-s, “Saviour,” the / of which has likewise arisen 

from an elder a.f I deduce tiiis from tlie majority of the 

oblique cases, which agree with those of the a bases. 

Where, however, in Lithuanian, a consonant precedes 

the final syllable ya, which is the more common ease, 

there the y is changed into the vowel t, and the follow- 

ing f, which had arisen from a, is suppressed: hence, 

yavnikki-Si " yodng man,*’ for yaunikkyi-g from yaunikkyors. 

Hereto correspond in Gothic all adjective bMes in ya,t 

* E g. avt mi tuid mama, meus" mnr THT ^ava, “Tf- 

Uu»tuu»" {y ^l2), 

t Thnragh the influence of the y, in accordance witli a 2end law of' 
euphony (§ 42 ) 

I Respecting the nom. e. y. of Gothic bases in ya, see p. 1809 G. Ed., 
Remark. 
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as fifidi-s “the middle*' (man), for mtdy'va from 
Sanskrit avi^ madhya-s, The 2^nd* also, in * the veco/t- 
zfAton^ of the syllable ya, presents a remarkable analogy 
to the Lithuanian and Gothic in contracting the syllable 
ya before a final ^ m regularly to ^ i. as also xi^ va 
to ^ 4 (§. 42.). 

136. The High German has, up to our time, preserved 
the old nominative sign in the changed form of r; never¬ 
theless, as early as in the Old High German, in pronouns 
and adjectives only, with a vowel termination of the base. 

[G. Ed. p. 150.] The Iligh German is, however, in this 
]x>int, superior to the Gothic in fulness, that in its a bases— 
to which belong all strong adjectives—it has not suppressed 
the vowel before the case-sign, but preserved it in the form 
of e, which, in Old High German—as it appears tlirougli 
the influence of the r—is long, but only in polysyllabic, 
not in monosyllabic forms. Thus, e.y. pfint-^r, ‘*ccecus” 
completes the Gotliic hVind-s for blinda-s ; as to the Gothic 
t-s, “ he," corresponds i-r ; Middle and New High German 
e-r. The Old Northern has likewise r as the nomina> 
tive sign, and, ,in fact, everywhere where, in Gothic, s 
stands. In the other dialects the nominative character is 
entirely lost. 

137. Feminine Sanskrit bases in ^ d, and, with very 
few exceptions, polysyllables in ^ {, together with 
“wife," like the' corresponding forms of the cognate lan¬ 
guages, have lost the old nominative sign (with the exception 
of the Latin d bases, see §. 121.), and give the pure base: tlie 
cognate languages do the same, the base hatiqg been weak¬ 
ened by the abbreviation of the final vowel. In Gothic, 6 be¬ 
comes a ($. 69.); only «d, “this," and hw6 “which?” remain 
unshortened, on account of their beiiiig monosyllabic, as in 
Zend Auo> fiA and kd ; while in polysyllabic forms the 

* I have need vocalisation and vocalise to express the change of a sepii- 
vowel to its corresponding voweb^^afu. 
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jw d is shortened. In Zend, ^ t als 6 is shortened, evdn in 

the niono 8 yhal>ic itrt, " wiCe," see V. S. par. 136, (by 
OlshausenX p> 28, where we read kri-chot 

naque'*; whilst elsewhere the appended eka preserves 
the original length of the vowel. Here, too^ the Zend nomi* 
natives in ;o I deserve to be mentioned, which seem very 
similar to the Greek in i;; as jo^^7^idpefen^, "plenot'" which 
in the Vendid&d occurs very often in relation to xAot 
** earth," without my being able to remember that I have 
found another case from pereni. But ffom the 

nom. ioyjAi^ kcdni, ** maid" (Sanskrit nrsUT [G. Ed. p. IGOi] 
kanyfS), which is of frequent occurrence, I find the accus. 

kanyanm (V. S. p. 420); -this furnishes the proof 
that the d in the nominative is generated by the eupho¬ 
nic influence of the suppressed 53 y (§. 42.). In 
brdturyA, ** cousin," and tuiryit ** a relation in the 

fourth degree" (V. S. p. 380), the ^^y has remained; on 
the other band, in ;o^juu^^y nydki, ‘'grandmother," the 
dropping of a y must be again assumed. We cannot 
here reTrain from conjecturing that the e also of the Latin 
fifth declension, as with very few exceptions it is everywhere 
preceded by an i, is likewise produced from a by the in¬ 
fluence of this i ; so that the Latin here stands in reversed 
relation to the Greek, where t rejects the combination with 
q, and preserves the original a (ao^ia). 

136. Bases of the masculine and feminine genders which 
termihate witli a consonant, lose, in Sanskrit, according to 
§. 94., the nominative sign s ; and if two consonants termi¬ 
nate tlie base, then, according to the same law, tiie latter of 
these also is lost. Hence, fnnf oibArot, for bibhriU~g» 
“the bearer”; for /uc£an/-s “the vexer”; 

E 1 i|^ v6k^ (from for vdk-sht “.speech." 

The ‘Zend, Gbeek, and Latin, in preserving the nominative 
sign after consonants, stand in an. older position than the 
Sanskrit; Zend Af-» (for dp-g, ,§.40.), “water” 
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Wrf^t *' body"* juiadS}^druos (from the hnae^dn^i 
** a demon.” The Ltitin and G^k, where final conso¬ 
nant of the base will not combine with the of the nomi- 
native, prefer abandoning a portion of the base, as xdpif for 
^dpir-r, comes for comit-s (cf. § 6.). The Latin, ^olic,. and 
Lithuanian agree remarkably with the Zend in this point, 
[G. Ed. p 161.] that nf, in combination with s, gives the 
form fis; thus amans, rtOcv^, Lath, sukans (|. 10.), corre¬ 
spond to the Zend hAvcyanl, "thespeaking” 

(man). • 

139. A final n after a short vowel is, in Sanskrit, no 
favourite combination of sound, although one not prohibited. 
It is expelled from the theme in the first member oi a 
compound, e.g. rdja-puira, *' king’s son,’’ for 

rajan-putra; and it is rejected in the nominative also, and 
a preceding short vowel is lengthened in masculines; 
e.g. rdjAt “ king,” from rAjaiu m.; fTUr nAma, 
“ name,” from nAman, n. ; dhanf, m., vftf dhard, n., 
from MfNN dhanin, “rich.” The Zend in this agrees exactly 
with the Sanskrit; but from the dislike to a long a at die 
end, which has been before mentioned, omits the length¬ 
ening of the vowel; e.g. ashavut the pure ” (man), 

from f*i»Mt^xKi8hamn, m.; c^as/ifTio, “eye,” from 

chashman, n. The Latin follows the Sanskrit in 
the suppression of the n in the nominative, in the mas¬ 
culine, and feminine, but not in the neuter:* sermo, 
aermon^ia, acth, action4a; but nomen, not nome or nomo. 
The root con at the end' of compounds, refrains from 
rejecting the n, probably in order not to weaken still more 
this weak radical syllable; thus tubi-cejit^i~cen, oa-cen (see 
§. 6 .). Xfcn is an abbreviation of lieni-a hence thw reten¬ 
tion of the n ik not surprising. Peiden standh rather 
isolated. In Sanskrit tlie naked roots also follow 4h6 prin¬ 
ciple of the rejection of n; “slaying,” “emiting,** 
nom. El M, is, however, the only root in it ^ich I have 
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met vith so used, xfx Aioan ‘^hound." nom. in dudt ifhioh, 
ib the welkest cases, contracts its theme to utn, 
is of obscure origin. The Latin has ex^nded Ae base 
hoan, in the nominative, by an unorganic addition, 
to eani i so yuvan, " young," has become yassfii 
(cf. §»126.). As regards the opposition [G. Ed. p. 108.] 
between o and i, by which, in several words—as honuh iiomm- 
-ia arundo, arundin-is —the nominative is distinguished fzmn 
the oblique cases, this o appears to me a stronger vowdkS 
which compensates for the loss of the n, and therefore Is 
substituted for the weaker i; according to the same prin¬ 
ciple by which, in Sanskrit, the nom. dhanS,'\ comes 
from ihanin ; and, in Lithuanian, bases in en and un 
give, in the nominative, u ( = uo) for e or u. Thus, 
from the bases AKMEN, "stone," SZUN, " hound," come the 
nominatives akmu, sru , as in Sanskrit, from the primary 
forms of the same signification, aiman, swan, 

have arisen asmd and It dona not follow that 

homin-is has come from komon~i<t,t because the old language 
had hemo, hemonis, for homo, hominisi but tmn and min are 
cognate suffixes, signifymg the same, and were originally 
one, and therefore may be simultaneously affixed to one and 
the same word. 

140. The German language also rejects a final n of the 
base in the nominative and in the neuter, in the accu- 

* Althougli its quantity in the actual condition of the language is arbi¬ 
trary, stdl it a{q>ears tq^vo been originally long, and to imply a nmilsr 
contrast to the Greek t/v, w-or; m, ov-os. For the rest it has been 
already remarked, that between short vowels also exists a dUIerence of 
gravity (J. 6.) ’ 

t In baaes tn oitthe lengthening extends to all the strong caaea, 
with the exceptioa of the vocat nng.; ihns, not merely '*reg" 

bnt also r^dn-am “regan'^ rdjdsks^ *^nges.” 

1 1 now prefer taking the t of hamin-is, Ac., as the weakemng of the o 
of Amio. The relation reaemULea that of Gothic fgpna like tikmin-iSt 
ahmin, to the nom an4 aso, ahnu,ahman, which pieaerrp tlSe* original vbwsl 
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eativp also, like Saoskrit In Gplbic, in fhe'masculine 
and neuter—where alone, in my opinion, the n has an 
old and original position—an a always precedes the n. 
There are, that is to say, only bases in an, none in in- and 
tin; the latter termination is foreign to the Sanskrit aim.' 

[G. Ed. p. 103 ] The a, however, is weakened to t in the 
genitive and dative (sec §. 132.); while in Saqskrit, in these 
cases, as especially in* the weakest cases (§. 130.), it is entirely 
dropped.* Among masculine bases in an, in Gh)thic, exist 
several *words, in which cm is the wliole derivative-suffix, 
and which therefore correspond to the Sansk. r4f-an, 
“king,” as “ruler.” T\i\\E JH-JN, “spirit,” as “thinker” 
{pii-ya, “Ithink”), STAU-AN, “Judge” (itan-ya,“Ijudge”), 
whence the nominatives uhn, itaun. There are also, as in 
Sanskrit, some masculine formations in man ; as, AHMAN, 

spirit,” noin. ahma, with which perhaps the Sansk. 
diman, “soul,” iiom. umsTT dtuid, is connected; in case this 
stands for dh-mun, and comes from a lost root UITF dh, 
“to think,”t where it is* to be remembered that" also the 
root ^ nnh, ” to bim^” has, in several places, changed its 
A into /. The Gothic M/LH-MAN, i\om.milh-ma,‘*clodd," 
appears to have sprung from the Sanskrit root mih, by the 
addition of an I, whence, remaikably enough, by the suffix 
a, and by exchanging the ^ h for ^ gh, arises the nomi¬ 
nal base mSyliu, “ cloud.” In Latin ming-o answers to' 
to mih, and in Greek d-pi;^-ea), the meaning is in the 
"three languages the same. 

141. Neuter^bases in on, after rejecting the n, lengthen, 
in Gothic, the preceding a to d, in the nominative, accusa- 

In case t^yo consonauts do not precede the tenninatian an; 
Hinmu dtman-aSy not dtmn-as^ but fftl7Rii-as, not n^man-ns, 

“fiomtm's.'* 

t Perhaps identical with theactually-occuning unv dA, “ to spealr,'* as 
man, “to think,” in Zend moans also “to qmalcwhence 
luahthra, “tipcoch," and m Gothic MUN^THA, nom. mwnths, ^moou" 
^.06.). 
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tive, and Tooative, which sound th^ same; [Q. £d. p. list.} 
so that in these eases the Gothic neater follows thetheofy of 
the strong cases ($. 129.)i orMch the Sanskrit neater obeys 
only in the nom.. accua, and vocat plural,'where, for ex> 
apiploi WNnft cltaiw&r-it *'four," with a strong theme, is 
opposed to the weak cases like chaturbhit (instr.)^ 

chaturbhyas. The a, also, of neater bases in on *i8 
lengthened in the nominative, accusative, and vocative plural 
in Sanskrit, and in Gothic; and hence t umPu ndmdn-i. 
Gothic namdn-<i, run parallel to one another. Ho^’ever, in 
Gothic nam,n~a also exists, according to the theory of the 
Sanskrit weakest coses (§. 130.), whence proceeds the pjural 
genitive ndmn-dm, ** nominvm^; while the Gothic 

namdn^i has permitted itself to be led astray by tlie example 
of the strong cases, and would be better written namn-4 or 
naming. 

142. In the femkiiiic declension in German I can find 
no original bases in n, as also in Sanskrit there exist no 
feminines in an or in; but feminine bascs*are first formed 
by the addition of the usual feminine character \ i; as, 
mft rdjni, “queen,” from rdjun ; tUianini, “ the 

rich” (fem.), from dhnntn, nun. "rich.” Gothic fe¬ 
minine substantive bases in n exhibit, before this consonant, 
eitlier an d ( = arr, 69) orei; these are genuine feminine 

final vowels, to w hich the addition of an n con have been 
• ^ 
only subsequently made. And already, at §. 120.r a close 

connection of bases in ein { = tn) with the Sanskrit in 
and Lithuanian in i, has been *^oin{pd out. Most substan¬ 
tive bases in ein are feminine derivatives from masculine- 
neuter adjective bases ii^ a, under the same relation, ex- 
chidhig the modem n, as in Sanskrit that of mndarf, 
** the fair” (woman), from lundara m. ii. " beautiful!** 
Gothic substantive bases in ein for the most part raise 
the adjective whence they are derived, to an pbstFaat; 


* Vide p. 1063, Note. 
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' £O..Ed. p. 106.3 ’ ^•9^ H/tNAGEINt “crowd*notn. managei, 
from the adjective haseMANAGA (nominative masc. manag’St 
neut managa-ta); MIKILEIN, nom. mikUeit ** greatness*" 
from MIKILA {mikil-s, mikUa4(i)t “great." As to feminine 
bases in 6 r. they have arisen from feminine bases in 6; 
and I have already observed that feminine adjective bases 
in' On—as BLINDON, nom. blinddt gen. bHnddu -»—must be 
derived, not from their masculine bases in an* but from the 
primitive feminine bases in 6 (nom. a, Grimm's strong adjec¬ 
tives). Substantive bases with the genitive feminine in On pre¬ 
suppose older ones in 6 ; and correspond, where comparison 
is made with old languages connected in their bases* to 
Sanskrit feminines in d, Greek in a, tj, Latin in a ; and in 
these old languages never lead to bases with a final n. 
Thus* TUGGON (pronounced tmgdn), nom. tuggd^ answers 
to the Latin lingua, and to the Sanskrit fkia|T jihwd, 

{ = dschihwd, ace 17.); and DAUBON, nom. daurO, to the 
Greek 6vpa ; T IDOl ON, nom. viddi A, ** widow,” to the San¬ 
skrit vidSavd, “the without man” (from the prep, 
ftr id and vif dhava, “man"), and the Latin vidua. It is 
true that, in MITATHYON, “ measure," nom. mitathyd, the 
suffix tfnjAn completely answers to the Latin tion, e.g, in 
ACTION ; but here in Latin* too, the on is a later addition, 
aa is evinced from the connection of ti-on with the Sanskrit 
suffix fir ti, of the same import, and Greek ci-y (old t/j), 
Gotfiic di* thi, di (see § 91.). And in Gotliie, together with 
the base MITATHYON exists one signifying the same, MI- 
TATHI, nom. mitaths. ^ In ftATHYON, nom. raihyd, “ac¬ 
count,” a relationship with RATION, at least in respect of 
the suffix* is only a seeming one^ for in Gothic the word is 
fG. Ed. p. 166.] to be divided thus, rath-yAn: the th belongs, 
ih the Gothic soil* to the root* whence the strong^ part. mlA- 
an(a)-c has been preserved. The suffix y6n, of RATHySn 
'therefore corresponds to the Sanskrit yd; eg, in fitWI vid-fd, 
“knowledge." Of the same ori^Js QA-RUN-YONv hom. 
garunpd, “ inundation.” * » 
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143. If-a few members of a great fifimily of langnages 
have suffered a loss in one and flie same place, this may \fe 
accident, and may be explained on the general ground, that 
all sounds, in all languages, especially when final,-are sub¬ 
ject to abrasion; but the concurrence of so many languages 
in a loss in one and the same place points to relationship, 
or to tlie ]|figh antiquity of such a loss; and in the case 
before us, refers the rejeiction of an n of the base in the 
nominative to a period before the migration of languages, 
and tp the position of the original site of the hutnihn races, 
which were afterwards separated. It is surprising, there¬ 
fore, that the Greek, in tliis respect, shews no agreement 
with its sisters; and in its v bases, according to the measure 
of the preceding vowel, abandons either merely the nomi¬ 
native sign, or the v alone, never both together. ^ It is a 

question whether this is a remnant of tlie oldest period 

• 

of language, or whether the v bas^, carried away by 
the stream of analogies in the other consonantal declensionsf 
and by the example of their own oblique cases#* which 
do not permit the remembrance of the v to be lost, again 
returned, at a comparatively later period, into the common 
and oldest path, after they had experienced a similar 
loss to the Sanskrit, Zend, &c., by wh|ch wc should be 
conducted to nominative forms like ev^atfua, euiatfio, reptf, 
ripe, Ta\d, rdAd? I do not venture to decide with positive¬ 
ness on tins point, but the latter view appears to be the 
more probable. It here deserves to be [G. Ed. p. 167.] 
remarked, that, in German. *the ^ which in Gothic, in 
the nominative^ is always suppressed, has in more modem 
dialects made its way in many words from the oblique 
cases again into the nominative. So early os the Old 
High German this was the case; and, in fact, in femf^ 
niile bases in fn (Gothic ein, §. 70.), which, in themomi* 
natives oppose to the Gothic lei the full base in: as 
ffitotttfihin, “glory" (see Grimm, p. 688). In our New High 
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Qeiman the phenomenon is worthy of notice, that many 
origind n bases of the masculine gender, through a con¬ 
fusion in the use of language, are, in the singulair, treated 
as if they originally terminated in na ; t. e, as if they be¬ 
longed to Grimm's first strong declension. Hence the ji 
makes its appearance in the nominative, and the genitive 
regains the sign s, which, indeed, in Gothic, ig not want¬ 
ing in the n bases, but in High German was withdrawn 
from them more than a thousand years since. Thus, 
Brunnen,* Brunnens, is used instead of the Old High Ger¬ 
man prunno, prunnni, and the Gkithic hrunna, brunnm~8. 
In some words, together with the restored n there occurs in 
the nominative, also, the ancient form with n suppressed, as. 
Baclee or Backpn, Same or Samen; but the genitive has in 
these words also introduced the sr of the strong declension. 
Among neuters the word lierz deserves consideration, 
t'he base is. in Old^igh German, HERZAN, in Middle 
wgii German HERZEN\ the nominatives are, herza^ 
herze; the New German suppresses, together with the 
n of Herzen, the vowel also, as is done by many mas- 
/culine n bases; as, c.y. Bar for Biire, As this is not a 
transition into the strong declension, but rather a greater 
weakening of the weak nominative, the form Herzens, 
therefore, in the genitive, for an uniiiflcctcd Herzen, is sur- 
[G. Ed. p. 108.] prising. With this assumed or newly-re¬ 
stored inflection s would be to be com])ared, in Greek, the 
nominative $*, as of fxe\a-s ; and with the n of Brunr 

nen for Brunne, the v of BaifAm, TSptiv; in cose, as is ren¬ 
dered probable by the cognate languages, these old forms 
have been obtained from still older, as /ucAa,$ai/ici>, ripij, 

by an unorganic retrogade step into the stronger declension.* 

■ ■■■ I , ^ 

* That, in Greek, the renunciation of a v of the base is not enti^eV 
uiiknovlh may be here shewn by on interesting example. Several 
coronal numbers in Sanskrit conclude their bose with ^ n; viz. 

f ' panehan. 
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144. Bases in or ri, §. 1.) in Sanskrit reject tl|er in 
the nominative, aifd, like those in i|^ n, lengthen the pre¬ 
ceding vowel ; e.g, from ptor, /* father," uni^ hhrdAar, 
“brother," indtar. "mother,” duhitart "daughter,"' 
TOme pitfh GTiCr bhrdUh miTT mdtd, duhUA. The 
lengthening of the a serves, 1 believe, as a .compensation 
for the rejected r. As to the retention, however, through 
all the strong cases, excepting the vocative, of tlie long.o 
of the agent, which corresponds to Greek formations in 
rifpj nap, and to Latin in for, this takes place because, in all pro¬ 
bability, in tliese words ifT^ /dr, and not tar, is the 
original form of the sullix; and this is also supported by 
the length of the sullix being retained in Greek and Latin 
through all the cases— rrip, rtap, tor ; only [G. Ed. p. 160.] 
that in Latin a final r, in polysyllabic words, shortens an 
originally long vowel. Compare > 

SANSKRIT. ORERK. LATIN. 

Nom. sing. ^nn ddhl, (lorijp, dnidrt 

Acc. sing. ^TintTl.f/rl/dr-om, Borfjp^a, ' datar-em, 

N. A. V. dual, ^nrm dAtAr-au, BoTrjp-c, . 

Nom. Voc. pi. ^[TintG datdr-fts, SorPjp-cs, dntdr-e». 

The Zend follows the analogy of the Sanskrit, both in the 
rejection of the r in the nominative, and in the length 

panchan, ‘'five,” mptan, “seven,’* ashtan with ashtau, “eight,” Raean, 
“nine,” daian, “ten." These numerals,arc, indeed, used adjpctively, 
when they ore notgOTeAed hy the gender of their substantive, but display 
always a neuter form, and indeed, which is surprising, in the nominative, 
accusative, and vocativosing. terminations, but in tlie other cases the snit- 
able plural endings; e.g. tpE pmicha (tiai'panehdnaa) rdjdntu 

“jutngue regee"', on the other hand, ifigtt IQfIfir/NineAawr^^'onc “m 
qumqae r^gUnu." To the nenter nominati^ and acensative of the sin¬ 
gular l|^ pnneha, ^nv eapta, nam, and ^ ifoao—which rest (m the 

regular suppression of the n—answer the Greek aim, ittrd, tvpia, AeVen, 
with the distinction that they have become quite indedinable, ttid retain 
the old uninflected nonunative tUhough all the coses. 
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of Ihe preceding a of the noun agent, in the same places 
as in the Sanrkrit, with the exception of the nominative sin¬ 
gular, where the long o, as always when final, is sbortenedi 
paito, “father,” M^^ddta, “giver,” “Creator;” 
acc. paitar-hit ddtdr-em. In Lithu^ 

nian there are some interesting remains, but only of femi¬ 
nine bases in er, which drop this letter in the nomina- 
tiye, but in most of the oblique cases extend the old 
er base by the later addition of an i. Thus mofe, " wife,” 
duktc “daughter,” answer to the abovementioned Him 
mdlAt duhitd; and, in the plural, rntder-h, dukter^h, to 
HTITCH mdtar-as, duhitar-as. In the genitive singu¬ 

lar 1 iVgard the form moter-Sf dukier-St as the elder and 
mere genuine, and moteri^Sf dukterUs, os corruptions be¬ 
longing to the i bases. In the genitive plural the base 
has kept clear of this anorganic i; hence, moter-d, dukier-d, 
not moteri-di dukteri-d. Besides the words just mentioned, 
the base SESSER, “sister,” belongs to this place: it 
answers to the Sanscrit swasar, noni. HIHT swasd; but 
distinguishes itself in the nominative from mote and dukte, 
in that .the e, after the analogy of bases in en, passes into u, 
thus sessd. 

[G. £d. p. 170 .] 145. The German languages agree in their 

r bases (to which but a few words belong denoting affinity) 
with the Greek and Latin in this point, tliat, contrary to the 
analogy just described, they retain the r in the nominative. 
As woTjJp, foiT^p, flu 7 aTi 7 p, (Sanskrit; ^ divart 
nom, ^ ddvA)f frater, soror ; ^ j in Gothic, brdtkar, svutar, 
dau/Uar; in Old High German, vatar, pruodaTf suesiar^ tohtar. 
It is a* question whether this r in the nominative is a rem¬ 
nant of the original language, or, after being anciently 
suppressed, whether it has not again made its way in the 
actual condition of the language from the oblique cases 
into the nominative. I think the latter more probable; 
for the Sanskpit, Zend, and Lithuanian are three witnesses 
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for the antiquity of tlie suppression of the r; and the 
Greek words like var^pt pi/rifp, cramjp, p^tap, rahibit some¬ 
thing peculiar and surprising in the consonantal declension* 
in that p and s not combining, they have not rather pre¬ 
ferred giving up the base-consonant than the case-sign (ns 
iraift TTOv;, dec.). It would appear that the form, is of 
later origin, for this reason, that the p having given place 
to the nominative $, tlie form whence njp^os should 
come. was. by an error of language, made to correspond to 
the ij-s of the first declension. The want of a«cognate 
form in Latin, as in Zend and Sanskrit, as also the, in 
other respects, cognate form and similarity of meaning 
with in^ tdr, to-r, rrfp and rcop, speak at least plainly enough 
for the spuriousness and comparative youth of the nouns of 
agency in r^f. 

146i Masculine and feminine primary forms in 
in Sanskrit lengthen the a in the nominative singular. 
They are. for the most part, compounded, and contain, as 
the last member, a neuter substantive in uru a?, as 
durmanas, “ evil-minded,” from dus [G Ed p 171 J 
(before sonant letters^—§. 25.—^ dur) and il«|M manas, 
“ mind.” whence the noiii. iiiasc. and fern. durmandnt 

neut. ghiTM durmanas. A remarkable agreement is here 
shewn by the Greek, in dvcr/biev^S, 6,17 opposed to to ^wrpevi^. 
The M » of durmands, however, belongs, though 

unrecognised, to the base; and the nominative character is 
wanting, according to §. 94. In Greek, on the other hand, 
the £ of has the appearance of an inflexion, because 

the genitive, &c .is not Svtrpevea-oSf like the Sanskrit 
dunnana»-as, but Svapevios. If, however, what was said at 
§. 128 is admitted, that the ^ of pivos belongs to the base, and 
piveos is abbreviated from p&vea-d^, then in the compound 
iwrpevT^ also, and all similar adjectives, a 2 belonging to 
the base must be recognised, and the form Bwpevdaos 
must lie at the bottom of the genitive dwrpepeoi. In tiie 
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nopinative, therefore, either the f belongs to the base, and 
‘then the agreement with Jumofids would be com¬ 

plete ; or the s of the base has been dropped before the case— 
sign r. The latter is, in my opinion, least probable; for the 
former is supported by the Latin also, where the forms which 
answer to the Sanskrit as bases are in the nom. masc. and 
fern, in like manner without the case-sign. Thus the San¬ 
skrit comparative suflix is iyas —the last a but one of 

which is lengthened in tlie strong coses, and invested with a 
duU^nosoil (Anuswara, §. 9.)— in Latin, idr, with the s clianged 
into T, which so frequently happens; and the nominative in 
both genders is without the cosc-sign: the originally long o, 
however, is shortened by the influence of the final r. In the 
neuter us corresponds to the Sanskrit as, because u is 
favourable to a final s, and prevents its transition into r; * 
hence gravivs has the same relation to the Sanskrit 
gariyns (irregular from ^ guru, “heavy,”) as lupus to 

[G. Ed. p. 172 ] vriKas, only that the s of the nomi¬ 

native character in the latter belongs in the former to the 
base. The final syllable ur, though short, must nevertheless 
be held, in Latin, as graver than us, and hence gravior forms 
a similar antithesis to gravius tliat in Greek $v<rfiev^ does to 
ituTfievls, and in Sanskrit durmands to durmanas. 

147. In Lithuanian a nominative, which stands quite 
isolated, menu ( = “ moon” and “ month,** deserves 

here to be mentioned: it proceeds from the primary form 
MENES*, and, in regard to the suppression of the final 
consonant and the transformat'un of the preceding vowel, has 
the same relation to it that, as above (§. 139.), okmu has 


* 'The relation of this to nn^ mds, which ngnifies the lanie—from 
mdf, **to mesBare,’* without a derivative saflix—^is remarkable; for the 
interpoied nasal ayllable ne answers to the Sanskrit if no in roots of the 
seventh dass (see p. 118); and in this re^tect MENES beanfrie same 
relation to the Lstln MENSIthat 1. c> firsrfkl bhinadmi does tofindo. 
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to AKMEN, sessu to SESSEJl: in the oblique cases, also, 
the s of the base again re-appears, but receives, as in the 
er and en bases, an anorganic increase: thus the genitive 
is 9nene.yio, whence MESESIA is the theme; as wilhu 
from WILKA, nom. wilka-s. 

148. In neuters, throughout the whole Sanskrit family of 
languages the nominative is identical with the accusative* 
which subject is treated of at §. 152. &c. We here give a 
general view of the nominative formation, and select for the 
several terminations and gender of the primary foi^s, both 
for these cases and for all others which suit our jiurpose, the 
following examples : Sanskrit rr/A-a, m. “ wolfv kn, 
“whop” ^Tif f/dnn, n. “gift;” Jt t'l, n. “this;” 
f. “tongue;” SFT led, “ whichP” Xffftpati, in. “lord,” “husband;” 

pritifi. “love;” ■qiftli.vlr/, n. “water;” )f hhavishya nfi\ 
“w'ho is about to he;” w^sunii, in. “ son;” [(J. Kd. p 178.] 
?r«T tnnu, f. “ bodyRM marlhu, n. “ honey,” “ wine ;” ^ 
vntViii, f. “wife;” iftyd, in. f. “bullock,” “cow;” nrl/i, f. 
“ ship.” Of the consonanbil declension we select only such 
final consonants as occur most frequently, whether in single 
words or in entire classes of words: ’TW rdrii, f. “ s])cech”*; 

bhnrtmt, in the weakened form, bhnrat (§. 129.) m. 
n. “ bearing,” “ receiving,” from MT bhar (m bUri) cl. 1. ; 

dtnittn, ni. “soul;” iflirsT nrlmon, n. “name;” HTII^ 
bhrAtnr,m. “brother;” c/u/nVar, f. “daughter;” ?fnr^ 

ddtar, m. “ giver;” sr^nr vachas, n. “ speech,” Greek, ’EllES. 
eiroy (§§. 14. 128.), for FEIIE^, fewos. Zend, vh-hkn, 

m. “wolf;” Jen, m. “who?” ddtn, n. datum \ ai^ 

tff, n. “this;” /itrvd, f. “tongue;” kd, “which?” 

* Masculiacs and fominines in the consonantal declension agree in all 
cases: hence an example of one of the two genders is sufficient. The 
^lyyexception is the accusative plural of words denoting rclatioiuihip in 
W ar (Vf, 114.), which form this case from the abbreviated theme in 
^ rt. 

M 
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pnW, m. (§. 41.) “Lord;" afrili, f. ‘‘bless¬ 
ing vain, n. " water;" bmliynirdt, 

“ who will be >jjasq) jinva, m. •“ tame animal tamu 
f. “body;" j/i<if/Aw, n. “wine;" yA, ro. f. “biilloek/* 

[(i. Kd. p. I7i.j “eow vAvh, f. “spoccli,” “voice "'j*; 

^^OAs^Aij haraiii, or harhd, weakened form ^aj^au 

tinrat, in. n. " bearing;” ^as^jjai mnian, m. “heaven;” yAifAuy 
rntman (also nan mail), n. “name;" ? a »^ am ^ brAlar,* 

* It liiyi lifcii FL‘niark(‘(l at of the i-n^iiatc nom. stlo, 

“earth,” accuH. ':fi//i//, that I have only met willi these two cases. 
The very eoininon I'onii arc-Mi, wliirli is found only in tlic other 
oblique caseH, is neverthidcM represented by Ihiinouf, in a very intere-tinp; 
article in the Jonriml tlva Snmm (Aug. IH;):!), wJiieh I only met with 
after that page liiid bc>('ii ]n-int(d, us belonging to the ssmic theme. 
1 ugii'e with him on this ]»oint at present, so much the rather ns 1 believe 
1 can nceount fur the rel.itionship of “/mw'” (dat.) 

ce/a/', “ in terra," &c. to the Sanskrit {/are, gan. 1 do not doubt, 
that is to say, that, in neeordaiiee willi w’hnt has beai remarked at ^.(53. 
and p. 111, the Zend 9 h) be regarded us nothing else than the 
hardening of the original v. The fndian xft »/d, befoi’e vowel terminations 
ffar, w'oiiM eonseijiiently have made itself almost unintelligible in the 
meaning “earth,” in /end, b}' a double alteration; first by the transition 
of g to r, in which J inuBt be assumed as the middle step -in which 
r g. ^xsi^jain, “ to go,” fiom im^gnm, has remained; secondly, by the 
hardening of the ?' to m. Advert, also, to the (J reek fii/, for yr;, in ; 

binec fi and j c, from if / ( =dsrh), have so divided themselves in the 
sound whence they have sprung, that thedreek has retained the 7’-soun<l, 
the ZiMid the sibilant. 

+ I cannot fjuote the nominative of this word ; but it can only be 
vdc-s, ns palatals before change into (ji e; and thus, from 
^7^ (IruJ, “an evil demon,” occurs very frequently the nom. 
drnc-s. 1 have scarcely any doubt, too, that what Anquctil, in his 
Vocabulary, writes x'dhksch, and renders by “garlery cri," is the nomi¬ 
native of the said base; as Anquctil cveiyw'here denotes ^ by kfi, and 
JW5 by xrh. 

t In the theme we drop, intentionally, the ^ e required by §. 44, as i# 
is clear that Tm^AnTt hratar, not g7uyAM7i hrdtarr^ must be the base 
word; Tm^aiT^ taratar also occurs, with At a interposed. 
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ni. “ brother;” dughtihar. f. "daughter;” 

d(U(ir, m. “giver,” “creator:” rachtl, u.. (§. 56^) 

“ word.” It is not requisite to give here examples in Greek 
and Latin: from Lithuanian and (Tothie we select the bases, 
Lith. jriLK.'/, Goth. WLFjI, m. “wolf;” Lith. JiT./, Goth. 
nnu m. “whoH*’ Lith. (iER.l, n. “good;” TJ, ii. “the;” 
Goth. DM'TlAt n- “j?ute,” (Sanskrit, grv thvAm. ii.); TH/l, 
n. “this:” Lith. /LLVAV/, f. “hand;” Goth, G/f/G, f.“gift” 
(§. 69.); nr6, f.“ which?"; Lith. RITf, m. “Lord”*; Goth. 
GASTIj in. “stranger;” /, m. "he,” n. [G. EJ.y 175.] 
“it;” Lith. AJF], f. “sheep,” (Sansk. nvi, in. cf. avis, 
oiV); Goth. AXSTIj f.“men’y;" lath. Goth. SUSV^ m. “ son;” 
Goth. IIA \J}[\ f. “hand;” Lith. J)A/{K!\ ii. “ugly;” (Joth. 
/•’ IIIH’j n. “beast;” Lith. tSCK /.V7' in.t “turning; Goth. 
rr)A\J), 111 . “foe;” Lith. AKMEX, m. “stone?' CJotli. 
AI/nAX, m.“spirit;” .V LIL/.Y. n. “ name;” niWTIUn, 
m. “brother;” DAUIITAR, Lith. Dl'K ThlR, f. “daughter.” 

slNskHII. /IM>. (.1M I k rillN TIIIIIVN C.OIIIK 

m. rrUfi-s, rt‘hrkn,X Auko-j-, hipn-s, ivVka-s, niff's. 

in. An-s, ka,% .... .... ka-s, lints. 


*■111 the foiiip. H'fVsA-;ir///«, “ Liiidl'inr'; “ hii^l'aiid," 

A\illi / ill (lie noiiiiiutiie sii]>i>n>s(‘d, ns Js tlic disc ill (fotliii'in iiIMiascs 
ill I. ( (iiiip.iTi‘ the Zriid riA-paiti^ " Imil nf the ri’s'ma." 

I Those .ind (ithor Ikisis endin'' with n consnnnnt nre niveii only in 
tliosi' o.iDos wiiioli have rcinniiied free from a siihsi (|u«>iU ^owd addition. 

^ llelhru the onolitio ikirtiolo rhn, as 'nill lioiv as in all other forms, the 
tonniu.ition as, which otlierwise heroines o (\S. .16'.), retains the same 
form wliich, in Sanskrit also, as assumes before w r/ta. henee is said 
ivhrkfibtha, “ lupttSfjiH'," as in Sanskrit rrihnsrha. 

And the njipendcd cha preserves tlic otherwise shortened hiial vowel 
in it*, orighial length: hence AS^AUiitiTJ^^ Jihvncha, “ Inujvaijwf 
hush/ainiirha, ^'-faturaqur," ai^au^ai^ bnilurha. 


*‘\frat>rqnv " Even without thr‘ ai^ at times the original lengtli of the 
final i owe! i*! found undimiiiishcd : the princijde of .ahlireviation, how¬ 
ever, remains adecpiately proved, and I therefore observe it everywhere 
in the terminations. 
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SANSKRIT. 

StKVD. 

GREEK. 

f.ATIT. 

IJTHr4N. 

GOTinr 

n. dAna~rn, 

di)(p-m, 

^apo-v. 

donum, 

(jera. 

dawr'. 

n. ta-t, 

la-t. 

TO, 

is-tv-d. 

in-i. 

fhorta. 

f. jihvfl, 

liizvUt* 

Xiapa, 

terra, 

ranka. 

giha. 

f. k(i, 

leu. 

• • • • 

• • ■ • 

• • • • 

hxd. 

m. pnHs, 

pnili-z, 

wo(r/-f. 

hosti-n. 

patis. 

gnsCs. 

m. 

■ • ■ • 

■ e ■ • 

is, 

• • • • 

is. 

f. prilis. 

dfriti-s 

wopri-?. 

dtis, 

nu is, 

nnsCs. 

n. udri, 

vuiri. 

i^pt, 

more. 

• • • ■ 

• • • • 

P n. 

• ■ • ■ 

• t • • 

i-ih 

■ • • • 

i-ta. 

Sf. bhavisjn/auti 

, budn/ninti* 

• • t ■ 

■ • • ■ 

busetili, 

• • • • 

m.sAnn-s, 

pus IIS, 


prcii-s. 

siintis, 

suniis. 

pf. tanu-s. 

tan IIS, 

Tr/Vy-f, 

socrus, 

• •mm 

Iiandns. 

iLj 

n. madhv. 

madini. 

pedu, 

pecii. 

darku, 

fiiihii. . 

f. radhu-s. 

• • • ■ 

• • • • 

• ■ • • 

• m • • 

• ■ ■ ■ 

in. f. ijuu-'i,\ 

(jdnSfi 

^ov-s, 

bos. 


• • • • 

f. ndw-s, 

• • • e 

vaG-f, 

• ■ ■ • 

■ • • • 

• • • • 

f. 

Vi)c-S, 

ow-y, 

I'OCS, 

■ ■ • ■ 

• • • • 

in. bharan, 

baran-s. 

ififpuiv. 

ferens, 

siikaiis, 

. fiynnds’ 

m. dhntT, 

aamii,* 

Batpiav, 

S(‘riiio\ 

nkmfi', 

tifmu\ 

n. ntima\ 

nilma\ 

rd\av. 

lumcn. 

• • • • 

niimd*. 

m. bhrtUn, 

hrdla,* 

vaTtjp, 

frnter. 

• • • • 

hrdlhar. 

f. duliitd', 

duglidha*. 

Bvydrifp, 

mater, 

diikte,' 

daiditar. 

in. ddtd, 

diHa\* 

Borgp, 

dator, 


• 9 9 • 

n. mchas. 

viichui* 

cwoy, 

opus. 

e • • a 

9 m 9 9 


ACCUSATIVE. 

SINGULAR. 

149 . The character of the accusative is m in Sanskrit, 
Zend, and Latin; in Greek v, for the sake of euphony. In 
Lithuanian tlie old m has,become still more weakened to 

* See the marginal note marked (|) on the foregoing page, 
t Irregularly for ifhl 
t Or gaos, 33. 
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the (hill rc-echoing uasal, which in Sanskrit is called Anu- 
[G. Ed p. 177-] swara, and wliic-h we, in both languages, 
cNpress by ii (§. 10.). The German languages have, so early 
ns the Gothic even, lost the accusative mark in substantives 
entirely, but in pronouns of the ;kl person, as also in adjec¬ 
tive biiscs ending with a vowel which follow their declen¬ 
sion, they have hitherto retained it; still only in the 
mnsculine: the feminine nowhere exhibits an accusative 
character, and is, like its nominative, devoid of inflexion. 
'Fho Gothic gives im instead of the old m ; the High 
(rerinan, with more correctness, a simjde n: hence, Gothic 
hfiml-mi, “ cfvciim,'* Old High German plintu-n, Middle and 
Modern High German blhulp-n. 

l.)0. Primary forms terminating with a consonant prefix 
to the cas('-sign ui a short vowel, as otherwise the eoinbi- 
iiation would be, in most cases, impossible: thus, in Siui- 
skrit am, in Zend and Latin cm, appears ns the accusative 
termination*: of the Greek av, which must originally have 
existed, the v is, in the present condition of the language, 
lost: examples are given in §. I.i7. 

131. Monosyllabic Avords in /, il, and tin, in Sanskrit, 
like consonantal biises, giAc am in place of the mere m, as 
the accusative ti'rmiiiation, probably in order in this way 
to become polysyllabic. Thus, bhi, “ fear,” and ^ ndii, 
“ ship,” form, not hiti-m and udu-ui, as the Greek vav-v would 


* From the hiises anti riirh, I find besides 

drujt'm, "iirht'm, in the V. S.; also fri*quently drujiru, 

rfirhim: and if theso forms are gt iiirinc, wliich I sairct-ly douhf, 
they are to be thus e.\pl.ilned—tliat thi* voa\c 1 wliich stands bt'fore m is 
only n means r)i coiijunction for ajipeutling the m ; fur this purpose, how¬ 
ever, the Zend uses, besnlrs the g p mentioned at 3t», not niifrequently 
ji; eff ior ^Mif e dadhnaki, occurs also dar/imahl, 

and many similar forms; as J>U> Uh-i-maM, answering to the San¬ 
skrit (in the Vedas TipiftS “we will." 
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[G. Ed. p. 178.] lead us to expect, but ftfilil bhiy-arrit 
fiAv-am. With this agree the Greek themes in cv, since these 
give €-a, from cF-a, for cv-v; e.y» /9a(r<Af(f)a, for I3a<rt\ev-v. 
It ist however, wrong to regard the Latin em as tlie true, ori¬ 
ginally sole accusative termination, and for lupa^m, hma-my 
friic-tnm, tlirm, to seek out an older form lupo-em, hom~om, 
fructu-em, die-em. That the simple nasal suffices to charac¬ 
terize the accusative, and that a precursory vowel was only 
added out of other necessary reasons, is proved by the history 
of our entire family of languages, and would be adequately 
established, without Sanskrit and Zend, by the Greek, Li¬ 
thuanian, and Gotliie. The Latin cm in the accusative 
third deelciision is of a double kind: in one case the e 
belraigs to the base, and stands, as in innumerable ciises, 
for *■; so that c-«i, of lyno-m (Sanskrit aytii-m), 

eoiTes[Kjnds to the Indhin i-w, Zend i-m, Greek t-v, lii- 
thuaniaii i-ii. Gothic i-mi (from far/, “ him ’); but in the 
cm of consonantal bases the c answt'i’s to the Indian a, to 
which it corresjKUids in many other cases also. 

The Sanskiit and Zend neuter bases in n, and 
those akin to them in (xreek and Latin, as well as the two 
natural genders, give a nasal as the sign of the accusative, 
and introduce into the nominative also this character, 
which is less personal, less animated, and is lienCc a])pro- 
priated to the accusative as well as to the nomiiiativx* in 
the neuter : hence, Sansk. <a//a»o-ia, Zend 

snyaiiP-m, “a bed”; so in Latin and Greek, donn-m, $upo-K 
Ail other bases, with but fev e.xceptions, in Latin, remain 
in the nominative and accusative w ithout any case charac¬ 
ter, and give the nakc'd base, which in Latin, however, re¬ 
places a final i by the cognate e; thus, maie for mari corre- 
[G, Ed. p. 179.] sponds to the Sanskrit vdri, " water”; 
the Greek, like the Sansk I'it and Zend, leaves the < unchanged 
—fJpi-ff, i^pi, as in Sanskrit kichis, kichl The 

following ar 9 examples of neuter u bases, which supply the 
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place both of nominative and accusative: in Sanskrit hr 
madhu, “honey,” “wine,” a»ru, “tear," swtliiu, 
“ sweet”; in Zend nHiu, “ wealth” (Sanskrit 

rnsu); in Greek fjitdv, Saxpu, ifSv; in Latin jircu, yenu. The 
length of tills u is unorgnnie, and has probably jiassed into 
the nominative, accusative, and vocative from the oblupie 
cases, where the length is to be explained from the sup¬ 
pressed ease teriiiinations. With regard to the fact that 
final u is always long in Latin, th(>re is (lerhaps a reason 
always at hand for this length: in the ablative,•for cx- 
aiiiplc, the length of the originally short u is explicable as a 
eOiiipensatiou for the ease sign wliieli lias been drojiped, 
by which, too, the d of the second declension becomes long. 
The original sliortiiess (>f the a of the fourth d(‘elensioii 
IS perceixable from the dat. pi. ii-hus. The in (ireek 
word', like -ii'ros,' ptio^, has been aln-ady explain¬ 

ed at I'is. as b(‘longiiig to tin* liase: the saiiur is tiu* 
ease with the Latin c in neuters like j/cur/v, cer/a/v, 
y nil ins: it is the other form of the r of the obii(pic eases, 
like (jencr-is-, vorjtor-is, tpuiinr-is (see §. 127.); and rtnpnn 
appears akin to the Sanskrit neuter of the same inean- 
•ng, RRH nniiis, gen. RUmt t'afni-sfi-tis (see li).), and 
would eoiiseijiiently Jiavi* an r too much, or the Sanskrit 
has lost oiie.^ The i also of ni*uter bases in T, in rcTot/ios, 
Ttpaftt dues not seem to me to be the case sign, but an 
exchange with T, which is not admissible at the end, but is 
either reji'cted Ttpaypa) or exchanged [fl. Kd p. 180.] 
for a cognate as irpos from itpoTl, Sanskrit iffif praii'\ 

* ('omp.'iii’, ill tliis rebjicut, brarhinm, with hCthu-i, 

“ftrm”; ,'i‘iyvifii, with HRfHT bhimnjmi^ “I hreak," RSiRH 

bhaufmnt‘f “wi hrihk.” 

t With tills VKw, whitii I li.ivp alrciifly detplnpul in iny treatise 
“On some J)iMiions,truliie n.isi&, and their coiimctiuii witJi various Pre- 
poMtions and (’onjunctions” (Berlin, hy Diimiiiler), pp. 4—U, eorre- 
(•pondb, as to the essential points, what llartnng has since said on this 

subject 
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In Latin it is to bo regarded as inconsistent with the spirit 
of the language, that most adjective bases ending with a 
consonant retain tlic nominative sign s of the .two natural 
genders in the neuter, and in this gender extend it also to 
the accusative, as if it belonged to the base, as cajme-s felic-Sj 
sulf r(f)H, (iman{f)H. In general, in Latin, in consonantal bases, 
the ])erccption of the distinction of gender is very much 
blunted, as, contrary to the principle followed by the San¬ 
skrit, Zend, Greek, and Gothic, the feminine is no longer 
distinguished from the masculine. 

153. In Gothic subshintivcs, as well neuter as mascu¬ 
line, the ease sign m is wanting, and hence neuter bases 
in fi stand on the same footing with the i, ii, and consonantal 
bases of the cognate languages in that, in the nominative 
and accusative, they are devoid of all inflexion. Compare, 
witli regard to the form of this case, (laur{a) with 
(Iwdranit which has the same meaning. In Gothic there 
are no neuter substantives in ?; on the other hand, the 
[(i. E(l.p.l8l.] substantive bases in yn, by suppression of 
tlie a in the nominative and accusative singular (cf. §. 1.'),).), 
gain in these cases the sc'inblance of i bases; e.y. from the 
base JiEIK YA, “ rich” (Sanskrit tTaiT likewise 

neuter), comes, in the ease mentioned, reihi, answering to 
the Sanskrit rAjyn-m. The want of neuter i bases 


subject in his valuable work on “ On tlic Cases," p. ISl!, &c.; where also 
the p of ifTTup and v8ap is cxjduiued as (‘Oining from T, through the inter¬ 
vention of S. The Sniiskiit, however, njipenrs to attribute a diRerent 
origin to the p of these iorms. To itViT yukrit “ liver ' (likewise neuter), 
corresponds botli yVrur and ^n-ap, through the conuiion intereliange between 
h and p : bpth owe to it their p, as ijirar-os does its r "UTrar-or should be 
ijirapr^os, Sanskrit But the Sanskrit also in this word,^ 

the weak cases, can give up the r, but then irregularly substitutes ti ylbr 
IT tf e.g. gen. yakn-as for inir*ni^ yakanas. With reg^^^ the 
p of udup, con\pare udra, “ water,’' in eaTR-udra, “sea.” 
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ill CuTmaii is the less surprising, tliat in the cognate Sanskrit, 
Zend, and Greek, tlie cori'esponding termination in tlie neuter 
is not very common. Of neuter u roots the substantive de* 
clensioii has preserved only the single F.illlUt “ beast" In 
Lithuanian the neuter in substantives is entirely lost, and 
has left traces only in pronouns and adjectives, where the 
latter relate to pronouns. Adjective bases in u, in this 
ease, have their nominative .and accusative singular in ac¬ 
cordance with the cognate languages, without case sign; 
p.(j. dnrku, "ugly," corresponds as iiomin.ative and .accusa¬ 
tive neuter to the masculine nominative darkii-Sj accusative 
thirkn-u. This analogy, however, is followed in Lithua¬ 
nian, by the adjective bases in a .also; and thus 
"good," corresponds as iioiiiinative and .accusative to the 
niasciiiinc forms rj('ni~s, tjcra-n,’* which are ])rovided with 
the si"!! of the c.ase. 

[(i. IM. p. 18 J ] 131 . It is a qiiestioii whether the m, as 

the sign of the nominative and accusative neuter (it is ex¬ 
cluded from the vocative in Sanskrit and Zend), was origi¬ 
nally limit'd simply to the a bases, and was not joined to the 

• 

* Tlie e of iicntir forms like ditle^ “cfreat,” from tlic kax* DIDYA- 
nom. masc. for ns i;),j • yaiimkki't, “youn^liiip" 1 ex¬ 

plain through thf euphonic iullucncc of the sup])ressp(l ij. As also the 
feminine originally long a is (:ham>eil into e by tlie same inlluenee, so is 
the nominalive and accusiitivc neuter in sucli words identical with the 
nominative feminine, which is likewise, acconling to vi. 137, devoid of in¬ 
flexion ; and tlule thciffore sigtiifles iilso “ maymi" and answers, os femi¬ 
nine, very remarkably to the Zend nominatives explained at (i. 1.37., ns 

hratiiryp. In thi.s sense arc to he regarded, 
also, the feminine substantives in Ituhig’s third declension, as far n.H they 
terminate in the nominative in e, as yiesmt^ “song." As no mascnliiie 
forms in it corrcsjiond to them, the discovery of the true nature of these 
words becomes more’diflieult ; for the lost y or i has been prcscrs'cd only 
in the genitive plural, where yinmy-A is to he taken like rank-A from 
rankii, i.e. the final vowel of the bases is suppressed before the termina¬ 
tion, or has been melted down with it. 
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i and u bases also; so that, in Sanskrit, for vfrri we had ori¬ 
ginally v()ri-m, for madhu, madhu-m ? 1 should not wish to 
deny the original existence of such forms; for why should 
the a bases alone have felt tlie necessity of not leaving 
the nominative and accusative neuter without a sign of 
relation or of personality.^ It is more probable tliat the 
a bases adhered only the more firmly to the termination 
once assunu'd, because they arc by far the most numerous, 
and could thus present a stronger opposition to the de¬ 
structive ^ influence of time by means of the gr<*ater force 
of their aiialogij's; in the same way as the verb sub¬ 
stantive, in like manner, on account of its frequent use, has 
allowed the old inflevion to pass less into oblivion, and in 
(icrniaii has continued to our time several of the progeny of 
the oldest jjcriod; as, ff)r instaiice, the nasal, as eharacti'rislie 
of the 1st person in hi-ii. Old High German p\-m Sans. VRTfh 
In Sanskrit, one cxainple of an 7ii us the nomina¬ 
tive and accusative sign of an i base is not wanting, although 
it stsinds (piite isolated; and indeed this form occurs in tlu' 
pronominal declension, which everywhere remains longest 
true to the traditions of bygoni’ ages. I mean the inter¬ 
rogative form fiiw “what”.^* from the base fw Av, 

which may perhaps, in Sanski'it, have jiroduccd a A?-/, 
which is contained in the Latin t/iu-d, and which I recog¬ 
nise again, also, in the enclitic fiifT rliil, wcakcuied from fsirfr 
ki-l. Otherwise i or a-bases of pronouns in the nomina¬ 
tive accusative neuter do not occur; for “that" 

>» 

(mail), substitutes (idas , and “ this," coinhinos w'ith 
fG. lild. p. 183.] gw dam Uhm, “ this"). Conceniing 
the original procedure of consonantal bases in the nominative 
and accusative neuters no explanation is afibrded by the pro¬ 
nominal declension, as all primary forms of pronouns termi¬ 
nate ill vowels, and, indeed, for the most part, in a. 

155. Pronominal bases in a in Sanskrit give f, in Zend f, as 
the inflexion of the nominative and accusative neuter. The 
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Gothic gives, as iii the accusative masculine, via for m or ti, 
so here in for simple t ; and transfers these, like other pecu¬ 
liarities of the pronominal declension, as in the other Ger¬ 
man dialects, also to the adjective a bases; e.y. bUn^a-(a, 
''vtrcinn," midi/a-ta, "medium." The High German gives, 
in the older period, z instead of the Gothic i (§. S7.), in 
the most modern period, s. The pronominal base f (later E) 
follows in German, as in Liitiii, the analogy of the old a 
bases, and the Latin gives, ns in the old ablative, d instead 
of f. The Greek must abandon all 7^ sounds at tlu; end of 
^^oI'ds: the diUereiice of the pronominal from the coininon 
o deeleiihion consists, therefore, in this respect, merely in 
the absenct' of all inflexion. From this difTerenee, however, 
ami llu* ti'stimony of the cognate languages, it is perceived 
that TO was origiiiallv sounded tot or to3, for a Tor A\ouid 
have remained unaltt'red, as in the masculine accusative. 
IVrha])S we have a remnant of a neuter-inflexion t in ott/, 
so that we ought to divide ot-t< ; and tlu'refore the double t, 
in this form, would no more ha^cn mere metrical foundation, 
than the double o- (§. I'iS.; in opca-a-i. (Ihittmanii, p. H.'i.) 

!.■)(>. We find the origin of the neuter ease-sign t in the 
pronominal base Kin, “he," “this,” (Greek TO, Goth, TU /, 
ikv.)i and a convineing proof of the eorrectness of this ex- 
lilanaticii is this, that “it" “this,” stands, in regard 

to the base, in the same contrast wdtli ^ sa, “ he,” ^ sd, 
“ she,” as /, as the neuter case-sign, does to [(i. Kd. p. 184.] 
the nominative s of masculine and feminine nouns (§. 131.). 
The m of the accusative also is, I doubt not, of j)roijoniinal 
origin; .and it is remarkable that the com])ound ])ronouns 
i-wn, “this,” and a-tnu, “that,” occur just as little as fa in the 
nominate * masculine and feminine; but the Sanskrit sub¬ 
stitutes for the ba.se umu, in tJic nominative masculine and 
femini]K singular the form asdu, the s of which, therefore, 
stands in the same relation to the m of amu-fu, ilium,'' 
anm-shya, “ and other obliciuc eases, as, among 
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tlie case-termiDatious, the sign of tiie masculine feminine 
nominative to the m of the accusative and neuter nomina¬ 
tive.^ Moreover, in Zend is used imaU “this,” (n.) 

(nom. accus.), but not im6, “ this” (m.), but a&m (from 
ay am), and im (from iyam), “ this” (f.). Observe 

in Greek the pronominal base Ml, which occurs only in the 
accusative, and, in regard to its vowel, has the same rela¬ 
tion to If ma (ill the compounded base ^ i-ma) that fiii^ 
U-m “ what?” has to IRIT kn-s “who”? The Gothic neut. 

N 

tcniiiiialJon la anwers, in respect to the tnuispositioii of 
sound (§. S7.), to the Latin d (id, ishul ): this Latin r/, how¬ 
ever, seems to me a descent from the older t ; as, r.y., the 
h of ah has pwiceedcd from the of the cognate apa, 
diro; and in Zend the d of d-dtm, “him,” is clearly 

only a weakening of the ^ of w la, aj^ la.'\ 

1_G. Ed. ]). IW.] 157. To the Sanskrit la-t, mentioned above, 
Zend la-(, Greek to, &,c., corresponds a Lithuanian tni, the,” 
as the nominative and accusative singular. 1 do not believe, 
however, that the / wlii<‘li is here incorporated in the base TA 

* Till*, a of is the preposition c(*m\spondiiig to tlie Sansk a. 
t See my tivatiso “ On tlie Origin of tlie Tabes ” in the Trails, of the 
llerliii Academy for the year 1H2(?. As'I' in (vrt'ek easily becomes S (but 11 
hnnl S has in many parts of (Grammar become v), ILartung founds on this, 
in the pamphlet before mentioned, ]>. I.*) t, the acute conjecture of an 
original wlentity of neuters in v (in) with those in t. Afe cannot, how¬ 
ever, agree with him in this, because the mi, on account of the origin 
which we ascribe to this case-sign, is ns little surprising in the nominative 
of the neuter as in the lU'cnsative of the more aninialcd genders; and 
besides, a greater antiquity is proved to belong to the neuter »i, through 
tlie Sanskrit and Zend, than probably the p sounds can boast, w’hicli, in 
Greek, stand for an older S, ns fitv for firs (Ifir mas\ and in the dual roc, 
TOP for vnt thaSy mi tas. What is wanting in the Greek, viz. a neuter 
inflexion s, appears, however, to be posu’ssed by the Sanskrit; and I am 
inclined to divide the form nda»y “ that" (nom. accus } into a-da^s, 
and to explain it as a corruption of a-da-t (cf. Gramm. Grit. Addend, to 
r. 200.) ; but to regard the syllabic da os weakened from ta, as in the Zend 
d S-m, "him.*' We shall recur to this when treating of the 
pronouns. 
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is .'iny way connected with the neuter t, d, of the cc^nnte 
languages: I should rather turn to a relationsliip with the 
I demonstrative in the Greek [ovTotru cKCtvocr!), and tp the 
Vf d, which is, in like manner, used eiiclitieally in the 
Vedas—a petrified neuter, which is no longer conscious of any 
gender or case; and hence, in several eases, combining with 
masculine pronouns of the third person.* This ^ H, is 
consequently the sister form of the Latin id and Gothic Ha. 
whicli, in the Greek cKcivoal, has, perhaps only from neces¬ 
sity, dropped the t or B, and which already, ere F was ac- 
({uainted with the Veda-dialect, I represented as a consis¬ 
tent part of the conjunctions %iT c/uV (from chn + it), “if," 
and tu‘l [na + i(). [f}. Ed p IKO j 

The .woiils mciifioncd at §. lls form in the accusative: 




/tMI 

GRl 1 K. 

1 MIN. 

iiiin \N. 


m. 

rrik a-m. 

< ehrli‘-m. 

\uKo-v, lujm-m. 

wi/kn-H, 

vuff\ 

in. 

ku-m. 


• m m m 

• ■ • • 

ka-kt 

hwa-na. 

n. 

dthui-m. 

r/d/c-m, 

BQpo-v, donu-m. 

gfm, 

daur. 

11 . 

in-f, 

tn-ft 

TO, 

ii-tii-d. 

ia-i, 

tha-tn. 

f. 

jihwn-m. 

hhva-inn, 

ycapa-v, lerrain, 

rnnka-ii. 

giba. 

f. 

ka-m. 

ka-))m. 

• ••• 

• • • • 

/it’d, f- 


* Evunph's iU‘L‘ given by I{osi>n in his V'edu Speiimon, ]ip. 24, 25, 
whith, tliouc:h bhoit, nrc in the higlu'.t degree inteu sting for Sanskrit 
and eomptirntivc tirammnr; as, Mzdf, ‘^he,” /aii«7, “ him"; 

infiftir taydrit^ “ of these two"; tasmuit^ “ to him"; 

eumriit, ‘‘to this" (m). The Zend combines in the same way iv r or 
j i with the interrogative: fcas^ end kaii, “who”? occur 

frequently. Perhaps only one of the two modes of writing is eorn.*ct 
Cf. Gramm. Crit Addend, to r. 270. 

t One would expect hru-na^ or, with abbreviation of the base, hra-no, 
which would bo the same as the mascuiinc. With regard teethe lost ease- 
termination, It may be observed, that, in general, the ft'minincs are less 
constant in handing down the old inflexions. A charge which is incurred 
by the Sanskrit in the nominative, since it gives ka for kd-a* ( . 137.), is 
incurred by the Gothic (for in this manner the corruption spreads) in the 
accusative also. 

' Cf ^ wr, p 511 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZbND. 

GRUEk. 

LATIN. 

LirnoAN. 

cmiiiL. 

i. pati-m. 

paiti'M, 

irdo'i-i', 

hostem. 

pdti-n, 

gast\ 

la • • • • 

• • • • 

a • a a 

• • • • 

a a a a 

i-na. 

pnti-m. 

dfrilMiit 

TTopTi-Vf 

siti-m, 

uu'in, 

anst\ 

idri. 

vnirij 

rspi. 

mare, 

a a a ■ 

a a a 

9 m 9 • 

• a a • 

• ■ • a 

i-d. 

a • a a 

i-ta. 

bhuvishi/anlim,hush}/ainii-m, 

• • a ■ 

a a • • 

* 

. • . ■ 

a a a 

\ vn.sAnv-m, 

1 

pahl-mj 

i^dv-Vt 

pecn-m. 

.SUHHU, 

siinu. 

|f. tunu-mf 

tnnil-m, 

•niTV-v, 

sucru-in. 

a • a a 

haudu. 

'll. mndliv, 

mudini, 

ptdv, 

peett, 

darh'i, 

ftiihiu 

1 f. vo(lhu-m, 

• • ■ ■ 

m m m m 

fl « • a 

a a a • 

a a a a 

1 in.f.(r/#l-7/l,t 

ija-iinitf 

fiov-v. 

hov-mn. 

a • a a 

a a a a 

nttv-flint 

• ■ • ■ 

vau-i', 

• ■ • ■ 

a a • a 

a a a a 

rdcfi-inn, 

rdrli~em, 

OTT-a, 

roc-nn. 

a a a a 

■ a a a 


* Thi* feniiniiio partici|)iiil bases in i, inrntionoc* j t vS. 110., rcTnain free 
from foreign conimixturo only in the nominatee uiul vocative singular: 
in all other cases, to the old i is iurtlu'r adth d a more modi'rn a , and the 
deelension then follows HANK A exactly; onl^ that in sonii'cases, through 
the euphonic influence of the i, and in analogy with the Zend and tlio 
Latin fifth declension 1'17.), the added a bicoine.s, or may become, e: 
in the latter cose the i is suppressed, as 1. c. joktiim' for kamifv (\\. la ). 
Thus, from aukanti, “the turning" (f.), sukusi, “thehaving turned” (f.), 
and snkanUi, “the about io turn,” Mielcke gives theaceusalivesxr/Aon- 
esm (see. p. i:i8, Note) or auhmirzuin, aukiiani, and aiikienczea or suk- 
miezian. And even if, according to Ruhig (by iMieleke, I'j). H, 4), the i 
bc'fore a, e, o, u is 8cnreol,\ heard, it must not therefore, in this case, os 
well as in those there enumerated, he the less regarded ns rtyniolegieally 
present, and it was originally pronounced so ns to be fully audible. Frarn 
the feminine, where the i, ns Sanskrit grammar allows, lias an original ]'usi- 
tion, this vowel appears to Imvc made its way, in Lithuanian participial 
bases, into the oblique coses of the masculine, and to be hero invested with 
a short masculine a. The accusative ankanti-n^ “ the turning” (masc.), is 
therefore to be regarded in the same light as yaunikki-h, from the tlieme 
YA UNIKY i e. it stands for sukanip-n from sukantya n^ and hence 
answ'crs to the Zend accusatives, like tviri-m for tSiryem ( k 42.), 

and to the Gotliic, like hari from the base HARYA (§. ISo.). 

I- See §. 122. 
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SVN«KR11. ZIM). 

C.RI l;K. 

1 \IIN. 

lirnCAN. CIITHIC. 

• 

m. hfmrunl-tnn, harvni-vm. 

<pLpoi‘T-a, 

fcrcnt-cm, 

• • • • Jiyoodm 

111. ntmiin-am, <asmin-einj 

$a//Lioi'-a, 

sermon-emy 

.... ahmun. 

11. ntiim', udmu\ 

raAor, 

itomeut 

.... jifttno . 

111 . bhniiitr-nmy bmUifrhn, 

Trarrp-a, 

fratr-cm. 

.... brdi/uir. 

f, duhilnr-nm, dwjhdhar- 

cm, dvyuTLp-a 

:, matr-nn, 

.... daubinr. 

111. dnldr-tim, ddlitr-eWt 

doTijp-a, 

dulor-cm. 

■ ••• •••• 

11. vncImSj vnviid* 

iitog. 

op, 



INSTUrMKNTAr., DATIVK. 

1 jS. Tlir inbtiMiiiu’iilsil is dcnoti’d in S.inskrit by ^ il; 
and this inflexion is, in iny opinion, a [(1. r^l. p. 18H.] 
Ifn«;tlieniii" of the pi’oiionnuan>:ise ^ a, and identical witli 
tlie pn-position d, "to,” " towards),” "up to,” which 
bj’Vini^s Ironi this pronoun, and sipijears only as a jirelix. 
The Zend n appears still more decidedly jii its pronoiniiml 
nature in the compound mentioned at Ifirt. Note *, 985AU 
a-dnn, "him,” "this,” (in.) feni. ti-thiiim. As a 

case-sign, m t 1 generally appears ahbrcviati'd (see p. 163. 
Note [), even ^^here this termination lias been imdti'd into 
one with a preceding aj a of the base ; .so tJiat in this case 
the priinai'y foriii and the instrumental, are comph'tely 
similar; r.ij. zuuslin, " voluntarily,” 

(ixaihint, “ involuntarily,” (V. S. p. 1*2.) Ay(^'^At<)<)^jk\3 ski/oiUlimi, 
“ndiuHf," often occur; A»yA» iniii, “ through this" (m.), 
Aj^g^gjj^jAia) j)«i/i-6fVc/e, allcvatu."']' The long d appears 
in the instnimuntjil only in monosyllabic bases in ai r/; 
thus AU(^ kha, “propr'io" V. S. p. 46.), from the basi* a»{0 
khn (Sanskrit IST sivu, §, 3.').). In Sanskrit a eu})honic ^ n 
is added to bases ending w'ith short vowels in the masc. 

* See §. ■)»)'. 

t Cf. Grfimni. Crit. r. Ojft. Item. This interesting instrumental form 
was not known by Bask «hcii li4? publislicd his A\ork on the Zend, and 
it was not easy to discover it, on account of its discrepancy from the San¬ 
skrit and the many other fonns with final as a. 
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aiid neut. genders;* a final v a, however, is, as in several 
other cases, changed into ^ and the ^ d of the case- 
suffix is shortened, as it appears to me, by the influence of 
this clog of the base ; as 7|5|R!J vnki-n-a, but wfiAni agni- 
n-6, vdri-n-d, sunu-n-d, madhu-n^df from 

vrika, &c. The Vedas, however, exhibit further 
remains of formations without the euphonic ii, as 
sviapnny-d for swopn^-n-a from tsn mr/pna, m. “sleep” 
(see §. 133.); urv-y-d for vru-n-ti, from uru, 
" great,with a euphonic 43.); pr(Mhav-A, from 

prnbdhu, from m^bdhut “arm,” with the pn’positioii 

[G. Eti. p. ]89.] n pra. Tlie VtHl.i-form swapnwjd, 

finds analogies in tlic common dialect in iniT mnytU 
“ through me,” and twayd, “ through thee," from the 
bases ma and twot the a of which in tins case, as in the 
lot*., passes into 4. And from nfir pai}, m. “ Lord,” and 
?lfi8r mkhit m. “ friend,” the common dialect forms instru¬ 
mentals without the interposition of n, viz. paty-li, 
TOn sakhy-d. ' Feminines never admit a euphonic n; but 
df as before some other vowel terminations, passes into 
^ that is to say, t is blended with it, and it is shortened 
to wr o; hence, Jihu ay-d (from jihu4 + d). The Zend 
follows in this the analogy of the Sanskrit. 

159. As in Gotliic, acconling to §. 69., just like 6, re¬ 
presents ^ d, so the forms t//^, hr^, which Grimm (pp. 790. 
and 798.) regards as instrumentals, from the demonstrative 
base THA and tlic interrogative JIIJ, correspond very 
remarkably to the Zend instrumentals, as juu|a khd from 
tlie base a)|is kha. We must, however, place also svi 
in the class of genuine Zend iustrumentfil forms, whicli 
have been correctly preserved: besides from SI A is also, 

* The ori^nal has Stiiminezi gen. masc. nnd fem.but genitives of 
nouns in a do not take a euphonic rtf nor do feminine nouns ending in 
short vowels use such an augment in the instmmental: here is no doubt 
some typographic error.— 


ISbTBUUBNTAL, DATIVE SINGULAR, 

in respect of its base, akin to khii from kha (§^ 35.).* 
The meaning of »i'& is “as" (ur), and the sd, which has arisen 
ill (ligfh German from svu or «t/, means both “os" and 
“ so,” &e. The case relations, however, which are expressed by 
“ as ” And “ so ” arc genuine instrumentals.t [G. Ed. p. 100.] 
Tiie Anglo-Saxon form for si d is srd, in which the colouring 
of the Zend khd, is most truly preserved. The Gotliic 
hin, “ so,” is, according to its form, only the abbreviation of 
sie, as u is the short equivalent both of d and of d: through 
this abbreviation, however, sva has become identical with 
its theme, just ns xiyAi aim in Zend is, aceonling to §. 158., 
not distinguished from its theme. 

IbO. {As the dative in Gothic and in OUl High German 
very frc<{uently '‘xprcsscs the instninieiital relation, and 
the termiiiution also of tlie dative is identical witli the 
Sanskrit-Zend instrumental character, shortened only, as 
in polysyllabic words in Zcial, it may be projier here to 
describe at the same time the formation of the German 
dative. In a bases it is in Gothic, as in Zend, identical 
with the theme, and from I ULFA comes vulfut as 
iehrka from I lillRKA. Moreover, theic are some other 
remarkable dative^, which have preserved their due length, 
and answer to the monosyllabic instrumeiitais vS, svS, 
which ha\c been .already explained, viz. hvamviv-h, hvar- 
ifammi-h, *‘cuique,*’ and ninumm^liun, '* ulli” for ainamm&- 

* Griiniii’a eoiiji t lures rigurdiug the forms sra and srfi (HI. 43.) ap¬ 
pear to me untenable; and un explanation of these foriiib, without the 
intervention of the Sanskrit and Zeii'l, is iiin>o«iible. Morv logurding fhis 
at the pronouns. 

t If‘*ns” IS rcgnrdid as ‘‘through wliith means, in which manner or 
way," find * wi" is ‘■thixiu.’li tliis ineaiis, in this w.iy,'’it is certain that 
among the oigl t iitses of flu. Sanskrit language there is none which would 
bcad.ipted in the relative ..ad dcuionstr.itive to txprcbS “as” and “ao." 

J The Genuau dot. sing.is, according to Hem. 3., to he every¬ 

where identified with the Sauskrit dative; and so, too, the dat. pi the m 
of which approaclies as closely to the Sansk. ftAyav, Latin bus, Lith. imim, 
as the instrumental termination bhu, Lith. mis. 
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hun (§. 66.).* Bases in i reject* this vowel before the case- 
si^; hence gaat'-^i for gastira: on the other hand, in the 
II bases the termination is suppressed, and the base-vowel 
receives the Giina: hence sumu, which will have been pro¬ 
nounced oriiiiinally m-nav’ft ; so that, after suppressing the 
termination, the v has again returned to its original vowel 
nature. The form stmtnxt would answer to the Veda form 
inrrFTT fn Zend, the bases vrhich terminate 

with j i and > v, both in the instrumental and before most 

[O. KcI.V- 161.] of the other vowel terminations, assume 
(hina or not at pleasure. Thus v\e find in the Vend. S. p. 469, 
A}».^AIU Mzuv-tif “hrnrhU}," as analogous to prn- 

-htVmv-il (§. 57.); on tin* other hand, ]). lOS ,-zanthwn 
fmni stivlu, “th(* slaying,” “killing.” From pnithtu, 

“dust,” we find, 1. c. p. 2-29, the fbrm pamnu, which 

Ancpictil translates hy “ywr coitr pousshro"; and if the read¬ 
ing is correct, then palisn ■/, in regard of the ‘suppress(*d ter¬ 
mination (compensation for which is made by lengthening 
tlyj base vowel), would answer to the Gothic aimnu. 

161. .Bases ending with a consonant have lost, in Ger¬ 
man, tlie dative elianaeter: lienee, in Gothic, y/i/rtwir/, rJimhi, 
brdflir (§. 162.), for flipnitl-n, ahmm-n, brntlir-n.\ All femi- 
nines, too, must be pronouneed to have lost the dative 
sign, parmloxie.il ns it may appear to assert that the Gothic* 
g\btn, “dfiiio,” and thizai, huhf' irMi, “ci,” do not contain 
any dative inllexioii, wdiile we foniiei ly believed the at .of 
gtbgi to be eonneeted with the Sanskrit feiiiiniuc dative 

m 

* ITi*n* tlio npppiicleil jinrtic-li* h.is pn served the ori^rnal length of tin* 
tenniiuition, ns is the ense in Zend in nil iiistniineiU.ils, if the}' nto eom- 
biiied with eAa, ** mid." 

1- 'rhe Old High Goraniii (imnfutere (for./h/cm), ^^patri” proceeds, 
as do the genitiveyj//iw-», nnd the .icciisnttve fnteva-u, from a theme 
f 4 T'ERA, extended hy a. The nccusativeyiifera-n, how’cvcr, is reinnrk- 
*iihU>, because substantiY. s, so early as in the Gothic, have lost the occusn- 
.tive sign, together with the final vowel of the base. Ijl Old High German a 
few other sulistnntives and proper names follow the analog}* of F.177:!i'f?.l. 
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no 

character $ du But as we have recognised in the‘mas- 
cnline and neuter dative the Indo-2Seiid instrumental, 
we could not, except from the most urgent necessity, 
betake ourselves to the Siinskrit dative for explanation of 
the Gothic feminine dative. This necessity, however, 
does not exist, for, r.tj., hvnfui, ^'nlbnei' from IH El TO from 
HVElTAi may be deduced from the instrumental 

from ihwx weAd, by suppressing the ter- 
iniiiation, and changing the semi-vowel to a vowel in the 
same manner as, above, vininrr from sunnv-fif [(i. Ed. p. 192 ] 
or as tlie fcm. Imnihnif “ mnnin,' from handnv-n. Analogous 
with sunaut hunthiu, are also the dative fcuiinine i bases; 
and, e.r/., amtai, ''tjmiUf" has the same relation to its theme 
J.\STI that UunduH has to // 

l(i2. In Old High German the forms rliu, hviu, corre- 
sjMitid to the Ciothic insiriimentals tfn\ hn'; but authorities 
differ as to the mode of writing them,* regarding which* 
we shall say iiioro under the pronouns. The form hiu, 
also, from a demoiistritivc base HI, has b(*en preserved in 
the compound hhthi for hiu-latjii, “ on this day,” “to-day" 
(see Grimm, p. 791), although the meaning is here pro¬ 
perly locative. The Gothic has for it the dativ'e himmn- 
-dtujn. This tcraiination n has maintained itself nl&o in 
substantive and adjective bases inasc. iieiit. in a and /, 
although it is only sparingly used, and principally after the 
pre{ osition mif (see Gim(I', 1 . c. pp. IIU, 111); mif notfn, 

“ with a won!,” from WORTA\ mit ciinfn, “ with good,” from 
C UA TA; m if ku s/ia “ with a guest,” from KAS 7T. It is here 
important to rem.irk, that the instnimental in Sanskrit 
very frequently expresses, p<‘r .ve, the sociative relation. 
We cannot, however, for this reason look upon this u ease 
as generieally different from the common dative, which, we 
have already remarked, is likewise of instriinicntal origin 

* With reference to thrir use with various prepositions we refer our 
renders to GroiTs excellent treatise, ** The Old High German Preposi¬ 
tions,", p 181, &c 

N '2 
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and meaning: we rather regard the u* as a corruption 
[G. Ed. p. 103.] (although one of very ancient date) of u, 
just as in the neuter plural of pronouns and adjectives a u 
corresponds to the short a of the Gothic and the older cognate 
languages. In Lithuanian the a bases form their instru¬ 
mental in ii, which is long, and in which the filial vowel 
of the base has been melted down. That this A, also, has 
arisen from n long a, and thus, e. y, difini is akin to the 
TicmX xi»jo^ fhih'd, "dro," f(»r dn^ii, appears to 

me the less doubtful, as also in the plural diemih answers 
very surprisingly to jicjau»jio^ dtuh'dis, dfhjdis. More¬ 
over, in many other parts of gr.iminar, also, the Lithuanian 
A corresponds to the Sanskrit SST d; e. f/r. in the plural 
genitive. in feiiiiniiie a bases, alsO, in Lithuanian, the 
vowel of the base is intdted down with that of the termi¬ 
nation, but its qii.ility is not changed; as, e.y. rnnka 
from UASKA. In all other bast's mi stands as 
the termiimtion, to whieh the plural instruniental termi¬ 
nation mis lias the same ri'lation as, in Latin, his to hi 
(ro/i/Sj anti, according to §.(>.)., I do not doubt 

that in both iiiinihers the m has arisen from h. 

16 :}. The bases givt'ii in §. t is. form, in the instrumental 
and ill the Gothic, in the d.itivt', 



sWSkllll 

/I Ml. 

mill VM\N. 

(jOHIK 

111. 

vnkt‘-n-Ut 

m ■ 

rplirhiy 

U'ilkii, 

vidfu. 

f. 

jihwny-t). 

hizray-fi. 

rniika. 

yihui. 

111. 

jutiy-i). 


piiii- nti, 

yasl'd 


* ('ontrnry to (iriiniirb opiiiinn, 1 ciiiinot Ut tlw instniineiiUil m pnsh as 
long, evi ‘11 not to notice iU derivntinii from a short ri j fur, fimt, it ap 
pears, acconling to Notker, ill the proiiomiiiiil forms diu^jS^c. without a civ- 
cuiiiflux (other instrumentals of the kind do not occur in his works); 
secondly, like the short n, it is exchanged for o (<). 77.); hence, tcio, 
tcio, with wiUf wio-Uh, hiu'o-lihj ^'qualu ’* (properly, ** similar to 'nhuni*'); 
thirdly, the length of this u cannot he deduced from the Gothic formb th(\ 
hvt\ heenuse these, in all probability, owe the retention of their long 
vowel to their ifeing monosyllabic (ef. 137 ). 
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CtNSKItlT. 

ZrND. MTIirAXlAN. 

CUTIIIC. 

f. 

prihj-At 

Ajrilhy-fi, awi-mi. 

anstai. 

f. 

bhavhhynnty-df 

hi\shi/iiiidif-Uf .... 

• ■ • • 

Ill. 

sunu-n-d. 

piist'-fi, xunu-mi. 

snnnii. 

f. 

Utnu'-d, 

tanv~iif .... 

handnu. 

f. 


• • ■ • » ■ • 

• • • • 

111. f. yni'-ii. 

yitr-n, . . 

• ■ ■ « • 

f. 

ndw-d, 


• • ■ ■ 

f. 

ruch-i). 

vAch-a, . . 

■ • • • 

111. 

bhnrat-d. 

Imrenf-n, . . . 

fitpind. 

111. 

dtmfiu-ii. 

nsnuni-n, .... 

a/imhi. 

n. 

lu'nnu-A, 

iiAindii-it, . . . 

luimhi. 

111. 

blird'i -A, 

brAllir-fi, .... 

briiihr. 

f. 

dll fill r-A, 

diiyfitllier-ii, . . 

iluii/itr. 

m. 

dAti-A, 

dAfhr-.i, .... 

• m m m 

n. 

rm'lin^-A, 

vnvnuh-tty .... 


(.1 

In Sanskrit and 

ZentI, r is the sii;n t>f 

the dativ 


I. J 


vUiU'li, I M-aivi* any doubt, orl^iiiallv ludoiiiis to tlie 

ih'iiioDstrativo ])asi’ i\ wlu'iuv tlic iioiii. ni/tnn (from 

r + fi/n), "lliih"; wJiii-li, liowovor, as it a|)|icar.s, is itseif 
oidy ail ('xtciisioii of tlir basi* ^ a, from wiiidi arise most 
of the cases of this |)i'o>iouii (rz-s/mb', n-smnt, a-/imin, Kic.); 
aiul regardiii^ which it is to be observed, tliat the eominoii 
(t bast's, also, in Siinskrit in many cases extend this vowel 
to e by the admixture of an / (§. ' 2 .). The dative sijjii eoii- 
setjuenlly would, in its origin, be most intimately con- 
Dt'cted with the east', wliieli, ns (§. IGU.) was explained, de¬ 
notes, in (iermaii, both the dative anti iiistrumeiital rela¬ 
tion, and oeeurs in Zend also with a dative sig^iiification.* 


L.ff. Vl'llfl b. J). 45. 

Ifatiuio az'izounitthiii dndhaiti c iidto-puthrim, “ JIum 
gives A splendid daughteT to those wlio have not had offspring.” The 
lithugruplit-il Codex, liowever. gives the form azizihulitihis aathiw words, 


[G. £d. p. 194. 
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[G. Ell. p. 105.] We have liere further to remark, that in 
* 

the pronoun of the 2d person the affix hr hhyam (from 
hhi + am) in tn-hhynin, “ to tlice,” stands in evident 
relationship to the instrumental hhis in the plural. 
The feminine bases in a, t, u, and, at will also, those in i and 
M, prolong in Sanskrit the dative termination ^ e to ^ di; 
with the final 4 of the base an i is blended; Inmee 
jihmiy-Oi from jh di-di. On the other hand, i and 7 n re¬ 
ceive the Guna ;iup;ment h('fore ^ e, but not before the 
broader ^rli; as from s/itni. In Zend, femi¬ 

nine d and t-b:ises, like the Sanskrit, have di for their termi¬ 
nation : how<'ver, hiznty-ni is not used, but 
lihv(iy~(li, from the base liizrd, ns Ion;' vowels in the penulti¬ 
mate, in ])olysyllui)ie bases, are so fr(‘(|iieiitly shortened, 
liases ill ji have, in coinbination with the particle chot 
preserved the Sanskrit foriii most truly, and exhibit, without 
exe(‘ptioii in this ease, the form uy-nti-cha (see 

f.y. hirsfdynfr/iii, “and on account 

of the ploii^'hiii;'," “ i>i order to |ilou;'ir' (Vend. S. p. 198), 
|(1. I'M. p. ISir.) from kurnte. Without dm, however, the 
form ;og vv is almost the sole one that occurs, e.y. 

AV/f/r/7rV, “ in (u*der to eat,’’ from khurdi. 

This form, 1 doubt not, has arisen from ny-^, by re- 
jectin;' the semi-vowel, after which the j>recedin;' aj a has 
bocoitie je(§. 31.). Forms like d/ViV<’' or 

dfrile, which sometimes occur, and are most corrupteil, may 

• 

J^AAU^am^ ^ai azi zthiiii/i lAs Suoli sq>nrntioiis in the iniiUllp of a 
word lire, huwi'\oi', in this ('odex, fpiitc coninion. I entertain no doubt 
Ilf the correctness of the length of the a, both of zd and ndi; and I anti¬ 
cipate a variety azizmiaitifiis or—Ids. i’robaldy also csaM is to be read for 
rsnifn. Anipietil ti'iinsbitis: “O liom, doiiiiiv ti la fcininc, qni n’a pas 
I iieore engendre,lieaiiconp d’enfaiis brilluns.” We w’ill return to thispassage 
hereafter; mid we will here further ivninrk iliat, at the same page of the 
Vend. 8., the instr. ji\<gjn?A} ntbis also occurs in the sense of lo them.'’ 

♦ Cf. p. 20(1 Note f. 
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iH'bt Oil fi't'oi’s ill writing.' Biisos in » iniiy tnko (juiiu: 
f-.g. van-hav-v from yw^ifvnubu, “puro'''; or not, 

ns nJ»c.^Aj^ rulin'-^ from >^aj^ rui», “ " lord.'' Tlir 

form x^ithout Guna is the more rommon. A eiiphonic ^^ 1 / 
also is found intcrpiisMl hrtwn'ii the base and the termi¬ 
nation (§.43.) p.g. Uinu-ij-iK “ tvr^Hin." 

165. Bases in is n add to tlie e:ise-sii;ii i* also an 9 n ; 

hut from ^ t* ( = f/ 4 /) and ti is formt'd agti ; and this, 
with the n of the l>asi\ ^ives uiju, thus vrihlgn. 

lienee may ha\e arisen, by siijipressin^ the iinai o, the 
/endian u‘‘hrh)i, after whieli tlie preeediii" semi¬ 

vowel must return to its vowel nature. It ini>^iit, how¬ 
ever, be assumed, that the Zend has nevt'r added an a to 
the dative (\ and that this is a later apjiearanee in Sanskrit, 
whieli arose after the division f>f lanj'ua';e.>4; f(»r from e f r 
is formed, «juite rei>ularly, ai $. *2 '. I’m’ S.iiiskrit forms 
also, fioni the ]tartiele viae, whieli is added to pro- 
nouns <if tin* ;id p(’rs«>n, the dative ^ .vj/id/ ; and thus, p.y. 

htDiVw'h “ to wlioiii” ? answers to the Zi*nd 
kfilimui. 'J'lu* Sanskrit, in this ea.se, abstflin.s from adding 
the ^ e, whieli is elsewliere appendt'd to the dative F d; 
since w stun, already eneiimhered with the jireeedinfj prin¬ 
cipal ju'oiioiin, eaiinot ailmit ,any Kiiperlliiity in its termi¬ 
nation, and for this rt'ason ^ives up its radi- [ti. Kd. p. H>7-] 

eal 19 a before the terniination in in the locative case 
also, and forms sm-in for .saaea. 

166. The ])article Ft sma, nieiitioiK'd in the jireeeding sec¬ 
tion, which introduces itself between tiie base and the ter¬ 
mination, not only in the singular, but (and this, in fact, 
occurs ill pronouns of the two first persons) in the plural also, 
ifnotseparat'-d froui’both—as I have first attemjded to shew , 


* afVite is imdoiilitedly iiicoirect: 

fouiitl erroneously fur c in oihei lurnis aNo. 


however, g #• is often 
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in my Sanskrit Grammar—gives to the pronominal declen¬ 
sion the appearance of greater peculiarity than it in fact 
possesses. As this particle recurs also in the cognate 
European languages, and there, as I have already elsewhere 
partly shewn, solves several enigmas of declension, we 
will then'fon* here, at its first appearance, pursue all its 
modifications and corru])tions, ns far as it is possible. In 
Zend, sma, according to §. 53., has been changed to /ima; 
and also in Prakrit and Pali, in the plural of the two first 
persons,'the s has become A, and besides, by transposition 
of the two consonants, the syllable Amn has been altered 
to mha\ p.g. Praki'it amM, " we” (dfifici), Pali 
nmliAkam, Zend aInnAkhn, fjixuiv. From the Prakiit- 

Pali mha we arrive at the Gothic nsa in u-nsa-ru, 
u~nsi-s,* *'nob}s," “ no.¥,” In that the Gothic has left the 
sibilant unaltered, it stands on an older footing than the 
Pali and Prakrit; and on the other hand, by the change 
of 711 into if, for mort' facile eombiiiution with the follow¬ 
ing s, it rests on a more modern stage. We cannot, 
tlien'fore, any longer assuiiie the ns of uns, to be 

[G. Ed. p. 19H.] the common aeensntive termination, as we 
have formerly done in unison with Grimint—cf. vul/a~ns, 
gasti-ns, sunu-m —and thence allow it, as though it had be¬ 
come a property of the base, to enter into some other cases, 
and eonncct it with new ease-terminations. To this is ojv- 
])osed, also, the 2d person, where izvis {i-zvi-s) stands^in the 
accusative, and yet in essentials the two persons are identical 
in their declension; tins, “ nohis,” “ nos," sbinds, therefore, for 
wisi-s (from tntsa-s), and this has s ae the casc-sufllx, and ti-nsa 
(weakened from ti-nsi) as the compound base. And we 


* The a being changed into », ncrording to r. 67. 

1 T. ni3. “ unsnra appears to be derived from the accusative utiSf as 
a so the dative un^is, which, with izms, preserves a parallel sound to the 
dative sii onlar." (7. I. 813. 34. 
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cannot, also, any longer regard the u of msa-ra, " noairV' 
8cc. as tlie vocalized v of veis, “we,” although the i of 
izvara, “m/r?,” &c- can be nothing else tlian the vocalized 
y of yus, ** your” ; for in Sanskrit, also, the syllable 9 yu of 
y^jam, " ye,” (§. 43.) goes through all the oblique cases, 
while in the 1 st person the ^ v of vayam, “ we,” is 
limited to the nominative, but the oblique cases combine a 
base n a with the particle ^ sma. This a, then, in Gothic, 
through tlie influence of the following liquid, has become 
M; hence, unsa-ni, &c. for ans-ara (§. 66.). • 

167. As in Zend, the Sanskidt possessive ^ swa shews 
itself* in very different forms in juxta-position with diffe¬ 
rent letters, so f believe I can point out the particle 
W smri in Gothic at least under four forms; namely, 
as nsn, zmt, yktu and mma. The first has been already 
discussed; the second— zva, and in a weakened form zni — 
occurs in the pronoun of the 2 d person, in the place where 
the 1 st has nm (n 9 /); and while in the cognate Asiatic 
languages (Sanskrit, Zend, Pali, Prakrit), as also in Greek and 
Lithuanian, the two pronouns run quite [ 6 . Ed. p. 199.3 
parallel in the ])]iiral, since tliey both exhibit the interposed 
partu'le under discussion, either in its original form, or simi¬ 
larly modified, in Gothic a discrepancy has arisen between the 
two persons, in that the syllable sma has in them been 
doubly transfurmed. The form zaa from sma rests, first, 
on the not surpnsing change of the s into z (§. S6. 5 .); 
secondly, on the very common cliange of m and v (§. 63.). 

168. From the Gothic downwards, the particle sma has 
been still further corrupted in the German dialects, in the 
pronoun of the 2 d person, by the expulsion of the sibilant. 
The Old High German i-wu-r has nearly the same relation 
to the Gothic i-::va-ra that the Homeric genitive roio has 


Sec Ann of Lit. t'rit. Mmvh 1931, p. .’ITfi, &c. 
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to the Sanskiit il^ tusyat which is older than the Homeric 
form. Compare, without intervention of the Gothic, the 
Old High German i-wn~r, i-wi-h, witli the Sanskrit 
yvruhm&knm, yn-sshrnrt-hliyam, yn-shmd'n, and with tlie Li¬ 
thuanian yii-stl, yu-mm, yn~8: thus it w'ould be regarded as 
• • ■ 

settled, that tlic w or n belongs to the base, but is not the 
corrupted remainder of a far-extended intermediate pro¬ 
noun; and it would be,incorrect to divide iw-nrj in, 

for i-wa-r, &c. I, too, formerly enh'rtained that erroneous 
opinion. * A repeated examination, and the enlarged views 
since then obtained through the Zend, Praki-it, and Pali, 
leave me thoroughly convinced, that the Gothic interme¬ 
diate syllable zrn has not b(‘en lost in High German, but 
that one portion of it has been preserved even to our 
time from i-zva-m, p-u-vli from i-zvi-s, Old High 

German i-iri-li) : on the other hand, the ii of the base yu 
(3 Gothic- so also in the oldest form of the High 

fG. Ed. i),200.] German, is rejcctc-d in the oblique eases, 
both in the plural and in the dual*; and the Gothic i zva-rUj 

Old High German i-ira-r, &e., stand for yii-zvti-ra, iju-u-a-r. 

■ *• 

The Old Saxon, houever, and Anglo-Saxon, like the Lithua¬ 
nian, shew themselves, in respect to the preservation of the 
base, more eouiplete thadi the Gothic, and carry the ?/, 
which in Anglo-Saxon has become' o, through all the 
oblique eases: iii-vp-r, ro-'w-r, '^rpstr},” &:c. If merely 
the two historical extremes of the forms here under dis¬ 
cussion — the Sanskrit and New German lorins—be con¬ 
trasted with one another, the assertion must appear very 
paradoxical, that ener and a(4||a|ii^ yuslnnukain are connected, 
and, indeed, in such wise, that the 11 of euf>r has nothing 


* So much the more remurkable is the a, which is still ret.uucd in the 
Nortli Friesian dialect (Grimm, p 814), where, e.y. yu uke-r, yu-nk, in 
regard to the base, distinguishes itself advantageously from tlie Gothic 
i-yqm-ra, i-nqri-s. 


0 
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in common with the u of j yu, but finds its origin m the 
m of the syllable ima. 

169. The distinction of the dual and plural in tlie oblique 
eases of the two first persons is not organic in German; for 
tlie two plural numbers are distinguished originally only by 
the case-terminations. TJiese, however, in our pronouns 
are, in Gothic, the same; and the difiercnce between the 
two plural numbers appears to lie in the base— mjhn-rat* 
vZ>ivt unsa-TQt if/qm-ra, a-fpmv^ izrn-rn, vfjuav. But from 
a more close analysis of the forms in the two ])liival num¬ 
bers, and from tlie light afforded us by the cognate Asiatic 
languages, it appears that the proper base is also identical 
in the tw’o plural numbers; and it is only the particle smr/ 
combined with it wliich has become doubly corrupted, and 
then the one form has become fixed in the dual, the otlier in 
the plural. The former comes nearest to [(I. Ed p.20l.] 
the Praki’it-Pali form and between u-ma-ra and 

n-gka~ru {—n-n^a-ra) an intervening u-nha-rn or u-mha-ra 
must be assumed. At least 1 do not think that the old s be¬ 
came k at one spring, but that the latter is a hardened form 
of an earlier h, which has remained in the Prakrit and Pali, 
ns ill the singular nominative the k of ik has been dcvelojicd 
from the h of The second person gives, in 

Gothic, qv {=kv §. s(i. i.) for k, while the other dialects leave 
the guttural the same form in both persons: Old High Ger¬ 
man, ii-nclin-r, i-mcha-r; Old Slavonic, unkp-r, i-nke~r; 
Anglo-Saxon, v-nce-r, i-nce-r. It would consequently 
n]>pear proved that the dual and plural of the two first 
persons are not organically or originally dilfereiit, but be¬ 
long, as distortions and mutilations of different kinds, to 
one and the same original form; and that therefore these 
two pronouns have preserved the old dual just ns little ns 


* It must not be overlooLeil, that here// bifore /r only represents the 
nnsnl niibwering to A (hG. 1.) 
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the other pronouns and all substantive and adjectiye de¬ 
clensions. 

170. The fourth form in which im ama appears in Gothic 
is that which 1 first remarked^ and which I have brought 
forward already^ in the “Annals of Oriental Literature" 
(p. 16). What 1 have there said, that the datives singular, 
like thammat imma, have arisen, by assimilation, from tha- 
smot i-ama, I have since found remarkably confirmed by 
^ the Grammar of the Old Prussian published by Vater, a 
language which is nearly connected with the Lithuanian 
and Gothic, since here all pronouns of the third person 
have amu in the dative. Compare, e.g. antar-smu with the 
Gothic anthara-mma, “to the other'*: Jea-smu with tlie 
Gothic hva-mma, “to whom?" We have also shewn in 
Greek, since then, a remnant of the appended pronoun ^ 
sma similar to the Gothic, and which rests on assimilation, 

[G. Ed. p. 202.] since we deduced the iEolic forms 

&c., from o-tr/uc-cs, v-(r/ie-eff, to which the common 
fdrms v/xc?;, have tlie same relation that the Old High 
German de-mu has to the Gothic iha-mvna, only tliat 
in respect to the termination ets, are more perfect than the 
.^olic forms, since they have not lost the vowel of the particle 
cr/ie, but have contracted fic-es to /ue?y. 

171. The Gothic datives in mina are, as follows from 
§. 160., by origin, instrumentals,* aldiough the particle sma 
in Sanskrit has not made its way into these cases, and e,g. 
^ Una, “ through him," not tasnUiut, or, according to the 
Zend principle (§. 158.), ia^ma (for iasmd), is used j— 
say, according .to the Zend principle; for though in this 

* The difference between the forms UU, hve, explained at §. 159., and 
the datives tha-mma, hva-mmaf consists first in this, tliat the latter express 
the case relation by the affixed particle, tlie former in the main base; 
secondly, in this, that thomma, hvatnma^ for thammS, hvammi, on acconnt 
of their being polysyllabic, have not preserved the original length of 
the tj}riuination (cf $ 137.) 
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l«*uiguage hma has entered into the instrumental masculine 
and neuter, this case in the base ta could only be Iphma 
or tahmd (from ta-hma-d). In the feminine, as we 

can sufficiently prove, the appended pronoun really occurs in 
the instrumental; and while e.g. from the masouline and neuter 
base AiyAs ana, “this” (m.), “this” (n.), we have found the 
instrumental of the same sound AsyAs ana not anahma, from 
the demonstrative base as a occurs rather often the feminine 
instrumental as,)^^ ahmy-a, from the fern, base a/imfi 
increased by the appended pronoun. • 

172. The Sauskiit appended pronoun [G. Ed. p. 203.] 

^ sma should, in the feminine, form either TUT s/nd-or wt 
smi: on the hatter is based the Zend form ^imi, mentioned 
at §. 171. But in Sanskrit the feminine form VRft smi has 
been preserved only in such a mutilated condition,* that be> 
fore my acquaintance with the Zend I could not recognise it. 
From ta~smi must come the dative ta-smy-di, the gen. and 
ablative ta-smy-As, and the locative ta-smy-dm. These forms, 
by rejecting the m, have become abbreviated to willt ta-ay-di, 
ta-sy-ds, ta~sy-dm; and the same is the case 

witli ^e feminine pronoun smi in all similar com]K)unds; so 
that the forms mentioned appear to have proceeded from the 
masculine and neuter genitive tasyn, by the annexation of new 
case-terminations. This opinion was the more to be relied 
on, that in Gothic, also, the feminine forms thirz6s, ** hujus," 


* The Zend, too, has not uvciywhcre bo fully preserved the feminine 
hmi, as in the instr. a-ftmy-a; but in the genitive, dative, and ablative 
has gone even farther than the Sanskrit in the demolition of this word, 
and has therein rejected not only the m but also the h The feminine 
a-nh do ($. 5G^), ^^huJus,"foT a-hmy-do, often occurs; and for it 
also guat'ra>CA} ait^-do, in which the i is, to use the expression, a reflec¬ 
tion of the l^st 41.). From another demonstrative base we find 


the dative jAU^^»At ava-nh-di, and more than once the ablative 
i^AUU*3uU»A» ava-nh-dt for ava-hmy-di, ava-hmy~d(. ^ 
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thux€ifit **huict'‘ might be deduced from the masculine genitive 
ihu, hy the addition of the terminations ds and at; and as. too, 
in Lithuanian, the whole of the oblique cases eingular of the 
1st and 2d person stand in close connection with the Sanskrit- 
Zend genitives lOT mama, mana, m tava, as»a}^ tarn, 
and have the same as base. After discovering the Zend fe- 
[G. Ed. p.204.] minine pronominal forms in Amy-a in the 
instrumental and locative—in the latter for hmy-anm —the 
above-mentioned forms in Sanskrit cannot be regarded other¬ 
wise than os abbi;eviations of ta-smy-di, &c., as tliis is far more 
suited to the nature of tlie thing. The Gothic forms then, 
thizds, thhai, will be regarded as abbreviated, and must be di¬ 
vided into thi~z6-s, thi-zai. The masculine and neuter appended 
pronoun sma must, for instance, in Gothic give tlie feminine 
base SMO = ^^sm6.i as BLINDOt nom. blinda, **c(pca'' from 
BLIND At m. n. (nom. blind'-% blinda-ta). SM O, however, 
by the loss of tlie m, as experienced by the Sanskrit in the 
feminine, has become SO\ but the s, on account of its posi¬ 
tion between Awo vowels (according to §.86.5.), has become z. 
Therefore, thi-z6~s * has only .v ns case-sign, and the dative 
ihi-zaij like gibai in §.161., is without case character. With 
the masculine and neuter genitive this, therefore, ihi-zAs, thi- 
zai, have nothing in common but the demonstrative theme 
THA, and the weakening of its a to i (§. 66.). 

173. Gothic adjective bases in a (Grimm’s strong ad¬ 
jectives) which follow the pronominal declension, difler 
from it, however, in this point, that they do not weaken 
tlie final a of the base before the appended pronoun to i, 
but extend it to ul, and form the feminine dative from the 
simple theme, according to the analogy of the substan¬ 
tives :t hence blindui^zds, blindni, not blindi-z&s, blindi-zai. 


* Cf. §. 366. Rem. 3. p. 601. last line but seven, 
t With respect to the extension of the a to at, compare the gen. pi. and 
Sanskrit forms, aa^tS-bhyas, “ iis,” tSthdm, *‘eorum” for ta-bhyaa, ta sdm. 
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174. The Zend introdaces our pfonomiiial ajfllabIe,«fiMi 
in the form of hwa also into the second, and probably into* 
the first person too: we find repeatedly, in the locative, 

thwa-hm-if instead of the Sanskrit [O. £d. p. 905.] 
nft tway-i, and hence deduce, in the 1st person, ma-him’-it 
vvhich we cannpt quote as occurring. The Prakrit, in this 
respect, follows the analogy of the Zend; and in the 2d per¬ 
son gives the form RuftN tuma-sin-U “ in thee,” or, with 
assimilation, aRfui tamfimmi, vNith tumS (from tumn-i)» 
and and RHfin mama-sin-i or mffiii mnmornmii, "in 

me,” together with the simple TRmai and Ought 

not, therefore, in German also, in the singular of the two 
first persons, a remnant of the pronominal syllable sma to be 
looked for? The .s in the Gothic mi-s, ‘‘to me,” fhu-St 
“to thee,” and si-s, “to himself,” appears to me in no 
other v^ay int( lligible; for in our Indo-European family of 
languages ^ere exists no s ns the suffix of the instrumental 
or dative. Of similar origin is the s in the plural u-nsi-s, 

“ nohis^ “ nos,'* i-zvi-s, “ vohis," " vos and its appearance in 
tv\ o otherwise diflerciitly denoted cases cannot therefore be 
surprising, because this s is neither the dative nor accusative 
eliaraeter, but belongs to a sellable, which could be declined 
, through all cases, but is lit re deprived of all case-sign. In 
n-asi-y, i-zvi-s, therefore, the Sanskrit 'm sma is doubly con¬ 
tained, once as tlic base, and next as the apparent case-suffix. 

I am inclined, also, to affirm of the above-mentioned Prakrit . 
forms, tu-ma-smi, “in thee,” and ma-ma-sm% “in me,” 
that they doubly contain the pronominal syllable sma, and 
tliat tlie middle syllable has dropped a preceding s. For - 
there is no more favourite and facile combination in our 
class of languages than of a pronoun with a pronoun; and 
what is omitted by one dialect in this respect is often 
afterw’ards supplied by another more modern dialect. 


• Sco sur le Paii, by E. Bornouf and Lassen, pp. 173.176. ^ 
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[G. Ed. p. 20G.] 175. The k in the Gothic accusatives m\-k, 

«i-iSr (me. te, se), may be deduced, as above, in u-gkcHra, 
vuSv, &c., from s, by the hardening of an intervening h ; so 
that mi-s is altered to mi-Zi, and thence to mi-k ; and there¬ 
fore, in the singular, as also in the plural, the dative and ac¬ 
cusative of the two first persons are, in their origin, identical. 
In Old High German and Anglo-Saxon our particle ap¬ 
pears in the accusative singular and plural in the same 
•form: Old High German mi-h “ me,” ‘‘ tlice,” ii-nni-h, 
“us,” “ you”; Anglo-Saxon me-c, “me,” w-si-c, “ us,” 

the-Cf “thee,” co-ei-c, “you”: on the other hand, in the 
dative singular the old s of the syllabic sma has become r 
in the High German, but hiis disappeared in the Old Saxon 
and 'Anglo-Saxon: Old High German rni-r, di~r ; Old 
Saxon mi, thi; Anglo-Saxon me, the. 

176. In Lithuanian ft sma appears in the same form 
as in the middle of the above-mentioned (§. ]Ti.) Prakrit 
forms; namely, with s dropped, as ma ; and indeed, firat, in 
the dative and locative sing, of the pronouns of the 3d per¬ 
son and adjectives’; and, secondly, in the genitive dual of the 

t 

two first persons: we cannot, however, refer to this the m, 
which the latter in some cases have in common witJi the 
substantive declension. The pronominal base 7!^, and the 
adjective* base GEJRA, form, in the dative, iu-mui, “ to thee,” 
ijera-muu “ to the good ” (shortened /dm, yerum)f and in the 
lopative ta-me, gera-me ; and if -mui and -me are compared 
with the corresponding cases of the substantive xi bases, it 
is easily seen that mui and m& have sprung from ma. The 
pronouns of the two first persons form, in the genitive dual, 
mu-md, yu-mu, according to the analogy of ponu, “of the 
two lords.” 


* We have a remuont of a more perfect form of the particle FT in 
the locative interrogative form ka-mmi, “ where "? Sansk. SifFTF ka-smin. 
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177. Lithuanian substantives haves for [G. Ed. p. a07.J 
the dative character, but i bases have ei*; a final a before 
this i passes into u; hence wilku4. Although we must refuse 
'a place in the locative to the dative i of the Greek and Latin, 
still this Lithuanian dative character appears connected with 
the Indo-Zend S, so that only the last element of this diph¬ 
thong, which has grown out of a + i, lias been left For 
thd Lithuailian 'has, besides the dative, also a real locative, 
which, indeed, in the a bases corresponds exactly with the 

Sanskrit and Zend. 

• 

178. The nominal bases, Sanskrit, Zend, and Lithuanian, 
explained at §. 148., excepting the neuters ending with a 
vowel and pronouns, to the full declension of which we 
shall return hereafter, form in the dative: 



SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

LITHUANIAN 

m. 

vrikAya, 

tehrkdi. 

uUku-i, 

f. 

jihwuy-ui. 

hizvccy-ui. 

ranka-i. 

m. 


paite-i ? t 

pdch-ei. 

f. 

•prilay-^t 

afrile-i. 

uwi-eL 

% 

f. 

bhavhhyanty-tlit 

bAshyainty- 

yt' * 

’Uwf • • e • 

m. 



mnu-i. 


“in whom,” which, according to the common declension, wonld be 
kasmS (from kasina-i). Compare the Gothic hvamnuif “ to whom 
for hvasma. 

* The form aiotut, with Avaiei appears to admit of being explmncd as 
aribing from the commixture of the final vowel of the a bases. 

‘I'he form is, with respect to its wont of Guna, irregular, 

and should be paiay&. 

1 In combination with iha we find in V. S., p. 473. 
paithy6-chafasui hence dedoce for thoinstromental (p. 195 G. £d.) the form 
paxthya^ while, according to J. 47, also paitya might be expected. From 
htuA, “friend,” I find in V. S., p. 162, the instrumental 

hacaya with Guna, after the analogy of the &dxaua^mentioned 

at 160. > 


o 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZBND. 

LITHUANIAN. 

f. . 

tanau-i. 

tanu-y-^,* 

• • ■ • 

f. 

vadhuxli. 

• • • • 

■ • ■ • 

ID. f. 

gav-P, 

gav-P, 

■ ■ ■ • 

f. 


• • • • 

• ■ • • 

f. 

Vf)ch-f^, 

vi1ch-fi, 

• 

• • • • 

m. 

bharat-A, 

harhd-^. 

■ • • • 

m. 

dtmnn-^, 

abinainSt 


n. 

ndmn-A.X 

ndmfiin-fi. 

• ■ • • 

HI. 

bhratr-^, 

brdthr-fi, 


f. 

duhitr~ef 

dughdhhr-^,f 

■ • • • 

m. 

ddir-c. 

ddthr-^. 

■ • ■ ■ 

n. 

i'nchas-t\X 

wtehnnh-^f 

• • • • 


* I give tanuy^ with euphonic because I liave found this 

form frequently, which, however, cannot, for iliis reason, be considered as 
peculiar to tlic feminine; and, instead of it, alstf tuun^ niul tanav& may be 
regarded as equally correct. Cf. §. 43., whei-e, howiver, it is necessary to 
observe, tliat the insertion of a euphonic between » and 6 is not 
every w'liere necessary; and, for instauee, in the dative is the more rare form. 

t The g c in ^ dughdJurPt and in the instr. ^ 

dughdhPrUf is placed there merely to avoid the harsh combination of three 
consonants. I deduce these forms from tlie plural genitive 
dughdiier-anm, for dugJtdhr-ahm. 

t Respecting ndmue, fur tfR!^ ndmaWf and so in the instru¬ 
mental tfT^ ndmiui, for inWiTT nAmand, see $.140. In Zend, in this and 
sinAilor words, I have not met with the rejection of the a in the weakest 
coses ($. 130.), but examples of its retention, e.g. in the compound aocto- 
-namarij whence the genitive aocto-iiamand (Vend. S. p. 4, and frequently). 
I consider the initial a in this compound as the negation, without eupjiu- 
nicn; forjn all probability it means “having untold (countless)names.’* 
Similar compounds precede, viz. g7A}»;cAii 

hazanrd-gtuioshaM baAvare-chax1iman6f “of the thousand 
eared, ten thousand cyed.^' Cf. Anquetil II. 82. In woids in van, on 
the other hand, a) a is rejected in the weakest cases, and then .the 
9 V becomes > n or ^ o. Regarding the addition of the j t in /o^jai^am^ 
ndmainAf see 41. 
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ablative. 

179. The Ablative in Sanskrit has t [G. Ed. p. 200.] 
for its cliaracter, regarding the origin of which tliere can no 
Jbnger be any uncertainty, as soon os tlic influence of 
pronouns on the formation of cases has been recognised, os 
nc are conducted at once to the demonstrative base /a, 
w'hich already, in the neuter nominative, and accusative, 
has assumed the nature of a case-sign, and whicl^ we shall 
subsequently, under the verb, see receiving the function of 
a personal termination. This ablative character, however, 
has remained only in bases in v a, which is lengthened 
before it; a circ-umstiince that induced the Indian Gramma¬ 
rians, who have been followed by tJie English, to represent 
SRTiT At as the ablative termination. It would therefore be 
to be assumed, that in imk&l the a of the base has 
been melted down with the n of the termination.* 

180. M. E. Burnouft Ims been the first [G. Ed. p. 210.J 
to bring home the ablative character to a class of words in 
Zend which had lost it in Sanskrit, and whence it* can be 
satisfactorily inferred that a simple f, and not d/, is the true 
ablativp character. We mean the declension in u, of which 
hereafter. As regards bases in a, which in Sanskrit alone 
have preserved the ablative, we have to observe, that in 

^ I liave drawn attention already, in the hist (Gorman) edition of iiiy 
Sanskrit Grammar, to tiie arbitrary and unfounded nature of this asbuiiip- 
tion Ifi6 and2G4.); and I hnvo deduced from the ablatives of the 
pronouns of the two first persons {niai, twat) that either at with short a, or, 
more correctly, a simple t, must be regarded ns the ablative termination. 
This view I supported in the Latin edition of my Grammar, on the gftniid 
that in old Latin also a simple d aiipears as the suffix of the ablative. But 
since then the justness of my opinion regai-diiig the Sanskrit ablative has 
been still mure emphatically confirmed by the Zei.d language, because the 
Zend stands in a closer and more evident connection with the Sanskrit 
than does the Latin. 

t Nouveau Journal Asiatique 1820, tom. III. 811. 
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Zend also the short vowel is lengthened, and thus 
vehrJcA-t answers to WMTir vriM-t. Bases in i have 6i-t 

t N • 

in the ablative; whence may be inferred in Sanskrit ablatives 
like pati-U pnU-t (§. 33.), which, by adding Guna 
to the final vowel, would agree with genitives in Ss. The 
Zend-Avesta, as far as it is hitherto edited, nevertheless 
offers but few examples of such ablative forms in ui-t : 

I owe the first perception of them to the word 
i\frifd>t, “ henediclimet'' in a passage of the Vciididad,* ex¬ 
plained elsewhere, which recurs frequently. Examples of 
masculine bases are perhaps rajoH 

zaralusirdit, " instituiione zaraln^lricu ” (V. S. p. 86), although 
otherwise raju which I have not elsewhere met with, 
is a masculine: the adjective bitse sarafustri, however, be¬ 
longs to the three genders. From gairi, “ moun- ' 

[G. Ed. p. 2ll.j tain," occurs the ablative ^ard/Y 

in the Yescht-Sadc.-j* Bases in u have ao-f+ in the 
ablativcil; and in no class of words, with the exception of 


>' See Gramm. Crit. add. nd r. 150. 

t Wliat Anquctil III. 170. JK‘m. 4, writes gverdrdcm be notliing else 
than the ablative garoity for Anquetil generally expresses 

^ by gu. At by c, by we, and by d. The nominal base j7.}a)^ gairi, 
, however, is treated in Zend as if gari was the original ibrm, and the i 
which precedes the r was produced by the final t, os remarked by 
M. Dnrnouf in the article quoted at p 173, and confirmed by the genitive 
garois. Tliat, however, which is reinnrktd by M. Burnouf, 
1. c with respect to the genitive, and of which the V^end. S. p. 04. affords 
frequent pi oof in the genitive aoj^^aiq) patdii, must also be extended to 
the ablative in dit; and the i, which, according to i$. 41., is adduced tlirongh 
the final j t of the base, is dropped again before this termination. 

f Bor this wo also find f|o>^ euty e.g. mainyeut from 

mainyu. 

II Interchanges of ^ o and ^ 6 are particularly common, owing to the 
slight difference of these letters. Thns, eg. for mraM, **he 

spoke,” occurs very frequently i^^a}7^ mraot; the former, however, is^ 
as we can satisfactorily prove, the right reading; for, first, it U supported 
' by 
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that in a, does the ablative more frequently occur, although 
these words are in number but five or six, the ablative use 
of which is very frequent; e.g dAonhaiU» ‘*crea- 

Hone" from d&onhui in a passage explained elsewhere'' 
a»/iad-f, “ mundo" from anhu; 

tanadt “corpora,” from >yA»;fl tami. Bases eiuling with con¬ 
sonants are just as little able to annex the [G. Ed. p 212.] 
ablative ( without the intervention of another letter, as 
the accusative is to annex m without an intermediate letter; 
and they have at as their termination, numerous examples of 
which occur; e.g. ap-nf, ** mpiA" \ dihr-af, 

** iyne"; chashman-at, **vculo"; <^A3yA»o*^guiy 

fiAonluin-at “now"; dnij-at, “dtcmone"; 

vis-at, “loco" (cf. vivnst according to §. 21.). Owing to 
the facile interchange of the as a \>ith au r1, (^au At is 
sometimes erroneously written for qoAi at ; thus, Vendidad 
8. p. 33S, (^AU^^At^^ASA) KnAchnni-a( for r^Ai^^At^^ASA) sa6~ 
chnni-nt “ lucenle." Bases in ii sometimes follow the 


by the Sanskrit form ahrotj for wliicli tlie irregular form 

abrav-U is used; and secondly, it answers to the 1st pers. mraom (V. S. 
p. 123j ; thirdly, the Sanskrit ^ o is, in Zend, never represented l>y ^a 5 
aoj but by ^ d, before which, according to 28., another as a is placed, 
hence ^as ao : on the other hand, ^as ao rcpicscnts u, in accordiincc with 

32 and §. 28. If, then, >a3asq) paiu formed in the ablative f^4>AiA)ASa> 
pasaotf this would conduct us to a Sanskrit paiu t; while from the 
ablatives ufritoi-tj ri^j^7^M^>^A39Ai^saratuitrdi-t, 

garoi-tj and from the analogy, in other respects, with the genitive, the 
Guna form, paio-t must be deduced. Momovor, hi the Vend. S. 

the ablative form i^^ai oo-t actually occurs; for at p. KMi (ai^ajo* 
«^A}0*^yAi9 hatha van/wad-t mamnh-at^ '‘from pure 

spirit ”) occurs vanheadt, the ablative of vanhu; and the g e preceding 
the a is an error in orthography, and vanhadt is the form intended: 
p. 245 occuis ankadtj “niundo,” from anhu. 

* Gramm. Grit. R40. onn. 2. , 
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consonantal declension in having i^as at as the ablative ter¬ 
mination instead of a mere t\ just as in the genitive, besides 
a simple s, they exhibit also an 6 (from ns, §. 56''.), although 
more rarely. Thus, for the above-mentioned 
tfinnot, **corporp," occurs also tanv-at (Vend. S. p. 482).* 
Feminine bases in juu d and ^ t have At in the ablative, 
ns an analogous form to the feminine genitive termination 


As, whence, in the Zend gm do; e.g. 

(Uihmay-Al, ** praclnra," from Mi^^dahmA; 
nrrnray-At) " arhore," from urvarA; 

[O. Ed. p. 213.] harelhry-6t, *'genitrice^' from hare- 

///rf.f The feminiiip bases also in v, and perhaps also those 


in i, may share this feminine termination qojM At; thus, 
from zmitu, “ begetting,’* comes the ablative zanthw-At (cf. 
Gramm. Grit. §.640. Rem. 2.). Although, then, the ablative 
has been suflleieutly shewn to belong to all declensions in 
Zend, and the ablative relation is also, for the most part, 
denoted by the actual ablative, still the genitive not un- 
frequently occurs in the "place of the ablative, and even 


adjectives ' in the genitive in construction with sub¬ 
stantives in the ablative. Thus we read, Vend S. p. 479, 

avanhfifX viiat yat mAzdayasndh, “ ex har terra quidem maz- 
dayasn'icfV* 


* Uurnouf writes tanavat, probably according to another Codex. 
1 hold both forms to be correct, tlie rather as in the genitive, also, both 
tanv-6 and tanav-6 occur; and in general, before all terminations beginning 
with a vowel, both the simple form and that with Gunn are possible, 
t Vendidad Sadc, p. 436: 

Yoiha vehrko 

chaihwea^-jangro nididar^irydt hai^hryai hacha puthrSm, “As a wolf, 
a four-footed animal, tears a child from its mother.'* This sentence is 
also important as an example of the intensive form (cf. Gramm. Grit. 
§. 363.) The Codex, however, divides incorrectly nishdarS dmry&L 
t Regarding this form, see p. 172. Rem. 
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ISl. The Old Roman corresponds with the Zend in re¬ 
gard to the designation of the ablative; and in those two 
memorials of the language, that on the Columna rostratci, and 
the S. C. t/e Baicluinalibus, vihich are the most important 
inscriptions that remain, all ablatives end with d; so that 
it is surprising that the ablative force of this letter could 
be overlooked, and that the empty name of a parngogic d 
could be held satisfactory. Bases ending with a eonso- 
nant use ed as ablative suffix, ns in the accusative they 
luive em instead of a simple m. hence, forms lycc pr<p- 
bpnt~ed dktator-ed, answer to the Zend lauchant-at dthr-at 


{lucenie itjne); while mvnle-d'^ ;>r<r'c/a-c/, inaltn-d mnri-d, 
tPHiitu-d, like the above-mentioned Zend forms 
guiui-f, inonlp," tanati-f, corporc," &c.; and in 

Sanskrit ^pSTiT rrikd-t, “ /wpo," have a simple T sound to 
denote the ablative. The Oscan also takes tlic ablative 


sign d through all declensibns, ns appears from the remark¬ 
able inscription of Bantia, o.g. dolu-d [G Ed p. 214.] 
iiudlu-d, cum prfhatu-d, ionta-d prtpwn/i-r/.f It may be pre¬ 
liminarily observed, that, in the .3d person of the imperative*, 
old Latin and Osean forms like adod, es-lud —for and 

therefore with a double ^Icsignatioii of person—correspond 
remarkably to similar Veda forms witli which we are 
hitherto ac(}uaintcd only from Panini; e.g. ifhniTT^ytyn-tdt, 
wliicli signifies both “ vivnt ” and " vioe," but in the latter 
sense is probably only an error in the use of the language 
(cf. vivifu as 3d and 2d person). 

182. In classical Latinity a kind of petrified ablative 
form appears to be contained in the appended pronoun 
jnrf, which ftiay be transferred from the 1st person to the 
others also, and answers to the Sanskrit ablative mat, 
“from me.” But it is possible, also, that mpt may have 


* The e here belongs to the b.ise, vvliidi altern.ites between e and i. 
t See 0 Muller’s Etrnscans, p. 36. 
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dropped an initial s, and -may stand for smet, and so be¬ 
long to the appended pronoun ^ sma, explained in §. 165. 
&c., corresponding with its ablative smat, to which it 
stands in the same relation that memor (for metmor) does 
to vt smri —^from smar, §. 1.—“ to remember.” The com- 

C • 

bination of this syllable, then, with pronouns of the three 
persons, would require no excuse, for Vf sma, as has 
been shewn, unites itself to all persons, though it must 
itself be regarded as a pronoun of the 3d person.* The 
conjunction sed, too, is certiiinly nothitig but the ablative 
of the reflexive; and sed occurs twice in the S. C. de Bacch, 
as an evident pronoun, and, in fact, governed by inter; 

[G. Ed. p. 215.] whence it may be assumed that inter can 
be used in construction with the ablative, or also that, in the 
old languages, the accusative is the same with the ablative: 
the latter view is confirmed by the accusative use of ted and 
med in Plautus. • 

1 183. In Sanskrit the ablative expresses distance from a 
place, the relation “ whenceand tliis is the true, original 
destination of this case, to which the Latin remained 
constant in the names of towns. From the relation 
“ whence,” however, the ablative^ is, in Sanskrit, trans¬ 
ferred to the causal relation also; since that on account 
of which .any thing is done is regarded as tlie place whence 
an action proceeds. In this maimer the confines of the abla¬ 
tive and instrumental touch one another, and ^ tSna (§. 158.) 
and tasmdt, may both express ” on account of ivhich.” 
In adverbial use the ablative spreads still further, and in 
some words denotes relations, which are otherwise foreign 
to the ablative. In Greek, adverbs in co; may be'looked upon 
as sister forms of the Sanskrit ablative; so that u-f, from 
bases in o, would have the same relation to the Sanskrit 

* The reduplication in me~mor, from me-smor^ would be of the kind 
used in Sanskrit, e.g. pasparsoy “ he touched,” of which, hereafter. • 
t Cf. the Gothic ablatives in o, adduced in $. 294. Rem. 1. p. 384. 
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vnr d t, from bases in a, that, e.g. BlSutrt has to i^^[htdaddrti. 
Tims, o/xoj-f may be akin to the Sanskrit iwni samA-t, 
"from the similar," both in termination and in base. In 
Greek, the transition of the T sounds into s was requisite, if 
indeed they were not to be entirely suppressed*; and in 
§. 152. we have seen neuter bases in r, in the uninflected 
cases, preserve their final letter from being entirely lost by 
changing it into We deduce, therefore, [G. Ed. p. 216.] 
adverbs like ojuio-;, ovrw-f, w-y, from o/xcd-r, outco-t, w-t or 
&c., and this is'the only way of bringing these forma¬ 
tions into comparison with the cognate languages; and it is 
not to be believed that the Greek has created for this ad¬ 
verbial relation an entirely peculiar form, any more tlian 
other case-terminations can be shewn to be peculiar to the 
Greek alone. The relation in adverbs in u-f is the same as 
that of Latin ablative forms like hoc modo, quo modo,Taro, 
perpetuo. In bases ending with a consonant, oy for or might 
be expecttnl as the termination,, in accordance with Zend 
ablatives like cimhmnn-at, " oculo but then 

the ablative adverbial termination would be identical with 
tliat of the genitive: this, and the preponderating analogy 
of adverbs from o bases, may have introduced forms like 
(Tu^poiz-uf, which, with respect to their termination, may be 
compared with Zend feminine ablatives like 

burkhrg-fU. We must also, w'ith reference to the irre¬ 
gular length of this adverbial termination, advert to the 
Attic genitives in o); for oj-.f 


* As, ia ovTtOj together with ovra>-r, StBe, and adverbs from 

prepositions— ai><u, kotoj, Ac. It is here desirable to remark, that in 
Sanskrit, also, the ablative termination occurs in adverbs from prepositions, 
as HWUr adhaaidl, “(from) beneath,” “(from) before,” 

kc. (6nm. Crjt. % 652 p. 279.). 

t In compounds, remains of ablative forms may exist with the original 
7' sound retained. We will therefore observe, that in ’At/jpoWriy the first 

member 
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THE GENITIVE. 

[G. Ed. p. 217.] 181. In no case do tlie diflerent members 

of the Sanskrit family of languages agree so fully as in the 
genitive singular; only that in Latin the two first declen¬ 
sions, together with the fifth, as well as the two first persons 
of the pronouns, have lost their old termination, and have re- 
placed it by that of the old locative. TJie Sanskrit termi¬ 
nations of the genitive arc irit m, and d.v: 

the three first are common to the three genders: as is 


mumber lins a genuine ablative moaning; and no the division a^po-hinf 
.admits of no satisfactory explanation, one may rest satisfied with at^poh-ini. 
In San,scrit, Vif)nf^!TT ahhrdditd would moan the female .who proceeded 
from a cloud,” fur must become abhrnd thi {§ 03'.); and in 

neuter verbs the otherwise passive p,articipia1 suffix fu lias usually a past 
active meaning. Of this usage ittj. in d(^pod-iT) 7 , might be a remnant, and 
this compound'might mean, therefore, “Shcvvho arose, who sprang, from 
foam." The only difficulty here is the sliort vowel of oS for wS. As rc- 
gonls the Sanskrit, here also the s of the iiblatit'C ma}' in most declensions 
rest on on exchange w'ith an older t (cf. p. 18-1 G. ed. Note); and, as the 
Zend gives us every reason to expect Sanskrit ablatives like Jihu'dff-dt^ 
prita-tj siiiid-t, hJiatnxhj/anti/-tit, utman at ; so it will be most natural to 
refer the existing forms jihivdt/-th, prW-s, &c., where they have an .abla¬ 
tive meaning, to the exchange of t with s, which is more or less in vogue 
according to the variety of dialects; p.artiuiUarly as it is known, also, that, 
vice versdf according to certain laws, passes into (Gramm. Crit. 

100.). Consequently tlic identity between the genitive and ablative, in 
most declensions, would be only external, and. the two cases wonld vary 
in their history; so that, e.g.jihwdy-as would be, in one sense, viz. in that 
of IbigwBf independent and original; and in anotlier, that of Ungud, a 
corruption of jihwdy-M, At the time wdien Sanskrit and Zend were sepa¬ 
rated from one another, fiie retention of the original t must have been 
the prevuling inclination, and, together with it, may also its change into 
8 have-orisen, as the Zend also uses, at times, the genitive form with an 
ablative meaning {e.g. Vend. S. p. 177.). 
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principally confined to the consonantal bases,* and hence has 
the same relation to a that, in the accusative, am has to iii, 
and, ill the Zend ablative, at has to t, 

183. Before the genitive sign w a the [G. Ed. p. 218.] 
vowels i and 7 u take Guna ; and the Zend, and in n 
more limited degree, also tlie Lithuanian and Gothic, share 
this augment. All u bases, for evample, in Lithuanian and 
Gothic, prefix an a to their final vowel: hence the Lithuanian 
aiinnu-s and Gothic aunmi-s correspond to the Sanskrit 
vdndv (^Ui) from sunaus (§. 2.). In the i bases in Gothic, Giina 
is restricted to the feminines ; thus anatai-a, “ graiitp,*' answers 
to pritS-s. Respecting Lithuanian genitives of i bases 
see §. 193. Tlie High German lias, from the earliest period, 
dropped the genitive sign in all feminines: in consonantal 
bases (§§. 125. 127.) the sign of the genitive is wanting in 
the other genders also. 

ISO. Tlie form wdiicli the Sanskrit genitive termination 
after consonants assumes, as it were of necessity (§. 94.), 
viz. aa for .v, has in Greek, in the form 09 , passed over also to 
the vowels i and v and diphthongs terminating in v ; and 
genitives like vopret-^, which would be in accordance 

with §. 185. are unheard of; but vopTi-o^, answer, 

like iroS-6s, to Sanskrit genitives of consonantal bases, as i|^ 
paxl-aat “ pedht' rdvh-aa, “ voris'' The Latin, on the 
other hand, answers more to the other sister languages, 
but is without Guna: so hosti-s is like the Gothic genitive 
gaati~a. In the u bases (fourth declension) the lengthening 
of the u may replace the Guna, or, more correctly, this 
class of words followed the Greek or consonantal principle, 
and the vowel dropped before a was compensated for by 

* fiesidca this, it occurs only in monosyllabic bases in ^u, % di, and 
^ tiu ; e.g. i-dy-aa, “ret,'’ ndv-as, “ navis and m neuters in ^ i and ^ if, 
which, by the assumption of an euphonic assimilate to the consonantal 

declension in most cases. 
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lengthening the u. The S, C. de Bacch. gives the genitive 
senatu-os in Grecian garb. Otherwise the termination is 
of consonantal bases is better derived from the Sanskrit «« 
[G. Ed. p. 219.] as than from the Greek oy, because the old 
Sanskrit a in other places in Latin has been weakened to i, 
as frequently happens in Gotliic (§§. 66.67.). 

187. With regard to the senatu-os just mentioned, it is 

important to remaik, that, in Zend also, the u bases, in¬ 
stead of annexing a simple s in the genitive, as 
mainyen-Sf "of the spirit," from mrunyut may, after the 
manner of consonantal bases, add ^ 6 (from as, cf p. 212, 
G. Ed.), as danhv-6, or danhav-6, for 

danheurs “ /ati,” from danliu. This kind of genitive 

occurs very frequently as a substitute for the locative, as 
also for the ablative (Vend. S. p. 177), more rarely with a 
genuine genitive meaning.* 

188. Bases in v o, and pronouns of the third person, of 
which only omu ends witli a vowel other than a, have, in 
Sanskrit, the more full genitive sign ^ sya ; hence, e. g. 
i^mmvnka-sya, “/ m / j /,” if^ta-sya,"hujus,'' 8cc.,^sr^amu-shya, 


* It might be assumed that as /Sao-tXcoi clearly stands for /SanXeTor, 
/3o<lr for ftoF6s, vaos for vaFos, (^. 124), so also uorcor would stand for 
flareFos, and tlmt aareos, therefore, should he compared with the Zend 
genitives with Guna, as daitIuiv-S. The e, therefore, in 

Sareor would not he a corinpted v of the base, hut the Guna vowel foreign 
to the hose; hut the v of tlie base, w'hich, according to the original law of 
sound, must become F before vowels^ is, like all other digammas in the 
actual condition of the language, suppressed. The e is certunly a very 
heterogeneous vowel to the v, and the corruption of Uic latter to e, in die 
middle of a word, would be a greater violation of the old relations of sound 
than the rejection of a v sound between two vowels. The corruption 
of! to e is less surprising^'and occurs also in Old High German 72.). 
In Greek, also, a consonant y is wanting, but cannot have been originally 
deficidht; and therefore the question might be mooted whether also 
n-Acar, aiyoTreor may not stand for pole-yds, sinape-yos. 
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'* Uliust* (§.21.) In Zend this termination' [G. Ed.p.8-^.] 
appears in the form of hi, (§. 42): hence, e. g. 
lehrkahi, “lupi^ iuiryA-h&t **quartip (ov tmrya-hS. 

189. In Greek and Latin we have already, in another 
place, pointed out a remnant of the genitive termination 
sytti and. in fact, precisely in places where it il^ight be 
most expected. As bases in ^ a correspond to the Greek 
bases in o, and as <t in Greek at the furthest extremity of words 
between two vowels is generally dislodged, I do not enter¬ 
tain the smallest doubt that the old epic genitive termination 
in 10 is an abbreviation of (tio ; and that e. g, in roto = 
la-tyot the first o belongs to the base,'and only to to the 
case-sign. As regards, however, the loss of the <r in to?o, the 
Greek Grammar supplies us with another o?o, where a 2 is 
lost, the necessary and original existence of which no one 
can doubt: cBlBooo, and the ancient position of the 2 in tlic 
second person, testify for Bi^ottro instead of didoTo, as for cAe- 
yea-o instead of l\eyov, just as the Indian WW ta-sya for 
To-trto insh^ad of toco. In the common language the i, also, 
has been dropped after the (t, and tlie o of the termination, 
which has remained, has been contracted with that of the base 
to ov ; hence tou from to-o. The Homeric form ao (Bopeao, 
Aivelao) belongs likewise to this place, and stands for a-to, 
and this for a-cr<o (§. 116.). The Latin has transposed our 
^ sya to jus, with the change, which is so frequent, of the 
old a before the final «to u (cf. vrika-s, “lupu-sP 
yunjmas, junyimus); hence, hu Jus, cu-Jus, e-jus, Ulius for illi- 
jm, &c. I cannot, however, believe that the i of the second 
declension is an abbreviation of oto, of which the i alone has 
been retained ;* for it is clear that lupi and [G. Ed. p. 221.3 
lupa‘ from lupai rest on the same principle; and if lupi pro¬ 
ceeds from hxiKoto, whence can lupai be derived, as the cor¬ 
responding Gieek feminines nowhere exhibit an mo or tpo ? 


* Hartung’s Coses, p. 211. 
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190. Iq Lithuanian the genitives of the a bases difier re¬ 
markably from those of tho other declensions, and denote 
the case by o, in which vowel, at the same time, the final 
vowel of the base is contained; thus, wUko, **lupi” for 

wUkors. It is probable that this o Cc) has arisen from a-H, 

_ » 

accordii^ to a contraction similar to that in the Zend (§. 56^.) 
In old Sclavonic, also, o occurs, answering to the Sanskrit 
us ; and nebot gen. nebese, corresponds to the Sanskrit iftni 
nabhas. That, however, the Lithuanian has left the sylla¬ 
ble as in the nominative unaltered, but in the genitive has 
contracted it to o, may induce the remark, that like cor¬ 
ruptions do not always find entrance in like places, if they 
have not raised tliemselves to a pervading law. In this 
manner, in Gothic, the old a has remained in the interroga¬ 
tive base UFA in tjje nominative {livns), but in the genitive 
hvi~8 the weakening to i has taken place; so that here, as 
in Lithuanian, only the more worthy powerful nominative 
has preserved the older more powerful form, and an anor¬ 
ganic diflerence has found its way into the two cases, which 
ought to be similar. 

191. The^otliic Inis no more than the Lithuanian pre¬ 
served a remnant of the more full genitive termination 
and the Gothic a bases, in this case, resemble tlie i bases, 
because a before final s has, according to §. 67., become 
weakened to i; thus vuffi-s for vulfa-s; as also in Old 
Saxon tlie corresponding declension exhibits as together 
with est although more rarely ; tlius, dwjast of the day," 

[G. £d. p. 222.] answering to the Gothic dagi-s. The conso¬ 
nantal bases have, in Gotliic, likewise a simple s for case-sign; 
hence, ahmin-s, fiyand-s, brdthr-s (§. 132.). The older sister 
dialects lead us to conjecture that originally an a, more 
lately an t, preceded this s — ahmin-astjiyand-ast brdthr-as,— 
which, as in the nominative of the a bases {vvifs iorvulfas), 
has been suppressed. The Zend exhibits in the r roots an 
agreement with the Gothic, and forms, e. g. nar-s, “ of 
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the man " not nar*d, probably on account of the nature of 
the r bordering on that of a Towel, and its facile combi¬ 
nation with 8* 

192. Feminines in Sanskrit have a fuller genitive ter¬ 
mination in bases ending with a vowel, viz. d» for simple 
8 (see §. 113.); and, in fact, so that the [G. Ed. p. S28.] 
short-ending bases in ^ i and v n may use at will either 
simple s or ds; and instead of ifiiln prtti~8t infhi 
tand-s, also ifhqTR prity-ds, tann^ds, occur. The long 
vowels ^ d, HI have always ds ; hence, 
fihwdy~ds, nOnHSWFff bhavisliyanty-ds, vaJhio-ds. This 
termination dsr is, in Zend, according to §. 56^, 
sounded do; hence, hizvay-do 3 

hmhymnty-do. In bases in j i and > u I have not met 

* Henco I deduce the genitives brdtar^Sf 

dughdhar-i —w Inch cannot be quoted—and the probability that the c^ire- 
sponding Sanskrit forms arc properly ft/imtHr,* dn/iitur, whieh cannot be 
gleaned from the Sanskrit alone, on account of 11., and by reason of the 
elsewhere occurring euphonic intcrcliange of « and r. tiTiTT bhrtitur, and 

n2 \ 

similar forms, w'onld therefore stand for -ur«, and this apparently for ora, 
through the influence of the liquids; and, according to !)4., tfloy would 
have lost the genitive sign. The saiffe is the cose with the numeiul adverb 
c/tfl/nr, “four times,” tor chatursj for which the Zend, by 
transposing the r, gives chuthrus (§. 44.). The Indian Gram¬ 

marians also, in the genitives under discussion, assume the absence of tho 
genitive sign (Laghu-Kaumudi, p, 35). As, however, the Visaiga, in 
ijihF kroditu (from the theme kroshiar or krdshirU see §, 1,), 
may evidently stand as well for s as for r; so in such doubtful cases it is 
of no consequence to which side the Indian Grammarians incline, where 
arguments are not found in the Sanskrit itself, or in the cognate languages, 
which either confirm or refute their statements. And it is impossible, if 
tlic Yisaiga, in hTiT: bhrdtuK, stands for r, that the preceding u con be 
a transposition of the final letter of-the base (hJH H1^), for this cannot be 
both retained in the form of r, and yet changed into u (cf. Colebrook, 
p. 66, Bern.) • 

t Only the few monosyllabic vrords make on exception. (0ramm. 
Crit. §. 130.) 
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'*v>^yA}^ takew- 9 , or kmi-S, ^j^AsyAs^ tanavS, I find 

no ^fMy^6iOt ^)^yAi^ ianv-Ao. The cognate 

‘ EnropdlEui jongudgeii exhibit no stronger termination in 
feminine thah in the masculine and neuter; the Gothic, how¬ 
ever, shews a disposition to greater fulness in the feminine 
genitive, inasmuch as the d bases preserve this vowel in con¬ 
tradistinction to the nominative and accusative; but the 
i bases, as has been shewn above, attach Guna to this vowel, 
while the masculines do not strengthen it at all. Compare 
gibd-s with the uninflected and base-abbreviated nominative 
and accusative ffiba, and amtai-s with ganli-s. Respecting 
the pronominal and adjective genitives, as thirzd-s, hlindai- 
zd-8, see §.172. The Greek, also, in its feminine first declen¬ 
sion preserves the original vowel length in words which have 
weakened the nominative and accusative— a-cftvpas, Movaijs, 

[G. Ed.p. 224.] opposed to (Ttjivpd^ (r<l>vp6rv, pova-dv* In 
Latin, also, as, with the original length of the base eseds, 
terras, &c. stands opposed to escii, esed-m. It cannot be sup¬ 
posed that these genitives are borrowed from the Greek; 
they are exactly what mighty be expected to belong to a 
language that has s for the genitive character. That, 
however, this form, which no doubt extended originally to 
all a bases, gradually disappeared, leaving nothing but a 
few remains, and that the language availed itself of other 
helps, is in accordance with the usual fate of languages 
which continually lose more and more of their old heredi- 
ditory possessions. 

193. The Lithuanian, in its genitive rank-ds for rankas, 


* The Attic termination ms is, perhaps, a perfect transmission of the 
Sanskrit ; so that forms like n-oXE-ur answer to prity ds. 

Although the Greek os is not limited to the feminine, it is neverdieless 
excluded from the neater (doreor), and the preponderating number of t 
bases are feminine. 




file a l(>ti^ 

h^wt^e geokiTes gf 

diey are, &r the most p^ l^jpaini^e^ aM ^ fe^ma^' 
cu)ioes may have foltowed the analogy oCtha *|)ravailing 
gpnder, the division atbi-is might be made; and this mi^ht 
be derived, through the assimilative force of the f, from 
aioi-ds (cf. p. 174, note*), which would answer to the Sfe^ 

^ 4 

sSkrit genitives like i^nn^ prily-As. If, however, it be coitt-. 
pared with ivt^^ pritSs, and the e of awih be looked upon 
09 Guna of the i (§. 26.), then the reading awtSs for aw6i is 
objectionable. Ruhig^ indeed, in his Glossary, frequently 
leaves out die i, and gives ugn^st ‘*of the fire." ior uynifis; 
but in other cases, also, an i is suppressed before the e 
generated by its influence (p. 171, note*); and, p.g,, all 
feminine bases in i,u have, iu the genitive, h for i-Ss or y-Pa, 
as giesmP-s, for giesmyPst from GIJESMYd (sec p. 169, note). 
Therefore the division awiP-9 might also be mode, and it 
might be assumed that the i bases have, in some cases, ex¬ 
perienced ail extension of the base, similar to those which 
were explained in the note, p. 171 (cf. §. 120.). This 
view appears to me the most correct, espc- [G. Ed. p. 2*36.] 
cially as in the vocative, also, auiP answers to giesme for 


giesmi/e, or giesmie. 

194. As regards the origin of the form through which, 
in the genitive, the thing designated is personified, with 
the secondary notion of the relation of space, the language 
in this case returns back to the same pronoun, whence, in 
§. i34., the nominative was derived. And tliere is a pro¬ 


noun for the fuller termination also, viz, ^ syat which occurs 
only in the Vedas (cf. §. 55.), and the 9 of which is replaced 
in the oblique cases likewise, as in the neuter, by t (Gramm. 
Grit. §. 268 .): so that iq sya stands in the same relation to 
UTR fyo-m and iqi^ tya-t that H aa does to nw ta-m, ta-i. 
It is evident, therefore, that in sya, n tya, the bases id so, 
ir t(h arc contained, with the vowel suppressed and united 
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* with 1]te relative base u ya. 
of the genitive formation:* 

Here follows a general view 

■amxut. 

EENa 

GBEEl. 

liTlN. 

UTRUAN. OOTHIC. 

m.. 'mka-sya. 

whrka-M, 

Kuko-10, 

a • • a 

wilkd, PvJfrs. 

m. harsija, 

ka-hi. 

• • • • 

cu-jus, 

kd, hms. 

f. jihwAy-(U, 

hizvay~(io, 


terms, 

rankds,' gib6^8. 

m. patS‘9, 

patios. 

seat 

hosli-s, 

. . . .^gmtis. 

paty-us. 

• • • « 

VOffl-Oi, 

a a a a 

aata asaa 

prit^s, 


east 

sUi-s, 

m 

. . . .fanstais. 

pniy^h, • 

• • • • 


a a a a 


f. bhavishyanly- 

us, hAshynhity-fh 

a a a a 

s a a a 

aaaa aaai 

m, sAn6‘9i 

paKU-s, 

pasv-d, 

a a a • 

a a a a 

sunaiis, sunaus. 

• t • • * 

ixdv-os, 

a a a a 

aaaa aaaa 

Of. taru1-s, 

tunni-s. 

• a a a 

«opm-.r, 

.... handau-s. 

W tanw-(U, 

tnnv-d, 

TT/TlHJf, 

a a a a 

aaaa aaaa^ 

^ f. mdhw-h, 

• • e • 

a a • a 

a a a a 

aaaa aaaa 

a 

^mlyd-s, 

gpu-s, 

^o(f)-or, 

bov-is, 


Lif. mlv-as, 

• • s ■ 

i/d(f)-o'r, 

a a a a 

aaaa aaaa 

f. vAch-ra, 

r(1ch-6,l 

oTt-og, 

me-is, 

a 

m. hharat-as, 

knPnt-t^^ 

jOovT-of, ferpni-is, 

.... WJiynnd-is. 

m. dtman-as, 

asmun~6,l 

da(pov-os, 

sermonss, 

6,kmenrs, ahmin-s. 

n. fuimn-as, 

n(lmun-i},l 

ToAai'-of, 

nmiiMs, 

.... namin-s. 


* The meanings will be found in §. 148. 
t See §. 193. 
t See p. 163. Note 

$ And barato also may occur, according to the analogy of 

I bireaatOf ‘hphndfntii," V. S. p. 87, and pttssim. The rt‘ten- 
tion of the nasal in the genitive, however, os in all other cases, is the mote 
common form, and can be abundantly quoted. For darentd, 

also bamiiio, is possible, and likewise, in the other cases, tlie 

older JO a for g e. In some participles, as in (nom.), 

which is of constant rcranence os the usual epithet of agriculture 
vaistrya) ^ e never ^urs. 

II Vide §. 254. p. 302, Notet 
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8AN8ERR. 

m. bhriHur, 
f. duhilur, 

HI.' d&tuTi 
II vachas-at, 


ZENO. GREEE. LATIN. UTHVAI^. tGOTinc; 

brtHar-St* iraTjU-of, frodfi-is, .... br6thr~s, 

dughdhar-s,'t dvyarp-6s, fiw/r-w, dugteiMt, diuhtr^. 

dAtar-s, ^oTtjp-os, dator^is, . 

vachnnh-d,\ cire(<r)-of, oper-is, . 


THE LOCATIVE. 

195. This case has, in Sanskrit and Zend,§ i for its cha¬ 
racter, and in Greek and Latin || lias received the function of 
tlic dative, yet has not suffered its locative [O. Ed. 227.] 
signification to be lost; hence, Auduri, Mapadui/i, 2aAa/u?M, 
ayp^, oiKOi, transferred to time, ry avry finipif, 

rg tthrg vvktL So in Sanskiit, “in the daj^” 

nisi, “in the night" 

190. With VI a of the base preceding it, tlic locative ^ i 
passes into V 6 (§. 2.), exactly as in Zend; but here, also, 

di stands for jn e (^. 33.); so that in this the Zend 
approaches very closely to the Greek datives like oiKoty 
fioit and <roi, in which < has not yet become subscribed, or 
been replaced by the extinction of the base vowel. To the 
forms mentioned answers wnidht/ili, “in the mid¬ 

dle. ’ One must be careful not to regal’d this and similar 
phenomena as shewing a more intimate connexion between 
Greek and Zend. 

197. In Lithuanian, which language possesses a proper 
locative, bases in a correspond in this case in a remark¬ 
able manner with the Sanskrit and Zend, since they con- 


* It would bo better to read brdthr-6, after the analogy of ddthr-df 
*'ereatoru’* (Bumouf, “Yayna," p 363, Note). 

t The gen. of ddglular is probably dughder-h (see p. 194, Note t). 

I See p. 163, Note 

$ Few cases admit of being more abundantly quoted in Zend than the 
locative, with whidi, nevertheless, Bask appears to have been unacquunted 
at the time of publishing his treatise, os he does not give it in any of 
his three paradigms. 

II I now refer the Latin dative to the Sanskrit dative, rather than to 
the locative; see p. 4227 0. Ed., Note f. ^ 

p 2 
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tract this a with the old locative i, which appears pure 
nowhere any more, to p; hence, diewb, “in God,’’ from 
VIEWAf answers to dM, dn^. The bases 

which terminate with other vowels employ, however, in 
Lithuanian, without exception, ye as the locative termina- 
tion, without any accent upon the e\ a circumstance which 
must not be overlooked. This e is, perhaps, only an anor¬ 
ganic echo, which has occasioned the change of the old locative 
t into »/, as, in Zend, the plural locative tt^rmination «u, by 
addin^an a, appears, for the most part, in the form of 

[G. Ed. p 228.] shvfit or hva. To the Lithuanian ye 
answers also, in old ScIa\onic, a locative termination ye, for 
which several rleclensions have the original pure i," so 
that nehes-h "in Heaven,” apd imen-i, “in the name,” agree 
most strictly with the Sanskrit •TwRet nahhas-i and ifTifftf 
ntlmnn-h from nahhm, nfimnn. 

198. Masculine bases in i and Vt and, optionally, feminine 

bases also, ha\e a dilTerent locative termination in San- 

■ 

ski it, \\7. ^ rlit, before which \i and ^ it are dropped; 
but in ufirpa//, “loid,” and snkhi, "friend,” the i has 
remained in its euphonic change to y: hence, "V^paly-du, 
sakhy-(1u. If we consider the vocalization of the s to w, 
siiewn in 56^, and that, in all probability, in the dual, 
also, ria has proceeded from (§. 206.) ; moreover, 

the circiiinstnuce that in the Vedas the genitive occurs 
with a locative menuiiig dulshhidyd^i, " in deiterd," 

for dfiksjiindydm, Panini VIJ. 1. 39.) ; and, finally, 

the fact that, in Zend, masculines in i and u likewise em¬ 
ploy genitive terminations with a locative signification; we 
shall be much disposed to recognise in this from 

itnr d9, a sort of Attic or produced genitive termination. 

199. In u basesj instead of the locative the Zend usually 
employs the genitive termination ^ 6 (from as), while, 
in a genitive meaning, the form jiw>^ eu-s is more com¬ 
mon ; thus we read, in the Vend. S. p. 337., 

aetnhmi anhrd>ynf ahiainii, “in 
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hoe mundo quiJem exutenie." This Zend termination 6 (from 
o -f u) has the same relation to the Sanskrit du tliat a 
short a lias to a long a, and the two locative terminations 
are distinguished only by the quantity of the first member 
of the diphthong. On the other hand, we find in the 
feminine base fanu, " body," very often the genuine 
locative form faue-i; and we do not doubt that, in 

Sanskrit also, originally the u bases of the [O. £d. p. 220.] 
three genders admitted in the locative the termination i 
sunw-U tanw-i» uftsf madhw-U or inadhu-n-i). 
Boses in j i employ, in the locative, the usual genitive 
termination dt-s; thus, in the Vend. S. p. 234, |oyAu^jey 

ahmi namdne yat mdzdfiya\n6is, ** in 
hac fprra qmdtm inazduyasnicn, which Anquetil renders by 
** dans h pays des mazdeiesnaus." In pronouns, also, though 
they have a locative, the genitive sometimes oocurs with' 
a locative meaning; r. y. Vend. S. p. 46, 
ainhO v£si^, "in tliis way," or "place,” (cf. the femiiune form 
ainhaot §• 172. Note.). 

200. From the Zend and Sanskrit we have already been 
compelled to acknowledge a connexion between the genitive 
and locative; and as we have secq, the locative replaced 
by the genitive, so must we, in Latin, recognise a replacing 
of tlie genitive by the locative. Through the formal 
agreement of the corresponding Latin and Sanskrit termi 
nation, and from the circumstance that the genitive occuis 
with a locative meaning only in the two first declensions 
{Komwt Corinthi, kumi), not in the third or in the plural (riiri 
not ruris)» M. Prof. Rosen was first induced to characterize 
the Latin genitive of the two first declensions as borrowed 
from the old locative; a view, the correctness of which I 
do not doubt, and which I hiive already corroborated else¬ 
where by the genitives of the two first persons, in which mei 
iui, agree most suiqirisingly with ufiv mayi (from mS-i, §. 2.), 
“in me," wfq twayi (from iwS-i). Or ought, perhaps, a double 
inflexion t to be assumed as the sign of both a genitive and. 
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a locative dative? Should .jRom«e (from Romai)^ Corinthh 
be on one occasion genitives and on another locatives, and 

[G. Ed. p. 230.] in their different meaning be also of 
different origin ? And where, then, would the origin of the. 
genitive Romts be found, as that of the locative lias been 
found already ? Should mei, tui, be compared, not.with «iftl 
mayi, toi, but with IW mamat 1W ftwxi, liov, rov, 

Goth, meina, theina ? As the cases, like their substitutes the 
prepositions, pass easily from one relation of space to 
anothei\ and, to use the expression, the highest become the 
lowest, nothing appears to me more probable, than tliat, 
after the first declension had lost its a-s, then the dative, 
according to its origin a locative, necessarily became substi¬ 
tuted for the genitive also.* In the second declension the 
form o-i, which belongs to the dative locative, corresponding 
to the Greek oi, oi —and of which examples still remain 
handed down to us (as pupuloi Romanoi )—has become doubly 
altered: either the vowel of the base alone, or only that 

[<}. Ed. p. 231.] of the termination, has been left, and the 
first form hiis fixed itself in the dative, and the latter in the 

* The aabumption that a rejected s lies at the base of the genitives in i, 
ae (a-i) appears to me inadmissible, because in all other parts of Grammar 
—numerous as the forms widi a final t otheru'iso are—this letter has in 
Roman defied all the assaults of time, and appears everywhere where the 
cqgnato lai]guag;e8 lead us to expect it: no terree for terras (occ. pL), no 
lupi for lupoSf no amee for amas, kc. The question is not here that of an 
occahlonal suppression of the e in old poets, before a consonant in the word 
fi)llowing. The genitives in e-s and a-s occurring in inscriptions {pro- 
vineie-Sf siue-Sf see Struve, p. 7.} appear to be different modes of writing 
one and the same form, which corresponds to the Greek r/s for as ; and 
I would not tliercfore derive the common genitive sues —older fonn sttai — 
from mas with tho s dropped. The genitives in us, given by Hartung 
(p. 161.) from inscriptions in Orelli {nomin-us, exercitu-usy Casior-tts, Ac.), 

I am not suiprised at, for this reason, that generally us is, in Latin, a 
&vonrite termination for as; hence nomm-us has the same relation 
to ndmn-as, that nomin-i-bus has to ndma’-bhyas, and 

, lupus to.i|ura^ei'tXra-s. 
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genitive, which is therefore similar to the nom. plural, where, 
in like manner, JRomani stands for Romanoi. But the dative 
is not universally represented in Latin by a locative ter¬ 
mination ; for in the pronouns of the two first Arsons mihi 
answers to HVPV ma-hyatn, from ma-bhyam, and tibi to EiRV 
tu-bhyam; a6, however, the league between the dative and 
locative had been once concluded, this truly dative termi¬ 
nation occurs with a locative meaning (ibi, ubi), while vicr 
versd, in Sanskrit, the locative very frequently supplies the 
place of the dative, which latter, however, is most* usually 
expressed by the genitive, so that the proper dative is, for 
the most part, applied to denote the causal relation. 

201. Pronouns of tlie 3d person have, in Sanskrit, iq 
instead of i in the locative, and the w a of the appended 
pronoun W smtr ns elided (see §. 105.); hence, 
iasmin, “in him"; “in whom!*" This n, 

which seems to me to be of later origin, as it were an n 
c^eKKvariKov, does not extend to the two first persons, and 
is wanting in Zend also in those of the tliird; hence, 
ahmit “ in this.” As to the origin of the i signifying 
the place or time of continuance, it is easily discovered as 
soon as i is found as the root of a demonstrative; which, 
however, like the true form of all other pronominal roots, 
hna escaped the Indian Grammarians. 

202. Feminine bases ending with long simple vowels 
have, in Sanskrit, a peculiar locative termination; - viz. WT«r 
dm, in which, also, the feminines in short i and u may at 
will participate fcf. §. 192.); while the monosyllabic femi¬ 
nine bases in long ^ f and w u, for WT** dm, admit also the 
common ^ i; hence, bhiy-din or filfir bhiy-i, “ in 

fear,” from rft bhi* In Zend this termi- [G. Ed. p. 232.1 

* Perhaps the termination dm is a corruption of ihe feminine genitive 
termination ds (cf. §. 198. for 4ak»hindy&m\ 

where it should be observed that in PiAkrit, as in Greek, a final v has 
frequently become a nasal. ' , 



[G. Ed. p. 233. 
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natiOp dm has become abbreviated to a (cf. §. 214.); hence, 
yahmy~a, in which/' from yahmi 

(cf. §. 172.)*. This termination appears, however, in Zend, 
to be less diffused than in Sanskrit, and not to be applicable 
to feminines in j i and > ti. The form tanwi is clearly 
more genuine than the Sanskrit tarudu, although from the 
earliest period, also, tanwdm may have existed. 

203. We here give a general view of the locative, and 
of the cases akin to it in Greek and Latin (see §. 148.): 


SANURir. 

7ENJD. 

CREEK. TAflN. 

UIUIjAV. 

m. vriki* 

vehrke* 


toilkS. 

f, jihun}y-Am, 

hizvay~a, 

xdipat terra^U 

rank(t~ye. 

m. paty’-uu,f 

• • • • 

Ttoffi-’it host’-t. 

pdti-ife. 

f. prU’-Au,X 

• • • • 

’ttopri-i, siV-7, 

awi-i/e. 

m m m m 

f. hhaviHhymty-ilm, 

hdbhyainty-a, . 

m> sdn-Aut 

• • • ■ 

ixOv-if pecu-i. 

hunu-ye. 

f. 

tanu-i. 

TTiTV-t, utcru-z. 

• ■ • ■ 

n. madhu-n- 1 , 

• • • • 

pC0v-i, .... 

• • • • 

f. vadhw'dni. 

• ■ • • 

*••• •••• 

• ■ • • 

m.f.gav-i, 

yav-i, 

/ 80 (f)-/', bot-2. 

• • • 0 

f. nd®-f, 

m m m m 

rd(f)"4 .... 

• m • 

m. bharat-K 

barent-i, 

fl>cpovT-t, ferenl-i. 

■ • • • 

m. utman-i, 

asmain-i, 

Sai'pov-t, sermon-i 

f • • • • 

n. ndmn~i. 

mimain-i, 

rdhav-i, nomm-i, 

• • • ■ 

m. hhrdtar-U 

brtH/ir-i ? || 

iraTp-t\ fratr-i. 

• s • • 

f. duhUar-i, 

dughdher-i 

? dv*^arp4, matr-t, 

• • • a 

m. ddtar-i, 

dtUhr-i/\\ 

BoTtjp-i, d(ddr-i. 

• • • • 

D, vachai-i. 

oacanh-h 

• 

twc(<r)-/, oper-lt 

■ • a ■ 


# See $. 196. t See $. 198. J Or pHty-Sm. § Or tanw-dtn. 
l(,Tho rejection of the a preceding the r in the theme seems to me more 
probable than its retention. The * of the termination is guaranteed by the 
other consonantal declension, which in tliis case we can abundantly enongh 
exemplify. (Begarding cftipAc/Acr-i, see p 194, Note t) ThatinSan^rit 
bhrdtar-i, duhitar-i, ddtar-i, aie used instead of bhidtrij Ac. is contrary 

to 
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VOCATIVE. 

* 

204. The vocative in the Sanskrit family of languages 
has either no case-sign at all, or is identical witli the 
nominative: the former is the principle, the latter tlic 
practical corruption, and is limited in Sanskrit to mono¬ 
syllabic bases terminating in a vowel: hence, hhi-s 
** fear T' as ‘ki-s*. A final a of the nominal [G. Ed. p. 234.^ 
bases remains, in Sanskrit and Zend} unchanged; ip Lithua¬ 
nian it is weakened to e ; and the Greek and Latin also, in 
the uninflected \ocative of the corresponding declension, 
prefer a short e to o or v, which, under the protection of the 
terminations, appears as the final letter uf the base. Wc 
must avoid seeing in Aukc, hj)?, case terminations: these 
forms have the same relation to vrika that irerre, 
quinqiie, have to pancha ; and the old a, which ap¬ 
pears in hvKos as o, in lupus as u, has assumed the form of 
e without any letter following it. In Zend, the consonantal 
bases, when they have & in the nominative, retain it in tlie 
vocative also; thus, in tlie present participle wc have fre¬ 
quently found the form df tlie nominative in the sense of the 
vocative. 

205. Bases in i and u have, in Sanskrit, Guna; neutem, 
however, have also the pure vowel: on the other hand, 


to tlic theory oi the weakest coses Q 130.), to which in other respects the 
locative belongs. As, however, bases in Vir ar (^ri), with respect to 
the rejection and lengthening of tlic a, ha\e a very great agreement with 
bases in an, it ennst here be further remarked, that these too, in the 
locative, do not strictly follow the suppression of the a in the weakest 
cases. Which is conditionally prescribed in §, 140., but Optionally retain 
the a, or reject it; so that with nd/nn-i also ndman-i is used. With 
brdtcarAt however, exists no bhrdtr-i, and the form pitr-i, given at 132. 
is an oversight: the Greek irarp-i may therefore, with respect to the 
shortening of the base, be better compared witli the dative jntr-i. 
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polysyllabic feminines in t and d shorten this final vowel; 
while a final ^ d, by the conamixture of an i, becomes S 
(§. 2.). The language, however, both by producing and 
shortening the final vowel, clearly aims at one and the 
same end, only by opposite ways; and this end, in fact, is 
a certain emphasis in the address. To the Guna form 
d, from a+u, correspond remarkably the Gothic and 
Lithuanian; as sunaut sunad, resembling the Sanskrit 
sund,* Gothic feminine bases in i do not occur in 
[G. Ed. <p. 236.] Ulfilas in the vocative: as, however, they, 
in other respects, run parallel to the u bases, the vocative 
an&tai, from jINSTI, might be expected as an analogous form 
to handau. The Lithuanian i bases in the vocative extend 
their theme in the same manner ns in the genitive (§. 193.); 
so that, properly, there is no vocative of this class of words, 
and ame answers to zw&ke, giesmp (Ruhig's third declension), 
for zwdkiet glenrhye.^ Masculine bases, in Gothic, in i, lik^ 
the masculine and neuter a bases, have lost their final vowel 
in the vocative, just as in the accusative and nominative; 
hence vul/'t Jaur\ gast\ In bases in n the Gbthic shares 
with the Latin the suppression of the final consonant, 
which has passed over from the nominative to the voca¬ 
tive; while only the Sanskiit and Zend again introduce 


* Tho Zend con at will attach Guna to a final > u, or not; and we find 
both mairyfd and ntatm/u os the vocative of 

mainyUf “ spirit." On the other hand, we have found a final j i only, with- 
out Guna; and indeed frequently patri, “lord” So Vend S. 

p. 466, ustliiatanamdno-paUi,*^Ariaef lord 

of the place 1” The j i between the preposition and the verb serves os 
a conjnnctive vowel, to assist the juncture of the words (cf. 150. Note). 

t It follows from this,"and from 193 , that ($. 177.) 1 have incor- 
iUctly assumed ei os the termination in tho dative. For diet-ei, the division 
should be made thus, dwie-ij and tliis is analogous with zw^e i,gieme-if 
for zwdkie-if giennye-i. 
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info file vocative the nasal which had been dropped in the 
nominative. Adjectives in German, wifli respect to the 
vocative, have departed from the old path, and retain 
the case-sign of the nominative; hence Gothic bUwTs, 
‘'blind!*' In Old Northern, substantives also follow this 
irregular use of the nominative sign. The Greek has 
preserved a tolerable number of its vocatives pure from 
the nominative sign, and in some classes of words uses 
the bare base, or that abbreviation of it which the laws of^ 
euphony or elFeminacy rendered requisite; hence, wAav op¬ 
posed to raKast xapicv for ^ap/eer opposed to %ap<eir, wa? 
for vatS opposed to Trais. In guttural and labial bases the 
language has not got free of the nominative sign in the voca¬ 
tive, because k; and vs (|, yp) arc very favourite combina¬ 
tions, to which the alphabet also has paid homage by parti¬ 
cular letters to represent them. Still the [G. Ed. p. 28G ] 
vocative dva, together with aMa|, is remarkefRle, and has that 
sound which might be expected from a theme avaKr, to 
which, in its uninflectcd state, neither kt, nor, conveniently, 
even die x, could be left. " For the rest it is easy to^iinagine 
(says Buttmann, p. ISO), that particularly such things as are 
not usually addressed, prefer, when tlicy happen to be ad¬ 
dressed, to retain the form of the nominative, as St vovs !'* * 
The Latin has followed still farther the road of corruption in 
the vocative which was prepared by the Greek, and employs 
in its place the nominative universally, except in the mascu¬ 
line second declension. The substantive bases mentioned in 
§. 148. form, in the vocative, 

* To this circumstance may also the re-introduction of the case-sign in 
the neuter be owing, whUe the Sanskrit employs the bare base. More¬ 
over, this &ct also may have co-operated towards the Greek more eanly 
freeing itself in the vocative from the bare primary form, because it ap- ^ 
pears at the beginning of compounds much more rarely than in -Sanskrit. 
(See $.112.) 



[G. Ed. p. 237.] 
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SANSKRIT. 

ALND. 

in. mka. 

whrka, 

n. ddna, 

ddta, 

f. jihwS, 

hizv^? 

m. pat^t 

paitif 

f. prit^, 

ufriti, 

n. vdri. 

vairi, 

f. bliavishyarUi, 

bdshyainti. 

m. sund. 

pas’ll, 

t tan6, , 

tanu. 

1 n. madh% 

madliu, 

\ f. mdhu, 

• • • • 

m,i,gdu-s. 

gtiu-s, 

f. ndurs, 

• • • • 

f. vdkt 

vdc-s ? 

m. bhararit 

baran-St 

m. diman, ^hnan. 

u. ndman. 

ndman. 

in. hhrdtar, 

brdbire* 

f. duhitar, 

dwjhdhjuie. 

m. ddta/, 

ddiare,* 

u. vachas. 

• 

vachd. 




GREEK. IA11N. 

IIIHUAN. 

oonifc. 

\vfce, Itpe, 

Wilke, 

vulf. 

$i5po-v, donu-m, 

• • • • 

daut^. 

terra. 

ranka. 

giba? 

iroTt, hosti-s, 

• • « • 

gasC, 

nopri, silir's, 

• • • • 

• tea 

i^pi, mare. 

• • ■ • 

■ • • • 

• •••• 

pecu-s. 

■ • ■ ■ 

sunaa, 

sunau. 

itirv, socrU’S, 

• • • • 

bandau. 

ptdv, pecu. 

■ • • ■ 


• •••• 

/8oG, bo-s. 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• ■ ■ • 

vav, .... 

• ■ • • 

• m 9 » 

oTT-f, i;oc-4, 

• • • ■ 

1 ■ • • 

^cpcor, fercn-8, mkaitrs, fiyand. 

^aipov, sermu, 

dArmfi', 

ahma\ 

TccAar, nomen. 

• • • • 

namd\ 

mxTcp, frater. 

• ■ • ■ 

brdthur. 

Ovyartp,mater. 

mote. 

dauhtur. 

^oTijp, dalor. 

■ ■ • • 

fast 

C7roff,t opus, 

• tat 

a a ■ a 


dual. 

NOMINATIVE, ACCUSATIVE, VOCATIVE. 

206. Those 011*00 cases have, in Sanskrit, in the uiascu- 
lino and feminine, the termination ^ du, which prohahly 
arose from ds by vocalieation of the s (cf. §§. SG'’. and 
198.), and io tlierefore only a stronger form of the plural 
termination as, Tlie dual, both in the cases mentioned and 
in the others, prefers the broadest terminations, because 
it is based on a more precise intention than the indefinite 


Ses 44. 


t See 128. 
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plural, and needs, therefore, stronger etnpliasis, and more 
lively personification. Compare, also, in the neuter, the 
long i of the dual with the short i of the plural; as 
wniA asruni witli asriini. • 

207. While the Prakrit and Pali have lost [G. Ed. p. 238.} 
the dual, the Zend has retained it; still, however, so that 
instead of it the plural often occurs, and in the Vend. S., 

p. 203, AW (I schhiubi/awhitt “and as far as 

the knees,” is used .witli a plural termination. In the verb 
the dual is still moi*c rare; but here, however, it ip not en¬ 
tirely lost, and many examples of it can be quoted in the 
V. S.* The Sausk]'it tcriniiiation oceiirs in the cor¬ 
responding places in Zend in the form of gui do, which*, 
recording to 56\, stands at tlic same time for the Sanskrit 
tc'riiiin.ition viTn^ds, and givc-s an emphatic proof that the 
Sanskrit dual termination da is nothius: else than a cor- 
ruption of riv, and, in fact, an occa||piial one which 
‘appears in grammar only once or twice (see §. 198.), while 
the example herein given by the Sanskrit has been raised 
to a general principle by the Zend. This principle be¬ 
comes almost irrefragable matter of fact from the conside¬ 
ration that the Zend has even actually retained, in the 
dual, the sibilant before the particle ai^ chat and uses 
dus-cha, not 6o-chn, as might have been expected if the 
dual termination ^ da, in Sanskrit, were the original form, 
and not a corruption of ds. Thus wc read in the 
Vend. S. p. 225, Ai^ASgui^At^g^j^^As 

ifVi vba^ Inirvdos-cha amertiat-doli-chat “ the two Haiirvats and 
Amertats.”t What Anquetil, in his Voca- [G. Ed. p. 230] 


* Cf. Gramm. Crit. Add. fo r. 137. 

t Cf. Anquetil II. 175. The two Genii, which Anquetil writes JfAor- 
dad and jimerdad^ appear very freqncntly in the dual, also with the Ipr- 
mination bya (^. 212.); and where tliejt occur with plural terminations, 
tliis mny be ascribed to tlio disuse of the doaf, and the posnbility of 

replacing 
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bnlary (p. 456)i writes naerekeido, and renders by '*deux 
femmes^' can be nothing else than ndirika^-do, 

from the base Joi^j^jAuy ndirikd. The form 
ndiri/kaydo is, however, evidently more genuine than 
ndirikd ; as, according lo the Sanskrit principle 
(§. 213.), from a feminine base must have been formed 
ndirikd. From bd^, Rask cites the form 
bdzvdot ‘‘arms," without remarking that it is a dual: it 
clearly belongs, however, to this number, which was to be 
expected^ referring to the arms ; and bdzu forms, in 
the nominative plural, bdzvd or bdzavd. 

Still, in the edited parts of the Zend-Avesta, examples are 
Wanting of bdzvdo, regarding the genuineness of which, how¬ 
ever, I have no doubt. 

20S. In the Veda dialect, the termination ^ du occurs 
frequently abbreviated to d, so that the last element of the 
diphthong is s^pressed. Several examples of this abbre¬ 
viated form occur in Rosen’s “Specimen”; as, 
nsvin-d, “the two As wins,” from asviuj and TO iwrd, “two 
[G. Ed. p. 240.] men," which can be derived both from nar 


replacing tlio dual in all cabcs by tlie plural. Thus we read, 1. c. p. 211, 
?iaurvatdi-d and atmrlt-ni-c/ia as accusative, and with die fullest and 
perhaps sole correct reading of the theme. W e will, however, not dwell 

pn this point any longer here, but only remorh, that haurvatdt is very 
frequently abbreviated to liaurvat^ and the & of ameMat is often found 
shortened; whence.p. 104. haurvafhv(u 

anientatbya, (see 38.) f ju.)Aj amerikata bya is a palpable 

error. Undoubtedly, in the passage before us, for hurvdoi(Aa, must be 
read either haurvatdoicluij or haurvatdtdogchOf or AaurvatatdosiAa. Com¬ 
pare 1. c. p. 01, with the termi¬ 

nation dui for dos (cf. $ 33 ), but incorrectly ibr \f6. 
The two twin genii are feminine, and mean apparently, “ Entireness" and 
“ Immortality.’* The forms preceding them, therefore, toi and ubaS, are 
likewise feminine; the former for ^ tS ($. 33.), the latter for ^ u6/iS 
(cf. 28.). We must also regard the dual form mentioned at 46. of 
the so-called Anuchaapanta not os neuter, but as feminine. 
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and from nara, but which more probably comes 
from nar. In Zend the abbreviated termination from dii is 
likewise employed, and, in fact, more copiously than the fuller 
termination; and we rejoice to see, in the Heaven of Ormuzd 
also, die twin pair called Indian, and celebrated for their 
youthful beauty. We read, namely, in Vend- S. p. 313, 

A)^jasy.ia)jdA} aspindrtha yavand yaz 
(maidM), "Awmostpie juvenen leneramurt* which Anquetil 
renders by **je fats JzeschnS a VeTcellenstoujours {subsisianV*). 
The Sanskrit wfvgffT asvind however, can, in Zend, give 
nothing but aspind or aspina (§. 50.): the former we owe 
here to the protecting particle cha (sec p. 175, Note t 
G. Ed.). The plural yavan-d (from yavanas), referring to 
the dual aspind, is w’orthy of remark, however (if the read¬ 
ing be correct), as it furnishes a new proof that, in the 
received condition of the Zend, the dual was near being 
lost: the verb being, for the most part, fou^ in the plural 
when referring to nouns in the dual form. 

209. From the Veda termination rl, and the short «,* 
which frequently stands for it in Zend, the transition is 
easy to the Greek e, as this vowel, at tiie end of wdhls, is a 
favourite representative of the old d ; and, as above, in the 
vocative (§. 201.), \vKe stood for ^ r\rikn, vehTha, 

so here, also, dvBpa (with euphonic B) corresponds to the 
above-mentioned Veda 'sitT nard, and Zend nur-a. Al¬ 
though, according to §. 4., u also very frequently stands for 
^ cl, still we must avoid regarding PivKu as the analogous 
form to vriM, or vebrld (see §. 211.). That 

however, the Lithuanian dual u of masculine [Cl. Ed. p. 241 .J 
bases in a (in tlie nominative) is connected with the V^a and 
Zend dual termination sj'oken of, i. e. has proceeded from a, I 


* Thus, Vendidad SAdc, p. 23, a>(0A}»^a»O* hawrvaia 

amentdta, ‘^tlie two llaurvats and Amertats"; p. 130, and frequently, 
A}^ dm nara^ “two men.” Cf. Gramm. Grit. Add. to r. 137. 
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have the less doubti because in the other declensions the Li¬ 
thuanian dual also agrees in this case most strictly with the 
Sanskrit, and tile Lithuanian u or u (uo) is, in some other 
places, equally the representative of an old ri (see §. 162.); 
compare, dumi, or dfidut ** I give," with daddmi ; 

d&sut “ I will give," with ddsydmi. And the mono¬ 

syllabic pronominal bases also in a sound in the dual u; 
thus iiL = in td, lnt = kd. We hold, therefore, the VSda 
form vrik(% the Zend leUrkd, and the Li¬ 

thuanian wVkii, os identical in principle: we are, at 
least, much more inclined to this view of the matter 
than to the assumption that the u of wilMt is the last 
portion of the Sanskrit diphthong ^ da, and that uilkii 
Ix'longs to the form vrikdu. In the vocative the Lithu¬ 
anian employs a siroi'tcr u, and the accent falls on the 
preceding syllable: thus ui/Azi, opposed to lei^Au, in which 
respect may be compared irdrcp opposed to Trar^p, and §. 305. 

210. Masculine and feminine bases in i and u suppress, 

in Sanskrit, the dual case termination du, and, in com¬ 
pensation, lengthen the final vowel of the base in its uiiin- 
ilectcd form ; thus, from ufir pall; f^sund, from 

s/mu. The bdzv-do, “arms,” (from bdzu) men¬ 

tioned in §. 207., is advantageously distinguislied from these 
abbreviated forms. The curtailed form is not, however, 
wanting in Zend also, and is even tlie one most in use. 
From mamyu, “ spirit,” we frequently find the dual 

mahiyil: on the other hand, for erezu, “ two 

[G. Ed. p. 242.] fingers,” we meet with the shortened form 
erezM, which is identi^l with the theme (Vend. S. 
p. 318, M>}^dva crtzil. 

211. The Lithuanian, in its i and u bases, rests on the 
above-mentioned Sanskrit principle of the suppression of 
the termination and lengtlieiiing of the final vowel: hence, 
awh “ two sheep ” (fem.), answers to auf, from avi ; 
and sunn, “ two sons,” to ^sun^. On this principle rests 
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also the Greek dual of the two first dedensiOi^ If it be 
not desired entirely to remove the ta of hvKta from a Grecian 
soil, and banish it completely to India, it inay be allowed 
to seek its origin, not in the long; a of vrikd, but in 
the short o of the base, as the first declension has a long 
a in the dual, because its bases terminate with Of although 
in the common dialect tliis letter is very frequently repre¬ 
sented by fj. Or may it, perhaps, have happened, that, in 
the dual a of the first declension an < subscribed has been 
lost, and thus rd for rq would correspond to the ^nskrit 
E (from td+i or i)? Be that as it may, still the dual 
has always the quality a, because it is comprehended in the 
base, and the u of Aukca may be regarded as merely tlie 
lengthening of the o of \uko ; for it must be assumed, that if 
the Sanskrit a bases had preserved the short a in Greek, .‘ind 
vrikn-s had become \vKa-s, then the dual too would 
be huKOt and not Auico). 

212. Neuters have, in the Sanskrit dual, for die termi¬ 

nation of the cases under discussion, not ^ du but as in 
the plural they have not ns but short i (^). A final Ei a 
of the base with this ^ t passes into e ^ (§• 2.); hence, 
EUl sati\ "two hundred,” from [G. Ed. p.24.*}.] 

other vowels inte'rpose a euphonic n ; hcncc, tdln-n-t\ 

two palates.” In Zend I can quote the neuter dual only*in 
the a base*; as, for example, we frequently find 
miid (§. 41.), answering to the Sanskrit Eli^ mtS ; and 
duy^ hazanr^, “ two thousand,” (§. 43.) for % 
dwi saliasr^. • 

213. The Ghreek has renounced a termination distin¬ 
guishing the neuter from the two natural genders; but 
the Sanskrit appears to have extended the neuter i men¬ 
tioned above also to the feminine d bases. But the coin- 

• 

cidence of the feminine form "two tongues," 

from f^ai[ljihwd, with the neuter ddne, "two gifts,” is, 
as the Zend instructs us, only external, and the two forms 

0 
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meet, in quite different ways, and have such a relation to 
one another, that in cifdnl, from c24na + f, a dual termina¬ 
tion, and, in fact, the usual one of neuters, is actually con¬ 
tained; but in the masculine-feminine termina¬ 

tion flu (from ds, §. 206.) is lost, but can, however, be again 
restored from the Zend form mVirikay-do, “ two 

Vomen.”' I believe, that is to say, that has 

arisen or been corrupted from fst^^jilmay-dii* in such a 
manner, that after the termination has been dropped, the 
preceding semi-vowel has returned to its vowel nature, and 
has become a diphthong with the d of the base (see §. 2. and 
cf. p. 121 G. cd.). The dual therefore, like the Gothic 
singular dative gibni (§. 161.) vvould have only an apparent 
termination, i.p. an extension of the base which oviginally 
accompanied the real case termination. In Zend, however, 
the abbreviated feminine dual form in a) d likewise occurs 
(§. 207. Notet), and is, indeed, the prevalent one; but it is 
[Q. Ed p. 244.] remarkable, and a fair and powerful con¬ 
firmation of my assertion, that even this abbreviated form 
in ;o where the appended particle ai^ chn stands be¬ 
side it, has preserved the case sign s; and, as above, 

amhe'at~Aos-v1ia, “the two Aincrtats,” so 
we find. Vend. S. p. 58, amhlips-cha 

ipenfp, “and two Amshaspants” (“npn-coiniiventesque sanc- 
tos,” cf. and Nalus V. 25, 26. and*see 50.).\ 

The form siio h is to be deduced from the full form 
ay~Aos ; so that, after dro])ping the gus do, the pre¬ 
ceding ay must have bc&n contracted to e, just as* (p. 121 


* Cf. the dual jj^enitive and locative f9f3^^^(Wl.jihway-ds. 
t The MS. has here ameiesc/ia, but ^ frequently occurs 

in the place of ;o, although, as it appears, through an error. Cf. 1. c. 

p. 88, ^»^A} aovc yaim annud Lpente ; 

and see 51. 
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6. Ed.) in Pr^it, ^ imi has arisen from the Sanskrit, 
aydmi, by rejecting the d. We may support the 
derivation of jihuS from jihway-dut by this 

circumstance, also, tliat in the Veda dialect the feminine i 
bases may lose the dual termination du, and then display the 
naked base; thus, in tlie scholia to Panini, wmfl 

vdrdhi updnahdu, '* boar-leather shoes," for ^Tllt vdr&hydu. ^ 
It is very remarkable, that even this Veda form, only one ■ 
example of which can be quoted, can be referred to the Zend 
language. We find, frequently, tevhhi applied to 

feminine dual substantives {p,g. Vend. S. p. 225.); ojid I 
infer that its tlieme ends with a long, not a short i, from the 
frequently-occurring plural accusative tevishix 

(Vend. S. pp. 9!?, 102).* 

211. To the Sanskrit-Zend feminine dual [G. Ed. p. 24fi.] 
forms in answer the Lithuanian in i, ns rnulA, from 
RANKA ; so that of the diphthong ir d only the last ele¬ 
ment is left TJic Lithuaniiui forms the accusative dual, in 
contradistinction to the cognate languages, according to the 
analogy of the singular, by a ringing nasal, o.g. witkuu. The 
Latin has preserved only in duo and amho a remnant* of the 
dual corresponding to the Greek, which, however, in the 
oblique cases, is replaced by plural terminations. Here fol¬ 
lows a general view of the nominative, accusative, and voca¬ 
tive dual (see §. 1 IS.). 


* It is perhaps a participle of the redoplicated pret., according to tire 
analogy of the Sanskrit t^nimsy fcm. tfinuald (Gramm. 

Grit. 603.); and indeed, from the root »a5^ tau, “ to he aide,” it may 
signify “ powerful, strong.” TKo ^ e for o is explained hy the influ¬ 
ence of the » r. And j utaj/mtl idso is an adjective feminine 
dual; but I am unable to quote, examjdcs of the other cases of this word, 
from wliicli to ka'm whether ^ t or j t is its fluid vowel. 





[G. p. 246.] «[G. Ed. p 247 
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, sAmxnrr. 

SEND. 

GREEK. 

UTHUANIAN. 

irikdUt 

vehrktio. 

a a a a 

a a a a 

vnkdf 

vehrhi* 

\vKta, 

N. wilkd, V. tdlku 

dAnPf 

ddiS, 

Bapta, 

• a a a 

• • e • 

Mzvaydo, 

a a a a 

a • a a 

jihivS, 

hievfi 


N. ravkXY, rdrtki 

paii. 

paifi ? 

iroo'i-e. 

V. pdti. 

prtli, 

dfrin ? 

TfOpTt-e, 

N. awi, N. dwU 

Vfiri-n-i,' 

a a • • 

rSpi-e, 

- • ■ 1 


* Wliile consonantal bases occur in tlio dual both with a long and a short 
a, the a bases, contrniy to the practice otherwise adopted of shortening a 
final 4, exhibit in the nom. occ. dual, for*the most part, Oie original long 
vowel. I deduce this, among other words, from thp so-called Anuhiia- 
pantSj which, together with tlie feminine form noticed at $. 207. Note f., 
are found also os masculine; e g. Vend. S. pp. 14. SO, 31, &c.: 

ameshd ^ienta 

huesatJard hud&onhd ayesS, “1 glorify the two Amshaspants (non connt- 
venteaque acaustoa) the good rulers, wlio created good." If ani^ha apmtA 
and hucaaihrd were plural fbrms, the final a would be short, or at least 
appeaT' 'much more frequently short than long; whOe, on the contrary, 
these repeatedly recurring expressions, if I mistake nut, hare everywhere 
a long a, and only in the vocative a short a (Vend. S. p. 07. Cf. §. 209.). 
TThat the epithet huddtnJio is in the plural cannot incur doubt, from the 
dual nature of the Amsiuup (cf. 208.): this resembles) to a certain 
degree, the use of adjective genitives referring to a substantive in the 
ablative, which was mentioned in 6.180. 'We find, also, the forms 
amealido gpSntdo (Vend. S. p. 313.), which indeed might also be feminine 
plural forms, bpt shew themselves only os masculine duals, in the same 
meaning as tlie so frequent ameahi spent A. We find also, frequently, 

^niatd mainyu, “the two most holy spirits" 
(p. M), through which the dual form in d of bases in a is likewise con¬ 
firmed in the moat unequivocal manner. The answer to the query, 
Whether generally only two Amahaapanta are to be assumed ? whether 
the genitive plural {ameahananm sp6niananm\ and sometimes also the 
accusative plural, is only the representative of the dual, which is very 
nncerUunand shaken in its use? whether under the name AmahaapantSt 
perhaps, we should always understand the Genii Haurvat {Khordad) and 
f Amertat 
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SANSESIT. 

ZEIin. OOEEK. 

lITliUANIAN 

f. 

bhavishyanty~Au,b{i9hymntif .... 

• • • • 

m. 

silnil, 

paid, 

N. sunuy V. 

f. 

fiifiti, 

tand, 7rtTv-€, 

• • e e 

m. 

madiiH-n-i, 

.... fiidvre, 

• tea 

f. 

vtidhw-Au, 

eae« o4oa 

• » • • 

m. f. gnv-duy* 

.... j8o(f)-e. 

a « e • 

f. 

ntlv-du. 

.... 

• • a • 

f. 

vdchruu. 

wich-tio, .... 

• ■ • ■ 


Amerlat, and whether these two Genii, according to the principle of tlie 
Sanskfit copulative uuuipounds, have the dual termination for this reason 
alone, that they are usually found togcUier, and uix‘, together, two? 
wlietlier, in fine, these tno twin-genii are identical with the Indian 
Aswinen, wliicli were rc&rred in 208. to the Zund-Aveataf The reply 
to all these queries lies t cyond the aim of this liook. We will here only 
notice that. Vend. S. pp. 80 and 422, the Genii Ilaurvat and Auiertatf 
although each is in the dual, stdl are, together, named 

spenistA mainyA mazdd tevhhiy &c., “the 
two most holy spirits, the great, strong.*' As Genii, and uaturaj objects 
of great indefinite number, where they are praised, often have the word 
vispUy *^all,” before them, it would be impoitaiit to shew whether “all 
AmshasptuUs" are never mentioned; and the utter incompatibility of the 
Am^. with the word vUpa wohld then testify the impasaable duality of 
those Genii. If they arc identical w’ith tlic celestial physicians, the Indimi 
AsWinen, then Entirencss*' and “ Immortality” would bo no unsuitable 
names for them. In Punini we find (p. 803) the expresuons 

m&tara-jntardu and flUlTfUIIIT pitco’Ormdtard marked as peculiar to the 
Vedas Tliey signify *Mhe parents,” but, literally, they probably mean 
two mothers two fathers,” and two &therB two mothers.” For the 
first member of the compound con liere scarcely bo aught but tlie abbre¬ 
viated dual pitardy matard; and if this is the case, we should here have 
an analogy to the conjectured signification of haurvat-a and amA-Adf-a.. 

* Bases in ifl d fiirm the strong eases li2Q.) from 4**; those in 
ath nouns of the agent in /or, lengthen in those cases, wdth 
the exception of the vocative singular, thb last vdhrel bat one (see 
§. 144.). 



[G. Ed. p. *2-18.' 
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. SASiShRIT. 

SSVD. 

CiRLFJC. llTlirANIAK. 


Hiiclt-ilf* 

viiclt-a. 

V 

see* 

Ill. 

hhaTanMu, 

bnrantriioi 

• •e» •••• 


hhnninl~A, 

hnrani’d. 

iltepOVT‘€f . . . • 

m. 


aimrin-dOf 

• ••• •••■ 


iHmOn-ii, 

fiHman-fit 

Salfiov-c, N. V. dkmpn~u. 

11. 

nrimn-if 

• set 

rdhav-e, .... 

111. 

bhrulnr~thi. 

brtiltir-f)o. 

• ■ • • a • • 


bhrtUnr-fi 

hrdinr-at 

•nuTip-L, . 1 . . 

f. 

dit\‘ulfir-i)n. 

ihif/hdhnr-f)o . .... 


duliiltir-u, 

i‘i(ylidhnr- /, 

OvyaTfp-c . 

ni. 


dtildr-fw, 

• 

• ••a •••• 


(liitiir- f, 

diildr-iiy 

1 a • ■ • 

n. 

i tic/ins-i. 

• • • • 

CWf ^CT1 « • ■ • 


ISSI ui MIA r\L, l>Vi l\ L, \HIAI IVI.. 

'2ir>. Tlicsi' tiim* filsi's liavo in tin* Sanskrit and Zend dual 
a eninnion terniinatioii; while in (ii'(‘ek the genitive has 
jdiiied Jtself to the dative, and borrowed its tei'ininatiun from 
it. It is in Sanskjit mm’bhj/thii, whieh in Zend has been 
ahhreviatecl to Atilj hi/a. Connected with the same is, first, 
the terniinatiuii hhifam, which, in the ])rononn of tlie two 
first ])(‘rsons, denotes the dative singular and ])lural, but 
ill the siiigiil.ir of the first jiei'son bus become abbi'cvinted 
to Wfl Injani (^. 2J.) This nhhrcvintioii appears, however, 
[(i. Kd. I>. 240 I to be very ancient, as the Latin agrees 


'I Thu Yedii diinis in d nra ns yet*only cited in luises in a, n, and ar 
; however, the Zend Iciuls us to expect their extension to the 
other consonantal deeleiisinns, ns nUo the cirrnmstanco that, in other parts of 
grammar, in the Vedas <i is qrensioually found for du, and other diph. 
thongs, r.ff. tnUI wdftAd, ns lueativo for nabhau^ from tflfir nd&Aj, 
“nnvol." '* 

1 See the maiginnl note nmrke<l (^), p. 220. 
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remarkably with it; aud mi-hi (‘urrespoiids to HlP^ tnfi»%<tm. 

ns li-fn does to iu-bhyam. lu the second phicc, vqi| 

bhijfist which expresses the dative aud ablative plural, it 

]iruiiouuced in Zend 6iyiUS> iu Latin &w,‘suppressing 

the //, aud with the usual cluui^e Of at into u«. The Li-' 

thuaniaii has mua for bu$ in the dative plural (§. (ia.): this 

nuire complete form has. however, nmiaiiiiHl only in the 

proiKuin of the two first persons, where iHM-niior, "iioAtv,'* 

ru-umst " r(«A/.v," are used as well as mu-m's, yu-m's; while 
* • 

III all other words we find simply 7 ns as the sigu of the 
dative—^e. In the dual dative the Lithunnian 
lias only tiii' ui ?if the fSanskfit teruiiiiation wnu bhyAm, as 
vi’L'i ,'i. 'I'Jiis III is, liowever, not the final letter of hliyii/n, 
out the initial lahial, b, in a nas<d form ($■ <>.<.)* : to me, at 
h ist, it a)>]ie,irs im|ii’o|)er to re;;anl this dual terniiimtion 
otherwise th.in that of the connate plural ease; and I have 
no doiiht of the identity of the i/i of irilka-fii, Aokoii', with 
that <if t( ///• 0-7)1 N (for nilku~ 7 nm), KvKOt^t Accordiiijf to tliis 
4‘xplanation. therefore, the (icriuan plural dative eurresjx>nd8 
to the Lithuanian dual dative, vuffn- 7 n, yu^timut, xHiia-p.j' 

•ilii. A thiitl form related to the dual ter- [<!. I’d. p 2uO.] 
iiiination wiTW bhythn is bins, as hi<;n of the instru¬ 
mental jihiral, Tlnti tOrininatiou which is in Zend bin. 


' On the flit ill* ti.iiiiition of r into ni (cf. ]• 114) rosU niso, I doiilit 
not, till* ci<nncxioii of tlie* terminntion t/urtf/n, “ye two,” WUIU 

O 

(hiJ/M, “wc two,*'with the common termination o)/. In (ore vow'vla.rir>, 
which in the pronouns Kpokcii of lias »<tillt‘iK‘d into om, and in this form 
lias I'cmaiiu'd even hefore (.onbonaiits. Whether tlio case in the sauic^'ilh 
the v<.rhal third dual penon RTS^^dHi hlmll be iliscuhsi'd hcrcuflcr. 

t ff. Grimm. I. H2H. 17, wlure the identity of tlu* Lithuaiiian-Gcrmari 
inficcUon»« with the b (M of the older langua|;es) was first sliewn. WJicn, 
however, (irimm, l.c., says of the Lithuanian that only the pronouns and 
ailjertives have nu in the dati>c plural, tlio suhstantives simply m, this is 
perhaps a inislakc, or the plural is naniid insteail of the duo]; for Kubig 
Rives poaamHf '•dommts” iihinis, Ki*. 
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(a1so'.«^ bis), hps in lAtin fixed itself in the dative and 
ablative,* which must together supply the place of the instru¬ 
mental; while in Lithuanian, with the exclumge of the 
labial medial for the nasal of this organ (§. 63.), mis is the 
property of the instrumental alone, so that puti-mis answers 

to irfirfinr pati-hhis, paiti'his. 

217. I have already elsewhere affirmed, that the Greek 
termination 0 /, ^tv, is to be referred to this place,t and what 
is there said may be inti^uced here also. If ^ti', and not 
be assumed to be the elder of the two forms, we may oSpr 
the conjecture that it has arisen from following the analogy 

of the change of pc£ into pev in the 1 st person plural, which 
corresponds to tlie Siinskrit mas and Latin would 

correspond to the Sanskrit hhis and Latin bis, in nobht vobis. 
Pc'i'haps, also, there originally existed a diffl^rence between 
and ^tv (which we find used indifierently for tlie singular 
and plural), in that the former may have belonged to the 
singular, the latter to the plural; and they may have had 
the same relation to one another that, in Latin, Al'lias to 
bis in l| 6 i and vohis; and that, in Lithuanian, mi luis to mis 
in akimi, “through the eye," and akimis, “through the 
eyes.'* It has escaped notice that the terminations and 
[Cr. Ed. p 261.] ^iv belong principally to the dative : their 
locative add instrumental use—duro^f, —^is ex¬ 

plained by the fact, that the common dative also has assumed 
tlie sign of these relations. The strict genitive use of the ter¬ 
mination ^t, 0 / 1 ', may perhaps be altogether denied; for if pre¬ 
positions, whicli are clscwliere used in construction with the 


* In the 1st oud 2d pronoun {ito-bis, vo-bia), nhero his supplies the 
place of the bus which proceeds from mri bb^as. ^ 

t Trans. Berlin Academy, 1820. Comparison of Sanskrit with its cog¬ 
nate languages, by Prof. Bopp. Essay III. p. 81. 

t Observe, fdso, dut the Sanskrit instrumental termination bkis has 
been, in Prakrit, corirapted to Ain. 
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genitive, occur also with the cose in i»tv, we are uotcom* 
pelledj on this account, to regard the latter os the genitive 
or represeBtative of the genitive. In general, all prepdntious, 
'which are used in construction with the 'genitive, would, 
according to tlie sense, be better used with an ablative or a 
locative, if these cases were partidiilarly represented in 
Greek. The suffix dcp also, of genuine ablative signification, 
expressing separation from a place, is incorrectly consi¬ 
dered to represent the genitive termination, where tlie 
latter, in the common dialect, has received the sign of tlie 
lost ablative. In oiratc SaiKpvotptv mfjiit\avTO, would, 

in Sanskrit, be rendered by vivifitir mrulthh : the relation 
is entirely instrumeiital, and is not changed because the 
verb mentioned is more usually, though less suitably, used 
w’itli tlie genitive. The same is the case with ohrac 3a- 
Kpvo^iv TtpfravTo. In 'lXfd0i fcAurd Tc/;^ca it is not requisite 
to make 'IKtoipt governed by rt/^ca, but it may be regarded 
as kx’ative '*1o Ilium" And in Od. XII. 43. (iroAo; 3’ d/i^’ 
6<rrc6(lHV filr dJbptiy^irvOofiLvuv) there is no necessity to look 
upon oineoifuv as the genitive, for it can be njitly gendered 
by omhux. I know no jinssages besides where a genitive 
incaiiing could be given to forms in f/>i and 0ii/. To the 
accusative, likewise, the form tpiv, is forcigi;^ and accord¬ 
ing to its origin does not suit it; nor docs appear in 
the train of pre|)oaitioBs, which elsewhere occur with the 
accusative, with tlie single exception of c; in Hesiod 

(cf. Buttuiann, p. 203). As to the opinion [Ci. £<1. p. 252.] 
of the old Grammarians, that 0i, 0iv, may stand also in the 
nominative and vocative, and as to tlic impropriety of the i 
subscribed before this termination in the dative singular of 
the first declension, we refer the reader to what Buttmann 
(p. 205) has rightly objected on this head. 

218. The nquters in 2, mentioned in |. 128., are nearly 
the only ones from bases ending with a consonant, wliich 
occur in combination with 0f, in forms like 
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o/occr-0/, (TTtjdcff-ipiv, which have been misunderstood, be¬ 
cause the 2 dropped before vowel terminations was not 
recognised as tlic property of the base. Of the ^ther con¬ 
sonants, V is the only one, and KOTYAllAON the only v 
base, which occurs in combination witli tptv ; and since N 
docs not combine witli ^ so readily as 2, it assumes an auxi¬ 
liary vowel o—KOTvhi]S6v-o-^iv —aftcr the analogy of com¬ 
pound words like Kvv-o~dap<r/it, This example is followed, 
without the necessity for it however, by dd/epu— ^aKpvotpiv; 
while vav-(f»ivt in an older ]M>int of view, resembles exactly 
the Sanskrit nAnbhis ; for in coinpouiuis, also, the 

base NAY keeps f^'c from the conjunetivt' vowel o, on which 
account vava-raOpou may he compared with Sanskrit com- 
)>r>iinds like ntiu-stha, “ standing (being) in the ship." 

2I<J. JJut to return to the Sanskrit dual termination 
WITH bliydm, it is further to be remarked, that before it 
(I final ^ o is leiigtliened; hcncc, vnkAhhyilm for 

rrihibhythn. ft hardly admits of any doubt, that 
this lengthening extended to the cognate plural termina¬ 
tion blih ; and that hence, from ^ vriku also rrikA-bhis 
would be found. TJie common dialect has, liow'ever, ab¬ 
breviated this form to rrikdis, which is easily derived 
from iirihAbh^s by rejecting the bh; for ^ Ot is, according 

IO.Ed.p.263.] to §. 2., =d + i. This opinion, which ] 
have before expressed,* 1 can now* support by new'arguments. 
In the first place, which did not then occur to me in dis¬ 
cussing this question, the ])rououns of the two first persons 
really form from their np])ended pronoun ^ sma, smd-bhis; 
hence usmdbhh^ yushmdbhh ; which forms 

stand in the same illation to the rriktUbhiSf 

assumed by me, that the accusatives asmdn, 

yushtndn, do to vrikdn, “ lupos." Secondly, the opinion 

* IVauB. Berlin Academy, 1820. Comparisoa of Sanskrit with its cog¬ 
nate languages, by Prof. Bopp. EsiMiy 111, p. 70. 
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which I arrived at theoretically has, since then, been, so far 
practically established by the V^n dialect, that, in ii from a 
final «a pot d-bliis but i-bhis, has been formed, according to 
the analogy of the dati\c and ablative, ns vrik&ihyas; 

hence, fKsfivv asMiis, “per etjuda," (rom W^asva. In the 
coininon dialect the pronoiniiial form ^bhia "per has,'' 
answers to this Veda form, which must properly be de¬ 
rived from the pronominal base v n, which generally plays 
the chief part in the declension of Though, then, on 

one side, from the pronoun ir n springs the form fifiin^i-bhia; 
on the other side, from astna and yuahma proceed 
the forms asmiffim^asm6hhh, ’’^nfim^yualimtlbhia; and though 
the Veda dialect, in its substantive and adjective bases in a, 
attaches itself to the former form, still no necessity hence 
arises for biij)posiug the abbreviated <iia to be based on an 
as that e«)uhl never lead to tiia. Perhaps, however, 
tibhia might bi'come either through the assimilative 

force of the i of hhis, or tlirough analogy to [ (i. Kd. p. 2u4.] 
the (hitivc Nthyus, the (' of which may, in like manner, owe 
its origin to the iv-aetive influence of the i| y:\ 

220. The Prakrit has fully followed out the jiatli rom- 
ineiicM'd hy the Visla dialeet, rind ehanged into ^ P the d of 


' rroii) would como, aftiT rojccting tho hh, not i/m, hut ayiHf fur 
r', cnnnnt ho conihinod with a following i into n diplilhong, or, nn 

it is itself already a diphthong, into A triphthong. 

t 1 d<» not regard the vr-da nudifSth, for nndi-bhis, os 

an r.ldireviation of ttaJi-hhia {for after njecting-the A//, from ««//*+« 
would be formed nadtt,\ hut as a very common instrumental, fur w'hicli 
an exteiiBion of the base nadi tp nadya is to be assumed. On the other 
hand, the Z,'nd pronominal instrumental dh mentioned hy Jlnniouf 
(Nouv. Jourii. A-iat. TII. 310 ) may here be considered, which occurs bie- 
qnently in the Jzeshne, and pro1>alily an abbreviation of dibit or 

from a base di, tlic accosative of ^-hicll ^cA'in, “him," 
is often found with i unlengdiencd, contrary to §. 04. The comieotion of 
the base di with ai^ ta cannot, on this account, tie disputed. 
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(iimd-bhVf yushmdrbhist m also, in the locative plural, that of 
cuindsu, ytuhmdsu; hence amhi-hin, tumM-hin, 

amMtUj tumhhu. Moreover, in Prakrit, all other 
a baads, as well pronouns as substantives and adjectives, 
terminate the instrumental plural with e-hin ; and thus, 
"tgi^kfikusumS-hin, ** Jbribus,'** ((roiti hisuma,) answers to the 
VMa kamm^-bhU. Before, however, the forms in 

i-hhit, ^ ^hih, had arisen, from Mis, by the 
change of d into I, dis must have proceeded by means of 
rejection and contraction from that most early form. This 
form exists also in the oldest hymns of the Vedas, together 
with that in ^fWtl ^tns : thus, in Rosen, p. 14, yajndis; 
pp. 15 and 21 arAdis. In Zend the abbreviated form 
du is the only one that occurs, which it does, indeed, ex¬ 
tremely often. 

221. Before the dual termination bya the Zend, in 
[G. Ed. p. 266 ] its a bases, differs from the Sanskilt in the 
same way as the Zend and Prakrit do before the termina¬ 
tion 6 /( 26 , ff hhi ; it employs, namely, i for d: but 
from vfUfkd-hyat accoi*ding to §§. 28. 41. comes vtiirhaHhya. 
Thus, in the Vendidud, aiA5ijwai»w hvaiibya 

pMha&ihijOt 6(226 jicdihust"' = 6 icdb^ydin pddd- 

bhydm; zastuiihya (^^vqr^ ) “ manibus.'" Rut 

in tins casei'hlso, the diphthong ?r d is supplied by 6i (§. 33.); 
e,g. vbdUyya, “ amhohus'' (Vend. S. p. 305 ). . If in 

this form the lost nasal be restored, and it be assumed (of 
which I havo no doubt) that tlic Gi'eck dual termination iv is an 
abbreviation of tlie Sanskrit bhydm* tl^en the Homeric forms 
like afu>i~iv are to be compared with the ubdi-bya 


• Byrq'eoting the labial, as inj^^wiAdMfrompnfiTO 
and by oontneting the to w, as when, in Sanbkrit, for ytuKia^ 

UilUa is said, from y^', "to sacrifice*’ and in Zend ^'hae,** for 
^tr^iyom (see, also, 42.). 
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above mentioned: v^bere, therefiirei the first i would &11 to 

« * 

the base, which it lengthenat the other to the termination. 
The third declension, by its forma like might give 

rise to the conjecture, that otv and not iv is the true termina¬ 
tion : the latter, however, is shewn to be so from the two 
• 

first declensions, where iv and not otv is attached to the final 
vowel of the base {Mowra-tv, K6yo-tv), In the third, there¬ 
fore, we explain the o before tv in the same manner as, §.218. 
before ^tv (Korv\ij3ov-6-^tv); viz. as a conjunctive vowel, 
which lias made its way from tlie bases which ngcessarily 
have it, i. c. from those terminating in a consonant into 
those which might dispense with it (into the bases in 
/ and v) ; as, in general, in the third declension the conso¬ 
nantal bases have given the tone, and have shcwh the way 
to the vowels t and v. It might, however, not [G. Ed. p 260.] 
liave been necessary for the conjunctive vowel o to make its 
appearance between consonants and the termination, as 
3atfiov~tv could very easily be uttered; but the o of Baiftovotv 
comes evidently from a time when the tv was still preceded 
by the consonant, which the corresponding Sanskrit termi¬ 
nation hhyAm leads us to expect; in all probability a ^; thus, 
Satfiov-o-tv, from Satfiov-o-^iv* We should have, therefore, 
here a diflerent tjnv from that which, in §. 217., we endea¬ 
voured to explain from bliis: the nasal in the dual 

stands quite regularly for its predecessor m, as, in ge¬ 
neral, at^he end of words. In order to present to our 

* The conjunctive vowel o, tlicicforc, before the dual termination tv, 
has an origin exactly similar to that of the possessive suffix cvr, whichThas 
been already elsewhere compared with the Sanskrit vant. Err must 
therefore have been originally pronounced Few; and the conjunctive 
vowel, which the digamma made requisite or desirable before consonantal 
bases, and which, from thence, has extended itself to the whole third 
dvclenrion, has remained also after the digamma has been dropped, and 
thus irvp-d^tr answers to irvpoiv, from nvp-o-iv : on the other hand, rup<S-«r 
to rvpotv (rupo-tV) 
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view Still more clearly how forms quite similar take root 
in the language as qorruptioos of preceding dissimilar 
forms, let the form ertmrov be considered as the first per¬ 
son singular and third person plural; in one case from 
eTtmrofji, in the other from eTwrTovr. 

222. If the dual termination tv be explained os a con¬ 
traction of hhyiUmt we shall have found, also, the origin of 
the dative plural termination tvt which appears to have been 
changed in this number in the pronouns of one gender as 
it were ^by accident {r/fjL-7v, 6fi-iv, together with 

atjti-fft). The Greek, however, in this respect, is guided or 
misled by the Sanskrit; or, more correctly, tlic distinction 
of the plural dative Of the pronouns of one gender is very 
ancient, and the Sanskrit has in them bhyam as termi¬ 
nation awia-hhi/nm, ‘Siobi?,” i/ushma~bhyam, 

((t. £d. p. 2fi7.) *‘vubis'')i opposed to the bhyas of all 
other words. From this bhyam, then, we arrive at tv quite 
as easily, or more so, than from the dual tcrniinatinn bhydm 
(cf. §. 42.). As, however, bhyam, and its abbi'cviatcd form 
TSP\hyam, aceonling to §. 21.'}.,has also its place in the singular 
dative o^ the pronouns of one gender, but occurs nowhere 
else; as, moreover, the Latin also, in the pronouns referred 
to, has maintained a genuine dative termination, and to the 
common ?, which, is borrowed from the locative, presents in 
contrast the termination bi or hi (for bhi) (§. 200.); we can, 
therefore, in the singular iv also of c/i’-iV, rc-iv, r-i^ Yv, atp'-iv, 
see notliing else than an abbreviation of vqw bhyam, a form 
wlych the Latin and Gi‘cek have shared in such a manner, 
that the former has retained the beginning and the latter 
the end. In'the i both coincide.* The occasional accu- 

* A sliort time since, Max. Sehnudt, in ins excellent treatise **Coin- 
mentatio de Pronominc Graeeo et Latino" (p. 77), endeavoured to con¬ 
nect the termination iv here treated of with the Sanskrit in a diffemit 
way, by designoting it ns the sister form of die pronominal locative ter- 

- mination 
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sative use this termination, in Theocritus, is to be ex* 
plained from its original signification being no longer felt, 
and the exchange of its v with that of the accusative thereby 
caused. On the other hand, we have in ytlv and viv real accu¬ 
satives, and should therefore divide them /ui-v, vt-v\ and 
not assume, with Buttmann (p. 296), a connection between 
this form and the dative -7 1 /. 

223. As to the origin of the caso-siiffixes [G. Eil. p. 268.] 
f*lt^ hhi-Si bhy-am, hhy-tlm, and hhy-as, which 
begin with bhy (from U hhi\ we must notieo, first, 

» their connection with the preposition vifil abhit “ to,” '* to¬ 
wards,” “against,"(whence "at,” cf. 

However, in nbhi itself hhi is clearly, in like manner, the ter¬ 
mination, and the demonstrative vf a the theme ; so that this 
preposition, in respect to its termination, is to be regarded 
as a sister form to the Latin si-bi, i-hin u-bi just as 
another preposition, which springs from the pronominal 
base o, viz. vtfv ndhi, “ over,” finds analogous forms in the 
Greek locatives, like o-d/, a\Ao-di, ovpavo-Bi (§. 16.). Related 
to the sufTix fv dlii is Vf dim, which has been rctiiined in 
the common dialect only in the abbreviation A/ 7 ,*in i-hn, 
“here,” and in the preposition sn-ha, “with”; but in the 
Veda dialect exhibits- the original form and more extended 
diffusion, and in the Zend, also, is found in several pro- 


niination in (§. 201.). In this view similar forms would l)o con¬ 
trasted, exclusive of the length of the Greek iv, which, according to iny 
explanation, may pass as compensation for the a, which has been dropped. 
Still I lay less stress on the difference of quantity than on this, that it is 
precisely tho pronouns of one gender in the Sanskrit, which exliiblt in tile 
locative not t» but the common t (^. 201 ), bat 1 attach still more weight 
to what has bttn said above in support of my opinion. 

* In Prakrit the termination /im, which is connected with fif 6//i 
(cf. $. 217.), unites also with other pronominal basrs, for tho formation of 
locative adverbs, as TTf^ iadtfn, “ there,” 'urfij ka-bih^ “ where ?” 
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AominAl bases with a locative signification; e.^. Ai^»A» 
ftva-dim, "here.” In the Greek, coop^pare 6a of evda, op¬ 
posed *to Oev, &om ci^er, 'efie^ev. Sic,, from dkas, for 
in( tas, in ordhas, “beneath”: in which formations* 

dh ^tdnds as a permutation of i, and occurs in this way, 
also, in some other formations.* Therefore dha, dhi, are 
to be derived from the demonstrative base v ta; but it is 
more difficult to trace the origin of the fii hhi of wfif Mi 
(Greek d/u^i). 1 suspect that an initial consonant has been 

[G. Ed^ p. 259.] dropped. As in Greek, also, ^iv is used for 
<r^iV, and as in Sanskrit vinsaii “twenty,” is clearly 

an abbreviation of rd^rfil dwinifitt, and in Zend his, 

“twice,” bitya, “the second,” is used for dvts, 

(Sanskrit dnh), dvitya (Sanskrit fgn^ dwitiyu), 

so fh bid may be identical with the pronominal base qgr Biva 
or «M’i—whence the Greek <T<piv, ^iv, &c.; and so 

indeed, that after the s has been dropped, the following 
semi-vowel has been strengthened or hardened, just as in 
the Zend bis, bitya, and the Latin Im, bi. The 

changed sibdant might also be recognised in the aspira¬ 
tion of the bh, as, in Prakrit (^. 1G6.), vi sma has become 
^mha; and, (which comes still closer to the case before us), in 
Greek for cr^iV is found also yj/tv. And, in Sanskrit, tluit w 6/i 
should spring from b + JiK not entirely unknown; and in 
this way is to be explained the relation of bhuyns, 
“ more,” to ^ htiUu, “ much,” the a boiiig rejech^ (Gramm. 
Crit. r. 251. Rem.). 

224. The following will serve as a general view of the 
dual tenfilination under disciission, in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, 
and Lithuanian: — 


* Among others, in the 2d perron plui.d of the middle i^d^io^and 
for ^ txv^, ppT ttmm 
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aaifSK]UT. 

SKND. 

ORnK. ■ 


Sv&irhaH’hya,' or 


HL vrikd-bhydm. 


>Ai/ico-fv, . 

f. fihwdrhhydmt 

hizvA^ya, 

X^poi-tv, 

m. pati-ihydmt 

paUlbyot 

'noa^iVt 

f. iaim^bhydnit 

tanu-d^ya. 

mrv-^ivt 

f. todg-hhy&mt 

vdehre-hyut* 

dir-o-H', 

m. bharad-^hydm, 

bnran-hya, 

ifiep6vr-o-n\ 

m. (itma*~bhydm.^ 

asma'-bya, 

^atpov-o-iVi 


uTSHinuir. 

• • 

1*1 

wUha-m. 

h 

K 

TbnkfMn, - 

pai^. 


o 


* 1 (liduce tliis form principally from the base raochf “light/' 

which often occurs 'in the terminations beguming witli t A, and always 
intei'poses as conjunctive vow d— ruorh-e-bUy 

raodi-e-byd. We find, also, oi-vach c-bU (Vend. S.p (18.). 

Boses in 7 r interpose g e; those in ^ (, when a vowel precedes that 
letter, conjoin the termination direct amcretaiat- 

byOf according to j.S8.}: on the other hand, the ^ t of nt is 
rejected; thus, V. S p. 9. A5i>Atyg^g7g t **splendentibtu” 

with y, contrary to §. GO. The lorm yAi»7i brmt-hyanm^ 

“ supereiliis” also deserves notice, because in this solitary word the case 
termination appears unreduced ($. Cl.). The MS., however, as often as 
this word occurs, always divides the termination from the base (Vend. 8. 
p. 269, twice, 9^4^ iyju»7i brmt hyahm ; pp. 331 and 322, <|oas»^I 
harvat byahnif probably for bravat byanm; so that it would seem 
that brvat is the ablative singular of a theme ^Jj bru (Sansk. 

bhrff). I have not found this word in any other case: it is not likely, 
however, that ony thing but ^ju>>2| brvat or ln*^t is its 

theme: in the latter case it would be a participial form, and would 
demonstrate, that instead of the last consonant of nt, the last but one also 
may be rejected. Or are we to regard brvat byaim as a form of that sin¬ 
gular kind that unites with the termination of the ablative singular that 
of the dual, and thus j>7| brU would still be the theme? 

t iV, in Sanskrit and Zend, is rejected before cane terminatiooB beginning 
with a consonant^ thus, in Greek, fta/^*cri, and in Gothic ahnu^-m. 
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SANSKBlTi ZEND. ORE^K* UTHUANIAII. 

m. bhrdirtrbhydm,* bhrdtar-^^^ryjOt warep-o-iv, .... 

n. vaehd~bhy6fnf'\ vacM^a,, ' «re(<r)-o-iv, .... 

GEmTIVE^ LOCATIVE. 

[G. Ed. p 261 ] 225. These two cases, in Sanskrit, have the 
' common termination vNr 6% which may be connected with 
the singular genitive termination. The following are 

examples: vrikay-68j ftnfiftw(cf. §. 158.), 

paty-da, tanw-us, vdchr-ds, bhrdir-6St 

vachaa-ila. In Zend this termination seems to have 
disappeared, and to be replaced by the plural; likewise in 
Lithuanian, where, awy-u is both dual and plural genitive. 

PLURAL 

NOMINATIVE, VOCATIVE. 

226. Masculines and feminines have, in Sanskrit, vv aa 
for the termination of the nominative plural, with which, as 
in tlie cognate languages, the vocative is identical in all de¬ 
clensions. I consider this aa to be an extended form of 
the singular nominative sign s; so that in this extension 
of the case-suflix lies a symbolical allusion to plurality: 
and the s, which is too personal for the neuter, is wanting 
in that gender, in the singular and dual, us well as in 
the plural. The three numbers, therefore, witli regard to 
their masculine-feminine termination or personal designa¬ 
tion, are related to one another, as it were, like positive, 
comparalive, and superlative, and the highest degree be¬ 
longs to the dual. In Zend aa has, according to§. b6^ 


* ar before case terminations beginning with consonants is shoit- 
ened to ^ ri {§. 127.). 
t See §.6G\ 
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Income d or AMS ai before the appended particles clh^.and 
cAi/; the Greek exhibits ef. under the restriction of §. 988. ; 
the Latin es.* with unoTganic length of quantity through 
the influence of the s ; the Lithuanian has es in bases in r 
but elsewhere simple s. Thus the word ^^f ?iiTtT diAitar-as» 
dugh3har-ai-cha, flvyarep-es, dukter*fst matr- 
~eSf correspond with one another. 

227. The a of the termination is melted [G. Ed. p. 262.] 
down with a preceding v a of the base to 4; thus, 
vrik(U, from vrika as, corresponds to the Gothic vu(/ifs, from 
TVLFAa» (§. 69.). In this concretion only, however, with 
the vowel of tlie base, the Gothic has preserved the full ter¬ 
mination ; but elsewhere, botli with vowel and consonantal 
bases, the s alone of the old as is left, as in general the ter¬ 
mination as in Gothic polysylLabic forms has everywhere been 
weakened to is or s (cF. §§ 135.191.): hence, sunyu-s, ahinan-a, 
for siiniv-as, ahman-as. And' VT 4, too, is contracted with 
the termination as to 4s; hence, JihicAs, fovjihwA-as. 
It cannot, however, be shewn with ccrtiinty, from what 
has been just said, that the Gothic gihds, from GIBO, has 
simple 8 or as (contracted with tlic base vowel to d=4) for 
its case designation. 

228. The masculine pronominal bases in a refuse, in 
Sanskrit, Zend, and Gothic, the full nominative designa¬ 
tion, and in place of it extend the base by the addition 
of an z, which, according to §. 2., with the a of the 
base forms ^ j* for which, in Zend, is used to 6 or ^ dt; 

* Xide §. 797. p. 1078. ' ^ 

t As V a is lengthened in many other cases to ^ d, and wilh this the 
case terminations are then first conjoined, there is good ground to assnmo 
that in ^ and similar forms, no case designation at all is contained, and 
tliat the pronouns, as purely words of personality, find themselves snffiei- 
ently personified in this case through themselves alone; as in the singular 
sa is said for sas. in Sanskrit as in Gothic, and in Greek d'for dr; while in 
Latin, with ia-te also ipse and ille are robbed of the nominative sign. 
This opinion is nmarkably confirmed by the fact that mA ami (Grimm. 

R 2 . ’ Crit. 
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lieiuser Sanskrit Ut Zend H, Gothic t/iai, " this,” 

£G.£d.p.&63.] answering to the /feminine form vn^ tds, 
• tdo (§. 56’’.), fhds. To this corresponds, in Greek, to/ 
(Doric for o/). In Greek and Latin, however, .this i, which 
practically replaces the termination an (ef, 
mnined in the masculine pronominal bases in o (= V a, 
§. 116.); but all other bases of the second, as of the first declen¬ 
sion, have, in Greek and Latin, taken exaniplc from it; hence, 
AuKot, xcapat, foj* AvKO-ej, (from /upoi), terra: 

(from /frrai), for lupo->es, teira-es. The Latin fifth declension, 
although in its origin identical with the first (§.^21.), has 
preserved the old termination; hence, res from re-er, as, 
in Sanskrit jihwth from jihwfi-a^. The Lithuanian has 
fixed narrower restrictions than the Greek and Latin on 
the misuse of tRe pronominal inflexion under discussion, or, 
to speak more correctly, want of inflexion: it gives, indeed, 
v'iIkni=AuKoti hipU but not ranhaU but rankos. Honour, 
therefore, to the Gothic! that in this respect it has 'not 
overstepped by one hair the old Saiiskrit-Zend limits; for 
that the adjective a bases, as they in general follow the 
pronominal declension, give also ai for 6s (blindai “tveci”) is, 
therefore, no violation of the old law. 

229. In Zend, in consonantal bases the dual termination 
do also (from 'HTF dv, §. 207.) occurs with a plural signi¬ 
fication ; thus, frcciuently, gai^juu(p vdcli-du, “ voces," 

Crit. $.271.) shews itself clearly through most of tlic oblique cases, as 
amt-byas, “ illis/’ amlshdm, illorum,” to bo the naked theme. The form 
whteh occurs in the Zend-Avesta vUpes-efia, “omnesque” 

(V, 5. p. 49), considered as a contraction of vUpay-as-cha (cf. $. 244.), 
lends to the conjecture, tlint to ^ tS, and similar Uninflected forms, the 
termination at also might attach itself; thus, mm tay-as. In Zend, the 
pronominal form in i occurs, for the most part, in the accusative plnral; 
and thus the abovementioned viSpei-cha 1. o. stands probably as accu¬ 
sative, although, according to Anquetil’s inacenrate translation, it might 
be regarded as (he nominative. 
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raoch-do, **hicnr which forms cannot be regarded, per(A]{B; 
as regular plurals of bases in d; for I believe [G. Ed. p. 264l] 

I can guara'ntee that there exists no such base as 
vdehd and raochd. The form donhd in a 

bases, as vehrkdonhd, *‘hpif' and “fupos,” rests 

on that in the V^as, but which only occurs in the nomina¬ 
tive, vnNN dsns (§. 56^); eg. stdmdsasi “songs of 

praise,” for stdmds, from sldmu.* 

230. Bases in i and u have, in Sanskrit, Gima; hence 

pniay-as, sunaw-as, iov jmly-as, sunw-as. The Gothic 

also has preserved this Guna, but in its ^weakened form i 
(§. 27.), which, before u, becomes y; hence, simyu-s, “sons,” 
(for suniu-s, from sunuH-s,) a form which would be unin¬ 
telligible without the Guna theory, which has been shewn 
to belong to the German. In i bases the GunU i is melted 
down with that of the base to long i (written e/, §. 70.); 
hence, gashi-s, nnstei-s, from GASTT, JNSTl (cf. p. 105.). 
The Zend employs Gunn or not at pleasure ; hence 
paity-Sf or pa\tay-6^ ^»a)asc> pasv-d, or paiav-d. 

231. Neuters have, in Zend, as in the eognat^ Euro¬ 
pean languages, a short a for their termi- [G. Ed. p. 205.] 
nation^; perhaps the remains of the full as, which belongs 
to the natural genders, after the s, which is too per- 


* This form is, iu my opinion, to be so regarded, as that, for greater 
emphasis, the termination tis has been a second time appended to the 
termination, which hod become concrete with the base. 

t The t, whicli, according to 41., is blended with the base, remains 
in spite of the a preceding the y. 

I Simple as this immt is, I liave nevertheless found it very difficult to 
come to a firm conclusion regarding it, altliough, from tho first, 1 have 
directed my attention towards it. Butnouf has already (Nouv. Journ. 
Asiat. 111. BOO, BIO) given the plural neuter form, and instituted com¬ 
parisons with the Gothic and Greelc, &c. But from forms like hu-mata, 
bene-cogitgtUf*’ **hucta,** ** bene-dictUf** it cOnnot be perceived what the 
neuter plural iernunation properly is; ’because, setting out with tlie San- 
SiU|it, we arc tempted to assume that the true terminatiou in. these forma 

. has 
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sonal for the dead speechless gender, has been dropped. 

[G. Ed p. 260.] This a remains, then, in the accusative. 
The masculine and' feminine have, in the same case, 
generally likewise as (Zend ^ d, ascha). The 

following are examples: ashavan-a, **purQi' 

t Verhatd-a, **splendevtia''' vdch-a, verba j" 
nar-Of *' hominesast-a, “ ossa.” In no¬ 
minal bases in a the termination is melted down with 
the vowel of the base: the d so produced has, however, in 
the received condition of the language, according to a 

lial been dropped, and it& loss either compcnsaled by lengtheninj' the final 
vowel, or not. tVe must therefore dlmct our attention to bases with a 
different termination than a, especially to such os terminate with a con¬ 
sonant. The examination of this subject is, liowever, much ombarrnssed, 
in tliat tlie Zend, without regard to the gender of the singular, is prone, 
contrary to natural expectation, to make every noun neuter in the 
plural; nn inclination which goes so far, tliat tlic numenms class of a bases 
have hereby entirely lost the masculine nominative, and hut sparingly 
exhibit the masculine accusative. When, r.tj. matthya^ “ human being,'’ 
is, in the plural nominative, likewise, masfiya (withcAa, mashyi-cha), here 
I am nevertheless convinced that this plural mashyOf or mnsfiyd, is not an 
abbreviation of mashy/in from mmhyth (J. 60^), as in no other part of 
Zend Grammar ai a or juu d stands fur ds: I am persuaded that this 
form belongs to the neuter. Ihe replacing, however, of the plural mas¬ 
culine by neuUis rests upon a deep internal feeling of the lan g uag e; 
for in the plural number it is clear that gender and personality are fiir in 
the back ground. The personality of the individual is lost in the alistract 
infinite and inanimate plurality; and so far we can but praise the Zend 
ior its evitation of gender in the plural. We musf blame it, however, in 
this point, that it docs not, in all places, bring the adjectives or pronouns 
into concord with the substantives to which they refer, and that in this 
respect it exhibits a downright confusion of gender, and a disorder which 
luiB very much impeded Uie inquiry into this subject. Thus, e.g. vUpa 
anaghra-raoduio (not mocA-S), “all lights which have had no beginning"; 
t'uarb (fern.) iata ov'thrayb (masc.) iatOf “three hundred”; ehathtodrd 
(masc.) hia “four hundred." In general the numbers “three’' and 
“ four " appear to have lost the neuter ; hence, also, thrayb esq/h-a, "three 
nights,” chathivdro mi/’H-a, “ four nights": in Vend. p. 237, on the other 

lioud, stands^tdnamyri,“ those persons who . . 1 divide thus nar-a 

although 
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principle often quoted, been again shortened, and remains 
onjy in monosyllabic bases and before annexed parades. 
The Gothic and Zend, in this respect, stand [O. Ed, p. St67.] 
very remarkably upon one and the same footing; for fAd, 

’ “ A«c,” is used (for i/td, §. 69.), from THAa ; Acd, for 

HVAa^ but daurd, from DAURA, as, in Zend, juu^ td, 
heBCt" ydf **qiuE," opposed to agha, **pcc&dqT 
from agha. It cannot, therefore, be said of the Gk>thic that' 
the a of the base lias been dropped before that of the termi- 

although the form might also belong to a themo nara, which slso ocean, 
but much less frequently tlian nar\ whence also, cLewhere, tliet masculine 
mr-6 tad-chOf **and those persons.” From the theme vdcA, ^^word," 
“speech,” we find frequently vdch-a (also, erroneously ns it appears, 
vach-n)\ eg. Vend. S. p.84, 

vdcha humata huctahmriita^ "verbabene-cogitatoj bemAicta^bene-peraota.‘* 
From ^ja»A)t^A) ashavan^ “ pure,” occurs very often the neuter plural 
adivana-a: us, however, die theme aslutvan sometimes, too, oltliongh 
very rarely, extends itself unorganically to euhavanay diis form proves less 
(though it be incorrect) that the neuter asluivan-a should be derived from 
the uuorganic extremely rare Obhavanaj tluin from the genuine and most 
common ashamn^ in the wenh cases ashaun or mhaon. Participial forms,* 
too, in n/ are vciy common in thu neuter plural; and 1 liave never found 
any ground for nssuniiug that the Zend, like the P^i and Old High dir< 
man, has extended the old paiticipinl theme by a vowel addition. In 
the Vend. S., p. 119, we find on accusative agha aiwtsUitdr-at **peccata 
corrmnptntia{Xy* Anquetil renders both expressions together by “/a 
carrupiim du cmir" (II. 227.); but probably aiwi~sitdra stands fof 
-esUaraj and means literally “ the destroying'’ (cf. flf ArsAt, intrans. “to 
be ruined”). So much is certain, that aiwi is a preposition (p. 42), and 
tar is the suffix used in the formation of the word (^. 144.), which is in 
the strong coses for; and from this example it follows, os also from atAa~ 
van-ttf that where there are more forms of the theme than one, the Zend, 
like the Sanskrit (see Gramm. Grit. r. Ib5. c ), forms the nominative, ac¬ 
cusative, and vocative plnral from the stronger theme. 1 refrain from ad¬ 
ducing other examples for the remarkable and not to have been expected 
proposition, that the Zend, in variance from the Sanskrit, fonns its plural 
neuters according to the principle of the Latin nomin-a, Greek rdXdt-a, 
Gothic najiidn-a or namn-a. 
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nation, for it could not be dropped, because the base-vowel 
and termination have been, from the first, concrete. Hie old 
lengfth of quantity might, however, be weakened: this is 
the fate of long vowels especially at the end of words. It 
cannot, therefore, be said of the Greek rd $S>pa and the* 
Latin dona, that tlie a entirely belongs to the termination. 
This a is an old inheritance of the oldest date, from the 
time when the second declension, to use the expression, 
terminated its bases with d. This d has* since then be¬ 
come, in Greek, o or c (§. 20 i.), in Latin, u, o, or e, and has 
piaintained its ancient quality only in the plural neuter, 
and the a, which lias grown out of d+d, has become 
shortened. Tliis d, however, in contrast with its offspring 
Uf e, ii, may even pass for a more weighty ending, which 
unites base and termination, than if Bmpo or Btope, dono, 
done, stood ns the plural neuter. 

232. Bases in i and u may, in Zend, suppress their final 
vowel before the termination, and « may be suppressed and 
replaced by lengthening the base-vowel: thus we read in 
the Veqd. S. })p. 16 and 48, (/nra, “ hills,” from 

(see p. 196, Note f): on the other hand, p. 313, gaiiis 
(^m.). That which Anqiictil (II. 268.) renders by “?me 
action qui empk-he de jms^er h punt, le pechf ctmfre nature” 
runs in the firiginal (p. 119), Aj<3g7cQ>juuyAj 

u(jhu amlperctha skyaotlina y6 nar6-vaipaya, 

[G. Ed. p. 268.] i. p. “ tlie sins which stop the bridge^ the 
actions which and here it is evident that nmipereUui 

stands for for perelu means actually “bridge.”* 

* Barnouf’s MS. divides tlius, mUi pervtha, whicli is following Olsliau- 
sen (p. 6), but with tlie various reading annpvretha. I have no ground 
for asBuming that in Zend there exists a prejiosition and, “ without/^ so 
that and pkrettui night mean ** without a bridge "; and tliatperelu would, 
in th^*singular instrumental, form perethwa otpervlava, I suppose, tliere- 
fore, tliat phetu nay be conjoined with the preposition «, jand then the 
negative an have been prefixed. 
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But a final u may also be retained, in the form of a Mmi- 
vowel, either pure or with China: the latter form I recognise 
in ydtava (Vend. S. p. 120 ; in Olshausen, p. 7), 

which can only be the plural accusative of ydhh 

for it stands with agha, **peccata; and in the' same 
page in Olshausen occurs a derivative of ytllu in the accu¬ 
sative singular, viz. ydlumentem, “the magi¬ 

cian,” “gifted with magic” (according to Anquetil, 

I render, therefore, ay ha y/Uava literally by “the sins of 
sorcery’* (Anqiietil, “/a magie trh mauvahe**); and in An- 
quetil's Vocabulary is (p. 467) y6thvaim, the 

regular plural genitive of our base yd/u, which means, 
therefore, “ of the sorceries ”; while Amjuetil faultily gives 
it the meaning of the derivative (inagiciens)^ and, ac'cording 
to his custom, takes this oblique case for a nominative. 
An example of a neuter plural form without Guna is at V. 8. 
p. 1*22, hhulva “ the Indies”; with hapt'i licndut “the 

seven Indies” (Anq. II. p. 27U). It has the epithet us-astar-a 
(“up-starred?''') in opposition to 

Jaus astarhn hhidiim, “ to the ill-starred (.'^) [G. Ed.^. 269.] 

Indies.'* An example, in wdiich the suppressed termination in 
a u base is repLaced by lengthening the final vowel, is the very 
frequently occurring vfihu, ‘‘goods,'' from >^\lfv6hu. 

233. The interrogative base ki (cf. quis, quid), which in 
Sanskrit forms only the singular nominative-accusative,(neu¬ 
ter) fuiif ki-m, but is elsc’where replaced by ka ; whence, in 
Zend, Art-/, “ whatthis base, the use of which is very 
limited, forms in Zend the plural neuter ky-a^\ and 


» V.S.p. 311. A)»«>ijai(3jus^ 

j>\ 3 j 7(3 kya avU^ mclut y6i hhai ydthahva thria dmruta (erro- 
ncoD'sly tJo'h Amrutn), ** Whnl are the words which are thrice said in the 
prayers (songs) V* The masculine forms aStS and ydi can here, accordiqg 
to Note at §. 231, occasion no difficulty. So also V. S. p. 85^ kya 

before 
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tiiis form is the more important, since we still require 
examples which can be relied upon, in which, the i of the 
base is not suppressed before the termination o (above, 
gara for j^airy-a), although it may with reason be conjec¬ 
tured, that, in accordance with the abovementioned hendiHH 
and ytUav-Ot forms also like vctiry-a or vairay-Ot from vairh 
were in use. As in Gothic, neuter substantive au d adjec¬ 
tive bases in i are wanting, the numeral base THJtl, 
“ three, and the pronominal base /, “ he,” are very im¬ 
portant, for the neuter cases under discussion, in which 
they form Xhriy-a {fhriyn hundut “three hundred”) and iy-a, 
according to the priiicijile of the Sanskrit monosyllabic 
forms, of which the i sound lias iipt passed into its simple 
semi-vowel, but into iy\ thus, in Sanskrit, finn bhiy-d, from 

bltC 

5i34. The Sanskrit gives, in place of the Zend-European 
neuter a, an ^ i, perhaps as the weakening of a former a 
[G. Ed. p. 270.] (§, 6.) ; the final vowel of tlie base is length- 

’ ened, and between it and the case termination a euphonic n 
is i)laccc} (§. 133.); hence vdrt-n-i* 

madfid-n-i,^ TJie bases which terminate with a single con¬ 
sonant ^ n and t r being excepted—^jircfix to it a nasal. 


before the mosenyne ratavd kya ratav6, 

“ which arc the lords" ?). 

* According to a euphonic law (Gram. Crit. r. 84^), an n following 
after ;Cr, and some other Ictteri^ is, under cerfain conditions, changed into 

■|^n ^0 Vedas, the nt in a bases is freqacntly found suppressed j e,g. 
f^iQT vwiod, “ omnia" from vistva. In this way the Sanskrit is connected 
with the Zend vitpOf tibpd-chu : but perhaps tliis coincidence is only exter¬ 
nal; for os the Sanskrit nowhere uses ancutcr terminationo, can¬ 

not well be deduced from vlspa+a, hut can only he explained ns an ah- 
breriation of the d-wi, which likewise occurs in the V^das, ns also 
purd," nmlta," « magaa," is used for W^parTm ^Rosen's Spec. pp. 9 , 10). 
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and after s and n the preceding vowel is lengthened; hence 
vachdnsi, ndmdn-i. Into relation with tliia t 

might be brought the neuter inflexion of qucs {quai) and hte~c 
ihaic) which stand in Latin very isolated; qua is, however, 
still tolerably distant from the Sanskrit Erfftf itd-n-t, while it 
is nearly identical with the neuter dual % M from Aa-lhi 
(§.212.). Since, however, the antiquity of this dual termination 
is supported by the Zend, the plural form Mni stands on the 
other side isolated, and its age is tliercby rendered doubtful; 
as, moreover, the Latin, in the verb also, has introduced a 
termination originally dual into the plural*; [G. Ed. p. 271.] 

we cannot avoid recognising in the Latin plural qtia a 
remnant as true as possible of tlie Sanskiit dual ^ M 
23.'). We give here a general view of the formation of 
the plural nominative, .‘iiid of the vocative, identical with 
it and the neuter accusative: 


swsKHir. 

/)M). 

ORI TK. 

L\TIN. 

UTlllIVN. 

Goniic. 

ni. vriMs, 

• 

vchrkdonhu,^ \vKoit 

■ 

hip’-t. 

ivilkai, 

vu^ds. 

ra. tth 


to/. 

is-ix 

tie,t 

thau 

n. dAnu-n-i, 

dditiy ■ 

^(opa, 

dona. 

• 

■ ■ • ■ 

daura. 

f. ji/nvAs, 

hizL'do, 

Xwpai, 

tvrrne. 

rankm. 

gibos. 


II- The tvrmination tib oiibwerti to Greek tov from ror, not to 

^ or IT ta, Greek rr. Willi respect to the otherwise remarkable 
declension of quij and of Akr, wliich is akin to it, 1 would refer prelimi¬ 
narily to my treatise " On the Influence of Pronouns in the formation of 
AVoidb” (by F. Dummler), p. 2. 
t See §. 229. 

I This form belongs not to the base TA (=1! to), whence, in the sin¬ 
gular, Utrtf and nearly all the other eases; but to TIA, whence, tlirongh 
the influence of tlie t, tie has been developed (cf. p. 174, Note* and 
§. 103.); ^24 whence, in the dative dual and plural, tie-m, tic-ms. The 
nominative plural is, however, without a case, termination. The original 
form 77il corresponds to die Veda n tya, mentioned in 194.; while 
the base ^ sya (uf thya, see $. 55.) is fully declined in Lithuoman in the 
form of SZIE, and 'in the plural nominative, likewise without inflexion, 
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saYissut. 

ZCNU. 

OBEBK. 

LATIR. UTBDAK. GOTHIC. 

f. • ids, 

trio, 

TCU, 

is4ae, tes, t/ids.* 

m. faimj-ax. 

paiiy-6* 

voffi-eq, 

/iost’-cs,t . •. . gasta-s. 

f. priiatf-m, 

&fr^y-6* 

iropTi-cg, 

me8i~es,i(iU'y-8, anstei-s. 

n. vdrf-n-i, 

var'-Ot 

i$pi-a, 

• 

» lie ■ • • • 

rn 

hj-a,l 

t • % • 

. 

Pf. bhamhymty-as, 

bushyaintif-6,'' 

f 

• ■ • • 

• ••• ■•tl 

Sm. sumv-(is, 

• 

p(ih}-6* 

l^dv-eq, 

pem-8, sanu-s, gmyu-8. 

? f. tamv-ns, 

tnnv-d,* 

ir/rv-cs, 

8ocru-s, .... handyu-8. 

^n. madhu-n-i\ 

maJhv-a, 

pedv-a, 

ppcu-a, . 

f. vadhw-ax, 


• •as 

• ••• 

m.f.ydn-os, 

gm-s,% 


l}OV“€St ^ ■■■■ 


is ssie. From the pronominal dccicnaion the form te (from /a) has found 
its way into the declension of the adjective also: so tliat the hose GERA, 
“good/' forms several cAscs from GERIE; viz. dat. da. gerk-m for 
gem-m, dat. pi. gene-ms for gera-ms, and nom. pi. ger'i for gerai. This 
qeri appears to stand in most complete agreement with the Latin nomina¬ 
tives of the corresponding declension {Imit, hipl)] Imt the differenec be¬ 
tween the two languages is this, that tlie t nfbon} (for botio-i) belongs to 
die termination, while ger) is void of termination, and stands for gerie 
(nnalogotis with iie), hut tills latter for gerie-i (cf. yaumkkie-i.) 

* Seep. 103, Note 1. 
t Seep. 1070. 

1 To this kg-a, from ki-a, corresponds sarprisingly the Latin qm-a 
{quumatn^ quiane), if, ns I scarce doubt, it is a plural neuter, as good is a 
singular neuter (cf. Max. Sclunidt “ De jjron. Giwro et Latino^ p. 34). 
In die moaning ^ that," (/uta is cleat ly shewn to be on accusative: the 
meaning “ because ” is leas apt for diiscose, and would be better expressed 
by on instrumental or an ablative; but in die singular qiiod we must be 
content to sec the idea “because” caressed by an accusative. On die 
odier hand, quo, among other meanings, signifies “ whither,” a genuine 
accusative signification in {Sanskrit grammar. Without the support of 
quod wc might conjecture dint an instrumental singular had been pre¬ 
served in qim, after the analc^ of poity-a, for pstitL 

§ Wo might expect gav^gavai-cha, ^^bomgue;" but wo read 
geus In the Vend. S. p. 253, L, 0, in combination With the pronominal 
neuters au^ au^ yd, “quee,” whicl^ according to ^.231, 

Note, cannot surprise us. ^ * 
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tXNSKaiT. 

ZCN1>. 

OREEK. 

LITIN. UmOiN. OOTBIC. 

f. 

ndv-os. 

a • a 0 

vd{fyes. 

a 

■ ••a laaoa aaaa 

a 

f 

• 

vtk’h-as, 

vdch-6* 

oir-cr, 

voces,t .••• •••, 

in. 

bharant-ah 

barhitd,* 

t/tepovT-e^, 

ferent-es,i .... fgand-s. 

m. 

dimdn-as, 

• 

aaman~d, 

Salpov-c^t 

sermortrestf . {jJmaths. 

n. 

ndmdn-if 

m\mnn-a, 

rdAav-a, 

nomin~at .... numda-q. 

m. 

bbrdtnr-ns, 

bratar-d,* 

warep-cf. 

^rqfr-cs, i* .... a...!^ 

f. 

diihUar-ttSt 

dughdhar-d,* 

dvyarep-c^, rnatr-es, t dtigler-is, .... 

m. 

ddtdr-as, 

ddtdr-d,* 

Sarijp-e^, 

dat5r-e8,\ . *3 

n. 

vachdns-i, 

vachanh~a,^ 

e7re(ar)-o, 

oj)sr-Q, ...at ...a H 


THE ACCUSATIVE. 

236. The bases which end with a short vowel annex 
n in Snnski'it, and lengthen the final vowel of the base; 
hence, vrikAn, pntin, sumn, &c. We might 
imagine this n to be related to the m of the singular ac¬ 
cusative, as in the verb tlie termination dn? (ist pers. 
sing, imperative) has clearly proceeded from vnfi? 4mL Tlie 
cognate dialects speak, however, in favour of Grimm's acute 
conjecture, that the Sanskrit n is, in the accusative plural 
masculine, an abbreviation of nv,|| which has remained en¬ 
tire in the Gothic— vulfn-ns, ymti-m, snnu-ns, —but has been 
divided in the other sister languages; since the Sanskrit, 
according to. §. 04., has given up the latter of the two con- 

* See p. 163. Note J 

t See Notet in preceding page. 

t The Gothic r bases annex in the plural a u, and can therefore be 
contrasted no farther with the cognate languages. BltOTHAR becomes 
BROTHRU, whence brothtyu^a, &c., acccrdiiig to the analogy of aunyu-a. 

} Or vadieulia. Thus we read Vend. S. p 127, nemenha, 

which, I think, pust be regarded as accusative' of nimd (iRW namnr' 
“adoration"), and as govenied by i beriithra, “from him 

who brings,” “from him offering." 

II The Old Pmsnah, too, exhibits in tlie occ. pi. ns, a.g. tiiva-na, nonpar. 
Respecting the VSda temiination nr, from na, see ^.517. Remark. . 


[G. Ed. p.273 
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sonants, and has lengthened, as it appears, in eompensa- 
tion !br this, the final vowel of the base*; while the Greek 
[G. Ed. p. 274.] Kukovs has preserved the sibilant, but has 
permitted the v to volatilize to i;.f In fact, Kvko-vs has the 
same relation to \vkovs that Tvnrov<rt has to Tvxroveri, from 
[G. Ed. p. 276.] TVTtrovri.X For Trocri-a;, we could 

not, however, expect a wdo-i^;, ix^~vs, as the Greek makes the 
i and V bases in all parts similar to the bases which terminate 
with a consonant, which, in Sanpkrit, have as for a termi¬ 
nation ; ^ hence padas = itoBas: and even in the most 
vigorous period of the language ns could not have attached itself 
to a consonant preceding. This as for ns may be compared with 

* Thus vriknn for vrikans; as, whence the accusative. 

vidwAns-am, in the uninflccted nominative vtdtodh^ 

{“sapiens"). 

t As the V also passes into t {jiQtis for nOeuSf iEolic Tw(miSf fiiXais for 
Tv^|rav(T)s, luXavs), Ilartung (1. c p. 2G3) is correct in expliuning in this 
bcnbc the t in iEolic accusative forms like vofutis, roif trrpaniyois, &c. As 
regards, however, the feminine accusatives like ficya\€usf TrouciXatr, reijuatr, 
quoted by him, I believe that they have followed the analogy of the mas¬ 
culines, from which they sufficiently disthiguisli their gender by the a 
preceding the t; we cannot, however, thence inftqrf tliat also the first and 
specially feminine dedension had originally accusatives in vs, as neither 
has the Gothic in the corresponding declension on ns, nor does the San¬ 
skrit exhibit an >1 (see $.287., and cf. Eosk in Voter’s Tables of Compa¬ 
rison, p. C2). 

X It cannot be said tliat rvirrovo-t proceeded from Tvarovrm, a truly 
monstrous form, whicli never existed in Greek, while the rvarovn before 
ns answers to all the requirements of Greek Grammar, as to that of the 
whole base, since o-m corresponds to the Sansk anii, Zend hiti, Gotli.nfV 
and from the singular rt (Dor.), in the plural nothing else than vn can be 
expected. But to arrive at ovo-i from ovri it is not requisite to invent 
first BO Strange a form os oi/ro-t; for that ovri can become ovo-i is proved 
by the drcumstonce that,the latter has octnally arisen from it, by the 
very usual transition of T into S, and the not rare vocalization of the 
to Y, as also in Sanskrit, in all probability, us has arisen .from nt 
(cf. p. 172, Note*), of which more hereafter. But if in the dative plural, 
indeed, ov-m has arisen from ovr-o-i, not from ov-o-i (Xeovo-i not dai/iovai), 

we 
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the Ionic urat, aro, for vtou, vto, a form which has extended 
from the places where the vocalization of the v wia necessaiy, 
to those also where v might be added (veire/darai, rerpa- 
tpOTOi ; then^ also, wenavaratf ieeic\idrai, &c. for vinavvreu, 
KetcAivrcu). This comparison with the 3d person plural ap¬ 
pears to me the more in point, as, in my opinion, the n 
in the presupposed forms, like vrikaiis, patiM, 
\uKovSt has the same object that it has in the 3d - person 
plural; viz. allusion to plurality by extending (nasalizing) 
the syllable preceding the sign of personality. The in¬ 
troduction of a' nasal is an admixture which is least of all 
foreign, and comes nearest to the mere lengthoiing of an 
already existing vowel. 

237. Feminine bases witli a final vowel follow in San¬ 
skrit the analogy of consonantal bases; but with the sup¬ 
pression of the a,* thus s for as or- iis ; they may perhaps, 
too, never have had as, for else hence would have arisen, 
as in the masculine, a simple n : to the [G. Ed. p.- 270.j 


we must remember that theabandoament of the n before case terminations 
beginning with a consonant is a very old and therefore pre-Greek pheno¬ 
menon, which is not to be accounted for in the Greek, and wherefore no 
compensation is to be required for tbc v, which has been dropped. But 
evpn if it were so, we must still be satisfied, if the demand for compen¬ 
sation for a lost p remains unfulfilled in several places of grammar; for 
there are two kinds of euphonic alteration in all languages: the (me, 
which has acquired the force of a general law, makes its appearance under 
a similar form on each similar occasion, while the other only irregularly 
and occasionally' shews itself. 

*’Monosyllabic bases only have preserved the a as the case sigpi in 
the singular nominative 137.); hence, strty-or, **feminaa,” 

Mimas, *‘'terras” from stri, There is scarce a doubt 

that this form originally extended to polysyllabic bases also; for besides 
the Greek, the Zend also partly ovinces this ($. 238.), as also the circum¬ 
stance that in the actual condition of the Sanskrit language the accu-'<^< 
sative plural shews, in general, an inclination to weaken itself, and thus 
contrast itself more submissively with the imperious nominative ($. 120.). 
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feminine gender, too, the. weD-soigidi^g Ionic a » more suit- 
Able than n. In general, the Sanskrit feminineB in other pai'ts 
of grammar cast off the n, which is annexed by masooUnes 
and neuters (§. 133.). Moreover, the Gothie alBo, in feminine 
d bases, gives no ns, but it appears that thds =? tds (eas, 
has) is a pure dowry from the ancestral house; and when the 
feminine i and u bases in Gothic^ by forms like i-na, u~ns, 
assimilate themselves to the masculines, tliis may be regarded 
as a disguise of gender, or a deviation caused by the example 
of tlie •masculines. The consonant bases follow tlie ex- 

r 

ample*of the Indian, but have lost the a, as in the nomi¬ 
native (§.«*227.); hepce, Jiyand~s, ahman-s, for fiifand-as, 
. ahman-m. 

23S. Feminines with a short final vowel lengthen it, to 
compensate, as it appears, for the suppression of the a ; 
thus priti-s is formed from prity-as, and tanil-s 

from ttmw-as. The Greek certainly presents, in this re¬ 
spect, only a casual coincidence, tlirough forms in 
which, however, are not restricted to the feminine, and 
stand at the same time, in the nominative, for i-e;, v-es» 
The Zend, like the Greek, follows in its i and u bases the 
analogy of the consonantal terminations; hence, 
poi/y-6 (paity-as-cha,) pasv-d (jpasv-al-cha, or, with 

Guna, paitay-d, pakiv-6. In feminine bases in i, u, occur at 
times also the forms t-s, d-s, corresponding to the Sanskrit; 
os, mantes " (Vendidad S. p. 313.), 

crefc^,“recfas,” “ ureHtes," 

**ponfr9.^ 

239. Masculine bases in^i a, where they are not replaced 
by the neuter (§. 231. Note), have, in the accusative, an (cf. §.61.); 
as, *'^os," often occurs, mazistan, *‘maxi- 

f/ios (Vend. S. p. 65.). The sibilant is retained before the 
IjG. Ed. p. 277.] particle Mp cha, and these forms can be 

^piously quoted; as, ameshani-cha, '* non- 


* Cf. Yddic forms ip dn. 
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oofintvent^sgtte'*; moMtkrani’eha, **«effiUHiei^*^ 

aSifnani^tt, "Ugnafue^i vAi- 

tryani-i^a$ ** agricoUu^.''* i^eIormM^M'^p7>M^‘aihaur‘ 
runyani-chaj**prefi^fl^ensque^' (V. & p. 65.), is remarkable, as 
there » no reason elsewhere to assume a theme athnutmag 
aiid this form would accordingly shew that consonantal bases 
also could assume the-Inflexion ns, with an unavoidable 
auxiliary vowel however; unless, indeed, we are to suppose 
that, in the perverted feeling of the language, it has been 
introduced by the preponderating analogy of the q bases. 
More important, therefore, than this athtmr- 

unans-cha are the accusatives nareust **homines'' 

and sirens, '^idellas," which occur very frequently; 

while from ^^jui Star, ** fire," we ha^e found, not 
dthr-eus, but \7<aM 6.thr~^ in which it is to be remarked 
that Atar distinguishes itself from other words in r in this 
point also, that it forms, in the nominative singular, not 
Ata, but dtars. But how is the termination eus 

to be explained ? I believe in no other way but from 
ani, by changing the n into a vowel, as in [G. £d. p. 278.] 
Koyovs; after which, according to §. 31., the ai a has be¬ 
come ^ e : the sibilant, however, which, after ai a and ^ an, 
is M s, must, after > u, appear as s. • We actually find, too, 
in the V. S. p. 311, nh-ani in the sense of a dative: 


* I formerly thought I ^nld, through forms of this kind, qaete the 
introduction of a enphomc » in Zend, according to the analogy of §, 90. 
But if this introduction cannot be proved by cases, in which no ground 
exists for the assumption of an ori^nal sibilant, preserved merdy by the 
particle ai^ cha (cf. §§. Sh\ 207.228.), then the above examples are the 
more important, in order to supply a fresh proof that ns is the original 
designation of masculine plural accusatives of themes terminating with a 
vowel. The superlative v^rSthnusahitema (of which 

hereafter) may be regarded as derived from a participial nominative. OtHbr 
cases, whidi might suggest occasion to aasume, in Zend, a enpluinio aaflef A> 
», have been nowhere met with by me. 

8 
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<. rn^idd ahwA aahadnd, &c»*'il<i qmidmm hominUnitt maffne^Jl^in / 

puH^y • •* 

« 940. As a in Sanskrit occum the most often of all letters 
as the termination of masculine bases, and we cannot mis-, 
take, in the histoiy of our family of languages, the disposi¬ 
tion in the sunken state of a language to introduce, by an 
unorganic additiob, the more inconvenient consonantal de¬ 
clension into that of the vowels, 1 cannot therefore think 
, that ^itr admits of any doubt, that the New Persian plural 
termination dSj'wl^ch is restricted to the designation of 
animate creatures, is identical with the Sanskrit An in 
the masculine plur al accusative : thus, fnardAn» ho~ 

ntineSf" answers to mnrti/An, ** morlaleh^ “AoTwine*.”* 

241. If, then, the termination ^ An» applied to animate 
beings, belongs to a living being in the old language, the 
inaninoate neuter will be fitted to gi\e us information re¬ 
garding that New Persian plural termination which is 
appended to the appellations of inanimate objects. A 
suflix, in the formation of words which is peculiarly 
„the property of the neuter, is a& (§. 128.]^ which is still 
more frequently used in Zend than in Sanskrit. In the 
plural, these Zend neuters form anha or enha 56\ 235.); 
and with this ha is evidently connected the lengthened U 
' hd m New Persian ; thus, roz-hA, “days," answers to 
Zend raochanha, “ lights." Many New Per¬ 

sian words have been compared with New German words, 

*[O. Ed.p. 279.] and ofmn, too, correctly; but, except 
through the medium of the Sanskrit and Zend, it could not 
hava^been conjectured that our W&rter'^ is, in respect to its 
texjiiination, related to ^the New Persian hA. As, i^wever, 
Gerpiaq has, from its earliest period, repeatedly 
ofapngod, 8 into r, and a into i (fater e), 1 have no 
. . . ■ 

*^'iniss in fipaoish tbs whole plorsl lim4l>e tenoiaatimsf the Iisfin 

ssibssMve. 
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donl^iths Higil|.jEWiAjl^ 

mAn it! appeqtvBOeiii theplanlin mpy 

man neuters, is identical with the SaDsMt nepteMolik^ 


at; e. g. hniir, "houses," cAo^, "ealTes" (e&Gr£niii 4 
pjn 682 and 631 ).* . ^ - *, ' 

842. Here follows a general view of the aceusative Uft^ 
mation: , •f 


¥ 



SiMSKUT. 

ZEND. 

grebe. 

UTIN. 

HTSoav. Qoisiai. 

m. 

vrikdn, 

vehrka^, 

• 

hoKO-l/f, 

lupo-t, 

tdttA-t, vu^nM, 

n. 

ddnd-n-t. 

dAta, 

dupUf 

dona, 

..«. dawNtt 

f. 

jikwd‘8f 

kixvd-o, 


Urm-i,. 

ranhd-t, gtbd^, * 

f. 


fd'O, 

To-r, 

is*fd-s. 

la-t, ihd~t, * 

m. 

pafi-iit 

paity-d,f 

wdb’i-af, 

host'-etf 

.... geutnyf. 

f. 

hhiy-as, 

djrihj-d.f 

ffd/OTi-ar, 

mess'-es, 

% 

aesa 6na« 

f. 

prtti-8, 

^r(ti-8, 

itofm-s, 

a a a • 

dwy% antti-nt. 

n. 

vdrf-n-i. 

var-a, 

i8pt-af 

man-a," 

* 

aaai« aaa< 

n. 

• • • a 

hya. 

• • a e 

• ■ a • 

....' * 

f. 

bhavUhygniirSt bdshyaint^-g,\ 

• a a e 

• a a • 

[G.Ed.p.880.]^ 

m. 

tdnd-n. 

pa&v-d,^ 

ixQv-as, 

pectt-t. 

sund^, sunu-fif. 

f. 

bhuv-as, 

/an^^d,t 

wiTD-ar, 

• 

a a a 0 

ae^a aeti 

f. 

bmd-9, 

hziid-t. 

Tthv-^f 

aocru-ty 

.... hf^pduria, 

m. 

madM-n-i, 

ma^V‘a,i 

Itedv-a, 

pecu-a, 

¥ 

aaia laiO 


¥ 


MM * 

* This ir, however, 14 treated hi declei»ion as if the theme oiig^ly 
terminated uiii, and would thus^ in Sanskrit, he eta. Henc^ compat^ 
with thS dative h&dra-m (from Adstra-m, ^ 168 .), the nom. BccaB„^|hUr 
appears an abbnviation. fin the rdation of oar tr to the Sansikrit at 
isnottherebydistarbed, because in general, most of the origbaloonsonSiitiil, 
tenninations in High German have leoeived nnoiganic vow 4 additiwii* 


Cf.pp. 146 aad.f 91 ,G.£d. Note. More legatding this heieafWr. 'j 
t See p. 176 , Q. Ed. Note.!. 

^ This fbtm' is further confirmed fagr pde^aona^nnil 

which signifies the hind part of the body (^ 189 >), bal lidinf’ 
usedintheBemeof “blow on the hinder part of the bfdy^j and 


manner it occurs in the 16 tb Fargard of the Vmd,: 

*8 2 ^ ~ M .. 
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UnEBlT. 

f. • vadli^Bt 

t nSv-oB. 
ft vAehratt 
iDt bhar(U-(Ut\^ 

m. (Uman-oB, 

n. nUimdn-i, 

m. 

^t duhitttTB,^ 
m. dAtprii,^ 

Dt vachdns’i, 


' tMMo 

• OiSSSX. 

9 

unii* utaqa/k 

tooiaio. 

• V * ft 

pdu-Si 

ft ft ft ft 

ftftftft ftftft* 

bov-es, .. • • 

k 

^ ft ft ft ft 

ft ft ft ft 

e e ft ft 

va(0-afi 

ftSfte SftftS 

ft • ft ft 

Jvdeh- 4 ,^ 

dw-af. 

voc-es, ... • 

• ftftft 

bar^t- 6 ,\ 

f^povv’os, femA-est . ■. • 

‘ fiyand’B, 

ahnanS,^ 

daliiov~aSf 

8 ermn-h ,.... 

ahmcairt. 

ndntan-a, 

rdXav-a, 

nmin-a, .... 

namdn-o. 


hrdthf'evs? •fforep-a^, fratr-esf . 

dvyhdher-eia? dvyarep-as, matr-es, dvyter-esi .... 

ddthr-eus? bor^p-as, daior-it, . 

vachanh^a, . eire((T)-a, oper-a, . 


THE INSFEUMENTAIa 

[G. Ed. p. 281.] 243. The formation of this case, and what is 
connected with it, has been already explained in §§.215—224.; 
it is therefore sufficient to give here a comparison of the forms 
which correspond to one another in the cognate languages. 


ha/Aa tkyadthndrvarSza atha bavaitUi piSid-tattoOf " hoc pro facH’peraetkne 
turn wnt verbera posUriori eorpori ityUcta ” (Anqaedl, Geftd qui odpimet 
eiUeadbnoeracoiqiabkdutanqfour). la regard to the andpftietta, men- 
tioned at §.232., it ia farther to be noticed that the fA can only be 
oocaaioned by a od w that haa bemi dropped (§. 47.), for the theme of the 
somdndug anbataative ia per^tUf not phWiu (Vend. S.pp. 813 
and 862, twice). 

* Irregularly from a theme vn pd (§• 132.}, for yao-oa. The 
Zend ja 9 >AU(a gdm (alao ^), which often occuia, leata on the 
atnngthened Sanakpt form if| y4»; ao that in reapect of the atrong and 
weak caaea (§. 129.), the relation in thia word ia diatorted. In the nomi- 
nstiTi, hi inatance^ we ahonld expect gduif and in tbs accnaatjve 
ffBiu, rather than vice vend. 
t Sea p. 168, Note t 
t Set 1.129. 

{ See §. 127. Note and §.849. Note 
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by whidi a snimnary Tiew of the s&bjeot may be assisted. 
As the German* in its singular dati^,* u identical with 
the Sanskrit-Zend instrumental, it is hbnco‘*dedacible that 
its character m (for h see §. 215 J, in |he diitive pluAtb 
myst rather be regarded as an abbreviation of 
than ns belondng to the dative-ablative termination 
bhyas; althougn it approaches equdly near to the two old 


terminations. 




gASBXUT. 

ZEin>. 

OBKEK. 

LATIN. LITBUAN. 

OOTB. DAT. 

m. vriki bhis, 

• 

• • e e 

Oeo^iv, 


vuycHn, 

vrikA-iSf 

lehrkd-iSf 

• • • e 

.... toiMro-is, 

e • e • 

f. jihwA-bhis, 

hixvd-bist 

e t • t 

.... ranko-mis, gib6~m. 

prUi-bhhtt 

d/ritt-b^Sf 

■ ■ ■ • 

. .« . awi-mis, 

ansti-m. 

m. sunu^his. 

pa\u~bh, 

e ■ • • 

.... sunu-mU, 

sum-m. 

f. nau-bhis, 

■ • • • 

vav-^ivt 


. .^. 

m. dlma*~bhh» 

mma-his, 

e e • e 

■ 

ahma-m. 

n. ndjna-bhU, ndma-bist 

• • e e 


namn am. 


n. vaehd-bhiStf veuM-htStf 


[G Ed p. 282.1 


THE DATIVE, ABLATIVE. • 

244. Mention has already been made of the suffix of ^ 
these two cases in §. 215. Only the s of the Latin bus has 
been left in the first, second* and (according to Nonius) 
occasionally, also* in the tourth declension; for the i of 
lupi-St tPrn~Sj speci-s (for speci-bus from specu-hus), must be 
allotted to the base. Lupi-s stands for hpo-bm, as evinced 
by ambfhbus, duo-bm. From o~bus (by lightening the final 
vowel of the base, o, u, from an original a* §. 6.), as ocenrs 
in the beginning of compounds (muUbplex for mudtwplex 
or of which hereafter), the language arrived' at 

i-6t»* (parvirbus, amim-bus, dii-bu% cf. Hartung* p. 251). Ih 
the first declension a-bus has been retained with tolerable 


• Vide $.160.Not»t 
t See 1013128. 
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isst 

frequency, but the middle step f-6us is wanting; yet*the 
language has scarcely made the spring from orhut at once 
to hi, but a-but has weakened ilie a of the base to 1, which, 
to compensate for the bu which has been dropped, has been 
lengthened; thus terris from terri~bus, for terra-bus, as 
[G. Ed. p. 283.] ffid/o from mawh. Compare, 


SANSKRIT.* 

m. vrikS-bhyast 

whrkaii-by6i 

LITHUANIAN. 

lupii-s. wilka-m{u)< 

f. jihvjd-bhyas. 

hizvd-byd, 

terri-Sf rank(irm{u)s. 

m. pati-bhyas, 

paiti-byd, 

hosii-hus .■!* 

f. priti-hhyas, 

t1/rifi-hy6, 

messi-bui, awlm{u)i. 

m. hhavhhyanii-bh yas, hdihyninti-byd 

^f•■■e eee« 

m. sdnn-bbyas; 

p(j&u-by6, 

pecu-bus,X sunu~m{ii)i. 

f. xCuj-hhyaSt 

vdi h-p~by6f 

voc-i-bus. .... 

m. bharad-bhyas, 

baren-hyr),^ 

fereni-i-bus, .... 

m. 6tma*-bhyast 

•aimd-ijyd, 

sermonri-bus ,.... 

m. bhrdtri-bhyai. 

brdtar-hbydf 

fratr-i-bu% .... 


THE GENITIVE. 

2ih. The genitive plural in Sanskrit, in substantives 

and adjectives, has the termination dm, in the Zend 
anm, according to §. 61. The Greek tav bears the same re> 
lation to the original form of the termination that eiibav 
does to adaddm (§§. 4. 10.). The Latin has, as usual. 


* See f. 215. , 

t The masculine t bases pass in the plural, by an nnoiganic increment,' 
into a different declension. . And in the dual and dative singular, also, 
PATI had to be given up (Mielcke, p. 35, Rem. 1.). 

\ I have selected the mascultne base PECUf which occurs only in a 
ftw cases, on account of its connection with > pam, and I have car¬ 
ried it through all the cases, and. think, therefore, that 1 may here also 
-give th5 ortpnal u-bus for the cormption i-bus. 

$ See $.224. Note*, p. 24L 
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ppeaenred the labial final nasal in its ori^nal fbnn,,bat 
by its ioflnence has shortened the preoedii^ vowel; hence, 
ped~um {sspad‘dm), the u of which supplies the place of a 
short 0 , as in hipum =s vrikam, [G. Ed. p. 284.] 

The German, like tlie Litlmanion, has dropped tlie final nasal. 
In Gothic^ however, the an A, which has been left, shewsitself 
under two forms, and thereby an unorganic difference has 
been introduced between the feminine genitive termi¬ 
nation and that of the masculine-neuter; since tlie fuller d 
has remained only to the feminine A and n bases. , 

246. Bases ending with a vowel, with the exception, 
partly necessary and partly arbitrary, of monosyllables, 
place, in Sanskrit, a euphonic n between tlie termination and 
tlie base, the final vowel of which, if short, is lengthened. 
This interposition appears to be pristine, since the Zend 
partakes of it, although in a more limited degree; for' 
instance, in all bases in aj a and m A : hence, 
vi^irlM-n-ahmt jihva-n-aiim. To the latter cor¬ 

respond very remarkably the genitives (which occur in 
Old High German, Old Saxon, and Anglo-Saxon, Jn the 


* RegBrdingthe termination i-um in consonantal Itasts, and, vice verad^ 
Rspeedng um in places where i-um might liavc been expected, we refer 
the reader to 126. In adjectives tfie feminine character t mentioned in 
119. may have had its effect, and may have passed over from the femi¬ 
nine to the other genders^ according to the analogy of the Lithnanion 
(p. 174.Note* $. 167.): thns the t of/ennti-um reminds us of the Sanskrit 
femimne trciffY bharenti. The same is the erSe with the i of the neuter 
fam,^refitt-a; it is bequeathed by the deceased feminine tlicme FE~ 
RENTI. On the other liand, contrary to tho opinion preferred in 
126., we must now regard the t before but {e.g. voe-i bun) as a conjnnc- 
tive vowel, like the ^ e in the Zend vAch^e-hgA. Here it is to be observed 
that those consonantal bases, whith admit neither t-a nor i^uw, mitst never¬ 
theless proceed before but to annex an i. In the chapter upon the adjeo- 
tives we "ball recur to the feminine character t; and then treat also of ibo 
iTor e in the singular ablative of the common dialect. 


I* 



■’#1 
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'.cori^ponding dan. of worda) in d-n-d, e-n-a; hjsncer Old 
High German k¥p6m-6. Old Saxon g'Ad-n^d, Anglo-Saxon 
.gife-n-a. 

247. We find the bases in short and long i, in Zend, if 

[G. Ed. p. 285.3 polysyllabic, only with euphonic n: on the 

other hand the monosyllabic i bases annex the termination 
direct, either attaching Guna to the final vowel, or keeping it 
pure; thus,/Ary-anmor f hrag-anm, ** irivmfrom tkri/ voy-anmi 
“avium," from vt. Bases in > u admit both of the annexing' 
the termination direct and of the insertion of the euphonic n ,* 
but 1 find from the mosculine >jjjuq> poAU only pasv-anm: on 
the other hand, I have found from feminine bases like 
t'lnut “body," >jjA)y nayu, “ corpse " (cf. veKvf according to 
$. 21.), hitherto only u-n-anm. With Guna ^^»a}J}A5c9 
paiav-anm would serve as a prototype for the Gothic suniv-S 
with Guna weakened (§. 27). 

248. Pronouns of the third person have, in Sanskrit, 
sAm* for dm; and this may be the original and 

formerly universal form of the case-sufllx, so that dm 
would properly be only the termination of the termination, 
and the s connected with the genitive singular would be 
the chief person. If this is the case, tlie abbreviation of 
this termination in substantives and adjectives must still 
be recognised as very ancient; for the Gothic, which- in the 
plural nominative restricts itself so rigorously'to the old 
limits (§. 228.), gives to the sibilant, in the genitive also, 
DO wider scope; hence fAi-zS (§. 86. s.) = ie-sAdm (for iS- 
sdm, according to §. 21.) pAorum’*; iAi-zo td-8dm% **Aa- 
rum." Here the a, like the 6 of the base THA, THO, 
appears weakened to i (§. 66.): on tlie other hand, the ad* 
jective a and 6 bases, which follow the pronominal de¬ 
clension, have ai-xSt ai-zd; and hlindai-zA ** caecorutn** (for 
hhnda^zi), answers exactly to the Sanskrit ie-iAdm 


* Cf. Ok! Prusiau sonj e.g, in stei-song **Tm¥.’* 
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(from f(u tdm) from tbe base v ia. The High German has 
changed^ the old sibilant to r, as in many other places; 
hence, in Old High German, c^d for thi-xi and fhined, of 
which termination only the r has remained [G. Ed. p. 286.] 

to ns. To the Latin, in like manner, belongs rum for sum 
•(§.22.); hence, .u/orum, ufqrum.* 

249. We give here a general view of the formation of 
the genitive: 

UVSKRIT. ZEND. ORFEK. I A.T1N. UTBDAN’. QOTfllC. 

ni. tnM-n-dm, vUrka-n-anm, \vK-av, lupo-nim, tfift-d, vu^f'-d. 

m.n. iS-sMm, fud-t/tunm, r-^v, isfo-rum, t’-d, 

f. jihwA-n-Am, hiztJChn-anm, %ci)jod*uv, ferra-riim, YanA-d, k^6-n-d.f 


■ * This however, has, like the property of the plural nonpinstive 
{§ 228.), found its way or returned from the pronominal deelenuon 
into the entire second, first, and fifth declension, which is originally iden¬ 
tical with the latter ($1.121 and IS7). •The transplanting of the rupi 
termination into the declendons mentioned was the easier, os all pronouns 
in the genitive plural belong to the second and fint declension. Forms, 
however, remun, espedally in the old languages, which evince that the 
language was not always equally favonrable to the bringing badk the ter¬ 
mination rum {deum, socium, amphorum, dradaman^ agricolum, &c}. 
On the other hand, the termination rum appears also to have attempted 
to fix itself in consonantal bases, with e as conjunctive vowd, if, at least, the 
forms furnished by Varro and Charis.—tovmim, Joverum, lajndmm^ 
regerutny nucerum (llartung, p. 256.)—are to be regarded os correct, and 
do not perhaps stand for hmo-runtf &c. ; as also, in Zend, the base gd may 
extend itself to gava. The Latin rum and Sanskrit Upg^adm lead os to 
expect the Greek (top: this is not met with, however, even in the pro¬ 
noun ; so that the Gaeek. in this respect, stands in the strongest opposition, 
to the Latin. Tie forms in a-av, €-«f (e.g.-oAra^ap, alri-up, dyo^-w, 
ayopt-ap) point, however, to a consonant tnat has been dropped. It is a 
question, therefore, whether universally a 2 (cL 128.), or, as the San- 
skritand Zend lead us to expect, only in pronouns a S, bnt in other words 
of the first and second declension an N has been dropped, as in fu'^m 
from pflCopo. According to this^ Xikur wodld be to be derived firam 
\vxo-F-«r, xttpaup from xopa-p-vp , bnt run fiiom wo-av, r&m from roow, 
-f Old High Germanj see $.246. 
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umxarr. 

snrD. 

OSXIK. 

UTIH. UTBDAX. 

aomc. 

f* tAsAm, 

A-otiJia^,* 

rd-av. 

istarTum, f-A, 

thi‘zA. 

m.n.fray4-flain, 

thray-anm. 

rpMAv, 

trirum, tri-Af 

thriy-i. 

• 

f. priit-nrum, 

Afriti-'n-cnm, 

vopri-av, 

meui-um, awi'-A, 

onsf’-ft 

m. sAnA-n-am, 

pnst-anm, 

IxBv^v, 

pecu-um, iun-A, 

gmh-i. 

f. tanA-n-4m, 

tanu-n-anm, 

TtUV-UV, 

soeru-um, .... 

handiv-i 

Di. f. gav-flm, 

gnv-anm, 

ISo{f)m, 

bov~um, .... 

aaaa 

f. nuriAm, 

a a a a 

va(F)Sv, 

aaaa aaaa 

aaaa 

f. vAch-Am, 

vAch-anm, 

6ir~Qv, 

VOC-Unif a a a a 

aaaa 

Ta.n.hharat-An, 

barent-anm,'^ 

(jicp6vT-tav,ferenti-um, .... 

figaad-4. 

m. AtminrAm, 

asman-anm, 

$oufJi6v-(av, 

sermon-um, akmm~A, ahman-t 

ni. hhTAtn-nr\m,hrAthr^nmi 

varep-uiv, fratr-um, , 

aaaa 


* This word often occurs, and oorreettionds to the SanskKt drsdm 

harum" “ earum " (}. dC**.); from jw^ id, tdonfianm would be expected, 
which I am unqble to quote. The compound (polysyllabic) pronominal 
bases shorten the last syllable but one; hence, aS-taiAaAm 

not adidonltanm, as might be ^pected from ^|rreill^etd-«dm. 
t Or, also, f baraniatm, as in the Vendiddd Sftde, p. 181, 

koehanianm, “lueentium:” on the other hand, also, 
frequently iaochentanm. 

} This andthefoUowinggenitivesfrom bases inor are clearly moregennine, 
and are more nearly oUicd therefore to the cognate European languages than 
the corresponding ones m Sonsknt, which, in this case, has shortened or to 
^W, and hss then treated it according to the analogy of vowels. From ?Mf 
nor frequently occurs nor-aitm, with retentiqn^of the a, on account of the 
base being monosyllabic: on the other hand, dthr aim from dtar, “fire,’* 
and tigr-anm “ frfwn,” fern, for the Sanskrit 

(Gramm, Crk. r. 255.). From dughdhar, we fi"d the fiirm 

du^tdhir-anm (cf. p. 206, O. Ed. Note t): the Codex has, however, 
ifupieflir>aiiin(p.472; L. H.). In general,in thisword the readings 
and (fifpcbr are interchanged in various passages: the former, however, 
is the more common. 
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2 50. The character of the plural locative Ed. p. 280.] 
is, in Sanskrit, B sv, which is subject to he changed into ^ 
shu (§. 21.), for which, in Zend, is found >tp (§. 52.); 
while from B su, according to §. 53., has been formed > 0 * hu. 
The more usual form for shu and hu (for which, also, occur 
shu and hu) is, however, as»i^ shva^ Amu* hvot which leads 
to a Sanskrit BTsu-a. Tliis appears to me to be the original 
form of the termination; for nothing is more common in 
Sanskiit than that the syllables b u'o and B ya should free 
themselres from tlieir vow el, and then change the senii-vowel 
into a vowel, as THi ukta is said for vakta (see also §. 42.). 
The supposition, therefore, of the Indian abbreviation of the 
termination is far more probable than that of a Zend 
extension of it by a lately-added a, especially as in no 
other case docs a similar aftergrowth admit of being esta¬ 
blished. But if BT swa is the original form of the termi¬ 
nation, it is then identical with the reflective-possessive 
base ^ suHi, of which more hereafter.* The same relation 
which, in Latin, si-bi has to su~bi (which might be conjec¬ 
tured from 8U-i), or that ti-bi has to turbi, Sanskrit wvqir 
iu-bhynm, the Greek dative-locative termination ert (<riv) has 
to the Sanskrit is su.f 


* Therefore, in Zend; the locative Vimhva, “ m MbuSf’* is 

identical with trishva, “ the third par^" since the pronoun in 

the latter compound denotes the idea of part. 

t Begarding the termination tv of the pronoun of the 1st and 2d 
person see | 222, Rrom the ABolic form afifuinVf quoted by Hartung 
(p. 260) from Apoll., I cannot infer that w is an abbrd^iation of aw : 
if it were so, the v also in would not adhere so firmly. It appears to 
me more suitable, therefore, to accord to the common declension an in¬ 
fluence upon the transformation of the form of inflexion peculiar to the 
pronouns without gender, but of the highest antiquity; an influence which 
has penetrated farther in for trtfUp, 
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2G8' 


TdnkArix^fXi casss . 


[G. Ed. p'. 280] 251. The basee in « a add to that vowel, 

as in many other cases, an i; but from a + i is formed c d 
(j. 2.), to which-the Greek oi corresponds; hence, Avxoi-(r< — 
vrihi-shu. Hence the t in Greek has also passed over 
to the bases in a-, vj-, either preserving its full value or sub¬ 
scribed, while in Sanskrit the V a remains pure; hence, 
jihwdrsui with which the locatives of names of towns best 
agree, as WiaraMirtv, '0\vfmia<rt, ^Adtjvvftrt (Buttmann, §. 116. 
R. 7. and Hartung, p. 461.).* 

252. Ijike the Gothic, the Lithuanian has an unorganic 
difference between the terminations which mark the case 
in the masculine and feminine in the genitive plural: the 
first has the sound of se, and the latter of so, with the 
original and more powerful a, which, in the masculine, has 
softened into e. The ending sa is plainly from the swa, 
assumed above (p. 267,1. 7.) to be the original form, from 
which it is made by rejecting the semi-vowel. 

. 253. Here follows a general view of the Sanskrit, Zend, 
and Lithuanian plural locatives, with tlie Greek datives:— 

SAKSS^. SEND TITHDAN GKEEK 

m. vriki-shu, vektim^shva, uSku-Wp. kuKot^at. 

f. jihud-sut hizvd-hmt ranko-sOf Okvfmiart, y&pau~m. 

f. pr(ti~{hu, J/rffi-sAva,f dwi-sop vopn-a-t. 

m. sdnu-shUf pasu-shva, dangascp 

m. L go^^hfip^ .... .... ^ov^iTim 

uuu—sAu, .... .... votv^o'im 


* The common tennination oir, ur (ot-r, ot-r), formed by cartailing 
(M-o-i, of-o-i, and so brought into agreement of sound with the Aird declen* 
sion, is hfre through its apparent connection with the Sanskrit cur¬ 
tailed instrumental ending ($. 219.), which had before required 
consideration, because the Greek dative is also used as the instrumental. 

t I have no authority for the locative of the Zend bases in ip but it can 
only be anabgous to that ofthe bases in ii, which can be refhrred to in 
copious instances. 





• m 

auMsanw ' 

sum. uraoAir. 

1* 1 

f. 

vdo-svaP tv* 

dnsr/; ■ * 

m.n.&harcrf-iu. 

brdtar-bshva? .... 


m. dima^tu, 

' osma'-Ava,* .... 

Batfio'-iTt 

m. bhrAtj^shut 

• ees •••• 

irarpd~(nA - 

n. vacAae>«if, 

vack6-hva,t .... 

• ht&T^<TU 


* Thus, in the Vend. S&de, p. 409, At»«}'A}|l^> iM&oAn^ from yAS|^> 
uMor, and p. 500, ddmahva, from ddmati 

t The a in this form is not, as is generally supposed, a coiyunctiTO 
Tonirrl, but*rests on a transposition; as tdpaKov far eiapKw, and in Sanskfit 

I will see," for dlorArjtAydmt (Sansk. Grainm. 

$.84^.): thus irarpatn (compare rrrpacri) for mrapm. (compare navapat)t 
which, by preserving the original vowel, agrees with the Sanskrit base 
j^ear better than irorcpa, irarcper, &c. The same applies to the dative 
apyatrif since the theme of dpvrfr has, as apptars from the cognate word 
pflVf ap^Vf dpp^Vf rejected a vowel between the p and e, which again appears 
in the dative plural in the form of an a, and removed from its place. 
The whole 12i?iV appears to be a transposition of iVer, Sansk^t nor 
(ijnri), a man," for api^vproperly means male sheep." Th^ofdpedo-t 
is therefore etymologically identical with that of ovdpdcn (comp. Kilhner’s 
complete Greek Grammar, 281. Rem. 2.) It is more difficult to g^ve any 
accurate account of the a of vi'do-t : it is either the older and stronger form 
for the c ofvUm, or this word must have* had, besides its three themes 
(‘YIO, 'YI, 'YIEY), a fourth, YIAT, from which came vldu-t, as ydvcurt from 
TON AT, the more prevailing co-theme of rONY, which latter agrees with 
lir^ydnu. 

t In the YendidAd Sade, p. 400, we find the analogous plural locatives 
uzirShvo, and etapdhva. Anquetil translates 

the former by **au lever du soleilj” and the lattpr by “ d fti nuit.” Itisim- 
possihle to pronounce these forms aught but derivatives from themes in 
MMOe . 66^)’ Most of the cases of the latter wordfwhioh occuys 
very fiPequently In various forms, spring firom a theme in 9m uf, and the 
interchange of 9MdMMa<Si veapar with esapd is a similar eoie 

to that in‘Sanskrit, where aAan, '*day," forms some cases from 

Vf^oikas(from which in wdtogether 



- ‘ 

'MKBIUMn *} {^l0iiiat&>'HF)QnAtWb986^E9ft^ 
W4lfe'dativ8 ttnrt { sk prdperly belongs* this form 

^(ipolurs to have imparted itaOlf*to other bases terminating. 
f'CO«£d^p.SQSS.3 diflPerently, in whkh, for this case, an ex- 
t^liBioii of the original theme by e; is to be adopted; which, 
ftt its origin, is identical with the abovementioned (§. S41.) 
plural increase to the base by ir (from is and thU» from a»), in 
Old High German forms, as /id&tr, "houses,” ohalpir "calves,” 
which are the plural themes, with which the nominative, accu¬ 
sative, and vocative are identiced, and from which, in the 
► • 

dative, by the addition of the ending for that case, arises Au- 
rifWnt chalpmtm; as, in Greek, KvvetMri, veKvevm, 
ywa(Ke<r<n, voKiecra-t, and others, from the unorganically in¬ 
creased themes KYNE2,NEKYE2, &c., according to the ana¬ 
logy of *EI1EZ. From the doubled 2 one may then, be re¬ 
jected (dvdicreofr, Tro\(Wi, or the doubling of a 2 by it¬ 

self be employed ; as, for example, vUv-trvt, for veKv-crt, This, 


with the theme exists another, ahar. The anomaly of the 
Sandqit " day ’* appears, in Zend, to have passed completely over to 
** night,*' as this latter word has also a theme in n, namely 

eidpaii, of which the genitive pi. cso/^mnsi—analogous with 

^inp>^<>AndfR, **dterum” (§. 40. relative to ^/for dp)—^is found in con¬ 
nection with the feminine numeral /taranm, **irium ** (Vend S. 

p.849); for wo read, 1. c. $ 163., asnanmiAa ahndneJia), 

ee^iMfimGha (read cMt/hanmc/ia), "of days and nights." In Sanskrit^ 
by the suffix 81 a, the form ut^uAita, derivative but equal in its meanings 
has arisen out of 8rgt( akan, wb^i, however, occurs only in compounds 
(as i^n^pdrvd^ipa, " the early pmrt of the day**), and in tbs odvwhial 
cUmdyot " soon,*’" immediately,*’ which, therefore,It is not 
nsesssary to deduce from the root ^ Ami, with the a privative. The 
howevw, whoso night>nomenclature, in this respect elso, is not out- 
'^liy the Sanshfit,^ produces, as it appears, by a similar mutation, 
i esq^ from yaidASAutf^ esqpca,* whence we find the locative 
^osq/h^ which might also be taken for the dative ef 




ill 

for the davelopement olthe'lbmu in enn >^oply 
draws from tlie'iieuter bases describedi^^ 
the-2 whiob belongs, to them, apd» by a sopposltloik'ipfeov^ 
to be erroneon^ BBi^Ejs made the theme: and he diiKideB 
forms like ^eo*^ into S^e-tr^ instead of and^ b^t 

assimilation, derives a^jewt from S^e-vipi \ while/ as I boo 
lieve I have proved, tj|^e forms and d^eiro'i rest OO. 

entirely different case^uffixes (§. 218.). and have only^the 
base *OXE!2 in common with one another. An * assimBa-. 

ti||l • 

tion, however.may be remarked in Yoovacr-o-i. from Towar-irf, 
so tb^t the first letter has assimilated itself to the second, not 
the reverse. In d4vafr-<ri we shall leave it undecided whefiier 
the first 2 be primitive, and AEEIAX the theme (comp. 
ytjpas, 128.). or whether it has arisen out of r, and so 
AEDAT with TEPAT. KEPAT. belong to one class. lf» 


ewc^, but that it» preceded (V S. p. 163.) by the unequivocal adjective 
locative jcy naimS (from naima, half”) Compare, also, 

1. c. 149., where a»^< 3 J aj7<^J ithm, ahti, Uhra, 

caajhd,prohMy means “in this day,” “in this night,” with the locative 
adverb a»?< 3 J t7%ra, f'here,” in the sense of a locative demonstratlTe. 
To the theme caajhaf the plural of the same sound cuffiutf 

might also be assigned, which occurs 1. c. 880.831., and in several 
places elsewhere: thra^6 “three nights,' 

cKvat CMfna, “six nights,” Asy^AUiudf M»MJ 
nova osa/ha,*“nine nights,” if here c$a/ha be not (as in 281. Note { it 
was considered to be)ratherto be taken fortheplural of^Ass^AMix^esagMi^ 
as neuter, slnce^ as has been before observed, the Zend dses thegeSder of' 
dwt^Substantive with great laxity, especially in the plural. Per Aei 
foequently-occurring ablative *qejai2oc}jaM$d^ esspard^ howevsr> WSf 
pywnft* asBuine eaother theme rsi^Mira, but we mast, if the xeadiiig bti 
correct, admit that fominise consonantal roots in the sUattve Sdo^^SsS 

thsIMiderSlidiiig^dtforal. 

m 
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however, in all thq^ fonne, we allow onlyw*or ciy to be the 
(»«e-6afflxrapd all that precedes it is referred to the tree or un- 
organic increase of ^e base* it can therewith net be denied that 
not even to Homer himself, in forms like evea-fft, not to men¬ 
tion unorganic forms like kuv&t<ti, did Ijie entire eowi present 

[G. £d. p. 293.] itself as pertaining to that which marked 
the case; for in the feeling of the^speaker eweaat could pre¬ 
sent itself, daring that period of tihe language, only as what 
it ia, namely, as eir6cr»(ri, while Metros, eireo’i, plural cvexra and 
not fcircor, &c., were used in declension. But different from 
what has been here adopted is the assumption of Hartung 
(p. 260, ffl) and Kuhner (1. c. §. 2i}5. R* 8.), in the most ma¬ 
terial points following Greg. Cor. JEoil. §. 35., relative to the 
production of the Greek plural datives. Kuhner says (1. c.) 
** The character of the dative plural is a (character of the 
plural) and t or tv (character of the dative singular), there¬ 
fore, e(r((i/)." I, however, think es not the character of num¬ 
ber, but of the nominative plural, and connected with the 
nominative singular through its : a union of the plural 
nominative suffix with the singular dative is, to me, not to 
be imagined. If it were so, how could neuter nouns, to 
which er in the nominative is quite foreign, arrive, in the 
dative, at their identity of form with the natural sexes i* 
It further deserves to be remarked, that, in Prkkrit, the 
locative ending w su frequently assumes an Anuswara, and 
so adapts itself, by the form wsun, for m, to the Greek, 
trtv, for (Ti. * 

254. After laying down^ tlie laws of the form§,tion of a 
single case, it may serve to facilitate the general survey if 
examples are adduced of the most important classes of. 
words in their connected declension. We pass over here 
from the Sanskrit^ and go to the other languages in their 
order, according as they have, in the particular cases, 
ipost truly preserved their original form; and where one 
or other of them has departed entirely from the original 
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principle of formation, or by an unorgonic increase to .the 
base has entered the province of another declension, we 
there, in tlie place in question, exclude it from the com¬ 
parison. 

w 

• JIA8CCLINE BASES IN O, (.RCKK IX o, LATIN IN I/, 0. 

aixr.uL vn. 

Nominative, Sanskrit vrihi-s, Lithuanian ivilkn-St Zend 

• a 

vT^firk-o, witli cha, rphrkns-vha\ Greek \uKo-f, 
Latin lupu-St Gothic cm//’-*.' 

Accusative, Sanskrit, i rika-m, Lithua- [G. Ed. p. 294.] 
ni.ni icilka-ii, Zend lehrke-m, Greek \vko-v, 
Latin Gothic v«//’. 

Instriimciital, Sanskrit tiikt^-n-a, Zend lolirkut Gothic Dat. 

vnJfa, Lithuanian lustr. ivVku. 

Dative, Sanskiit rrikdi/a, Zend uhrktiU Lithuanian 

u ifkiti. 

Ablative, Sanskiit vr'da i, Zend u^htku-t, Latin 
(sec §. ISl.). 

Genitive, Sanskrit v/tka-gyn, Greek \vKo-{ff)io^, Zend 
IV Ar/i-a-Af', Gothic euf/i-s, Lithuanian wilko. 


‘t The mcauinq is, in all thrso languages, the same, and so is the theme 
in its first oiigin. The connection of the Lithunn. wilkas with vrikeu 
rests on the \(‘i'y usual interchange of tlie Semi-vowels r and 1; and this 
i.Uftr goes through the whole of the European sister languages. The 
Gothic vuf/i, bhews, inoreo\er, the equally coiiiiuon interchange of gut¬ 
turals and\ibials, and follows the lulc for the alteration of letters (Asp. 
for 'J'enuis, see § 87 ). In Latin the same thing takes place with regaid 
to the supply of the gntturiil hy the corresponding lahial; but lupua is 
further altered through the loss of the initial letter F, as is tlie Greek 
XvKo-s: it may, however, he assumed, that this v is introduced into the 
middle of the word in being ror alized into u. While therefore, in Li¬ 
thuanian, in wilhaSf I and k arc united, they are, in Greek, separated by v. 

f M. Reimnitz, whose rniuphlet, ^‘The S 3 rstem of Greek Declension** 
(Potsdam, 18.31), had not been seen by me before I completed the preceding 
Port of this book, unfolds (1. c. p. 122 passim) the same views concerning 

T the 
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Locative, Sanskrit (from I'riAra + O* Zend v^Tk& 
[G. Ed. p. 20.5.] (maidhyoi, §• 196.), Lithuanian ivilkft Greek 
Dat. \vKifi (otKot §. 193.) Latin Gen. lup'-t. 
Vocative, Sanskrit vrika, Zend vehrkn, Lithuanian wilk^t 
Greek \vKCt Latin luyet Gothic 


Nom.Acc.Voc. Sanskiit vrihiu, Vedie rrikdt Zend vehrkd, 

* ■ ■ 

Lith. Noin. irilku, Voe. inlkv, Greek Avkw. 
Instr. l^at.Ab1. Sanskrit i nkA-UnjAm, YjcnAvrhrknn-bya, Greek 
Dat. Gen. Auko-ii', Lithuanian Dat. wilka-m 
(see §. 2!.>.). 

Gen. Loe. Sansk. rnhni/-it<i, Zend vehrkay-d {see Rem. 1.), 
Lithuanian u if kit. 


Norn. Voe. 
Accusative, 


Sanskrit i nkd\, Gothic vuf/ds.' 

Sajiskrit vyikd-n, Zend vvhrka-n, Goth, vulfa-nst 
Greek 7,oKo-ys (from Aefco-rj, §. 236.), Lithu¬ 
anian nilkii't, Latin fupn-s. 


the Greek oio and its ciinncetion ith the ‘Sanskrit a-vfa wliich I have, with¬ 
out being n>\nre of his concurrence, brought forward in J. 180. I have, 
however, in this rrsinct, already st.itid iny views in iny pamphlet ‘*On 
the l)emon8lrnti\^* and the Origin ot (\ise’’ (in the Tr.msiictions of the 
Iliht. I’hil. Class of the Academy of Science of Herhn for the year 1826, 
p. 100. Here I have only further to ohserve,*that tlie Greek adj di;/in(riur, 
from the root AHMO, is, in the suffix by which it is formed, probably con¬ 
nected w'ith the genitive ending in the text; and is therefore remarkable 
with r(>ference to the preservation of the s, which is lost in Sq/xoto. With 
regard to the origin of Aij/iutrinr from the genitive, let reference be made 
to the Latin a, urn; and the identity of the Sanskrit suffix of words 
like IRVI manushyaf “maq,” as n derivative from Manu, with the geni- 

tlvc ending Vf ahya for ^ j?y/z, as in amu-shya, illius.^’ 

• With reference to the Zend, sec 231. Notet; and with regard to 

the Greek, Latin, and Lithuanian forms Xvicot, fvpt, wilkai, see 228. 
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Instrumental, Sanskrit rrikfl-is* (from vrikd-bhisX 

rnkfi-hhfs, Zend rVirkd-is, Lithiiiiiiinii wilka-is. 
Praki'it dt'rt-I.in (from ihh-a, “Gtxl,” see 
§. 220.), Greek Gothic Dat. Instr. 

u tilfn-m (^>. 21j). 

Dat. Abl. Sanskrit vnki'-hl.i/tis, Zend [HI. Td. p. iW.] 
vthrhivi-lujn, Latin lupi-s {aiiiivi-lms §. 211.), 
Lithuanian inlk'a-m{u)t (§. 

(irenitive, Sanskrit i rikn-n-nin, Zend i'Hrk(i-n-aum,Gvcek 

* • • 

\vK-itiv, Lithuanian uilk'-ii, Gothic 
Latin lvpo~rum (§. 2 IS.), 


’ 1 t.iKf the lihiTty, in onlerto'^epnT.ite the base nml theierminatioii, to 
<livMe the diphthnni's, a*! alune in Xr/m-i ^, theivlore one must heiv pro- 
nouiu-e vnhni}., and in Litliuaniaii inlkai’i, not as tris\UahUs, hill as 
di'.S} llahles. 

t I have remarked .U . 217., hut only ns a eonjeetnre, that the endiii}; 

f/)ir in the phnal is perhaps identifal ^^ith the P.iiiskrit f»TW fdiis, and llie 

ihencc-deri\ed Piakrit ////«, .and the Latin his in nohfs, rniis; and 

I Avill nol advanee more lli.m a eoiijeelim* liiTe, also, in eompariii" QtA-^nv 

vitli (h'n'-hhi. Tliia only is ecilain, th.il ^\ilh the s^^ll.■dde hhi, whieh 

in Sanskrit, lies at the Imtlom of (he case-forms fil?! h/iis, WJIT h/ii/ani, 

\ \ 

and Mii/'hn, ns tlieir eninmon root (see v- 215. jinssim), the (ireek (/» 
and tjnv is alh> to he assoeiated. 1 lierc willingly a^ree willi M. Afr. IJe- 
nai’y (IIitI. Ann. July IKISk p. 51 ), that (piv mi^ht he fonmd from the 
eiidin;r vi|iT hhijnm {'} 2'2'2.) hy the eoiitraction of ifyrx into i (as in i;/xZv, ffilv, 
Tclv, &u. 2'2‘2.\ The third possible sii]iposition would he the derivation 

from the iisiial dativc-ahlative plural termination bhyun; again with 
(he corruption of s to v, as in the 1st person plural /xfv fioin fifi, and in 
the 2d and pciNon rov, top from this, Tnr tas. TJic fourth ])OssihIe 
ease would he the derivation from the dual termination mitR bhydm 
215.), and the changing this nuinher of restricted ]ilnrality to that of 
unlimited plu'.ility. 1 prefer, however, to consider i/uv (</u) from one 
of the multifaiious terminations of the Sanskrit plural belonging to all 
declensions; therefore, from fV k/iis or bhyns. 
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Locative, Sanskrit vriki~shv, Zend vfhrkaS-slva, Lithu¬ 
anian uiiUcuse, Greek Dat. Kvkoi-<ti, 

keuthji bases in a, creek o, latjn h, o, 

SIVOULAR. 

Nom. Ace. Sanskrit dumi-m, Zend ddl^m, Latin dunu-nh 
Greek SCtpo-v, Lithuanian Gothic daur. 
Vocative, Sanskrit dAna, Zend dAla^ Gothic daar\ 

The rest as the masculine. 

DJ'AL. 

I 

Noin.Ace.Voe.Sanskiit dum^ (from dAna-\-i), Zend date. 

TJie rest as the masculine. 

[G. K(1 p 297.J I’juiiAL. 

Nom. Ace.Voe. Sanskrit dAnA-n-h Vedie cifdau, Zend dtita, La¬ 
tin dona, Greek Gotliic danrn. 

The rest as the masculine. 

“ Remark 1.—The Zend system of declension lias re- 
ceived some valuable additions from the treatises pub- 
blLshed by Hiiriioiif since tlie appiviranee of tlie First Part 
of this book, which I must lay biTore my readers.* First 
a dual ease, vjz. the ^(‘iiitive-locative, which I imagined 
to bo lost in the Zend, as I had searched for it alone in 
vain, and could sup})ly all the other dual endings in tole¬ 
rable co])iousness. M. Burnouf supplies this {Yasna, Notes 
ti evIuinissementH, p. cxxii.) by the expressions 

iiboi/o aiihvA which are to be twice found in V. S. 
p. 312, and on both occasions are rendered by Anquetil, whose 


* First, a review of this Part in the Jmirml das Savans, which refers 
particularly to the Zend ; then the First Part of the First Volume of a 
Commentary on the Yn^iia; lastly, a disejuisition in the Nouveau Journal 
Asiatiqiie, *' Sur Jes mots Zetuls et Hanscrits Vahista et Vdsichta, et sitr 
quilques superlati/s en Zend." 
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translation is in this place particularly confused, “ dans ce 
monde.*’ This translation might lead us astray so inucli 
the more easily, that anhvo^ according to §. 1S7., 

might also be the singular genitive, wliich frequently 
occurs with a locative meaniiijr* We await the elucida- 
tion which Neriosingh’s Sanskrit translation will give of 
this passage; but, for the present, content ourselves with 
the inferences deduced by Biirnouf. id«h/d, ac¬ 

cording to that authority, correspomls w'itli the Sanskrit 
liWnjyMV {nmhvritm, in ambobiis), with o for a, pr(d)ably, 
according to Buriioufs acute conjecture, through tlie 
influence of the preceding b, and with the loss of the con¬ 
cluding s. I am the more inciini'd to assent to llurnoufs 
ojiinion regarding the origin of the first d of vhdyu, 

as 1 ha^e been so fortiiiiati' as to find another example 
for the hitherto missing dual case, in which ayu, not 

d/yd, actually occurs ; because, that is t<» say, no letter 
exercising the force of assimilation in question precedes 
the a —I mean the form ,;as/r///d ( = Sanskrit 

li(islayds), “in tlie hands,'”from zastu, [(» K«l.p.;208 ] 

in a passage of the Jzescline, w hich has })erliaps not yet been 
examined by M. Burnouf (V. S. p. Iijf.); jauj^jo au(^^ 

nshni drujpin dyanni zah'iydj* 
which Anqiietil (p. lil'i) translates by “ Cummrnl moi pur, 
vivtlmi-je le main sur le Darond)^" It appears, liowr- 
ever, that .sjoit^At usMi can as little be a nominative ns 
saslayu a singular accusative; and I believe 
I am not w rong in the follow ing literal translation: "Howcan 
I give the (Daemon) Drudj into the hands of the pure (into 
the power) ? ” 

"Remark —In the instrumental singular M. Burnouf 
admits the termination ana in bases in a (Yuvna, p. 98. 
passim), with n introduced, for the sake of euphony, 


The Codex has faultily .^aua^ai asdi and dryem. 
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according to the analogy of the Sansknt ^ena (§. 158.). 
He rests this, among other forms, on that of 
mnewiana, “uii/jri,” a \vord which had often attracted njy 
attention, and from which I, in like man tier, would havt^ 
deduced instrumentals in a-n-a if 1 had not diltered from 
Jhirnouf in tlie etymology of the same, as 1 mtike its 
theme teruiinate in n; and this w'ord, whieli 1 remeiiiber 
to have seen oiil^y in the instrumental, 1 derive from the 
Sanskrit root fn^ vuht “ miHf/oro," hy si suflix *Tr^ man, 
aecoriling to the aiisilogy of harrsmnn, from 

vrili, “ to grow,” whose instruiiK'ntttl hurvsniaiia, 

sinalogous with AyAi{;A3;»Aj9 wav.wwnn, occurs very fre- 
((uently. M. Ihirnoiif tippc'sir*., on the other hand, to 
sidojit a suHix ma in tht' word marsmaitu, in which we 
think we esiunot agree with him sis long sis wc cannot 
siijiply any eases wliicli must iiidubitiibly belojig to si 
theme in-rs. If, further, some w'orils, wliicli in their theme 
terminsite in a^aj nC Saiiskiit as), adopt uua in the 

instrumental form—M. Biiriioiif (jiiotes, p. li)0 note, AsyA^Ai^ 
inazana, .hajjaua, \\w(\ xs^x\>y^\^ lanhana; still, in 

my opinion, bsises in a msiy he si.'-signed as the origin of 
these forms, and they can be divided ma-a-na, ^c., only 
in as far as such forms have bt'C'ii already proved to belong 
to undoubted ba.ses in «. Ihit now wi' prefer dividing 
them mazan-n, so ihsit the letter s, with which these themes 
originally U^'iiiinale, is interchanged with a nasal, just as, 
[(i. Ed. p. L'SM).] in Sanskrit, the words yaknl, 

'i>akr\l change their i for a in the weak eases, and may sub¬ 
stitute yakaii, a ikrin ; or as, in more remote 

analogy, the (Jreek, in the first person plural, has formed/icc 
from /icf (*I^ vias, ”). Bv'sides this, IVI, Burnoiif cites 
also the interrogative instrumental AiyAs^ kuua, “with what.'*” 
which is the only word that brings to my mind somcwliat of 
conviction, and had struck my attention before, in passages 
like xsi^^xsj^ x%^xi^ kuna yazna yazanv, “with 
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what offering shall I sacrifice?” (V. S. p. ISl.) I have not, 
however, ventured to draw a grammatical deduction from 
this form, because the pronominal buses are prone to 
unite with one another, and because I believed I might 
assume that the same ])ronoun which is eemtained in VHtf 
ana and Ftf 4nn forms also the last element of kana, 
if from this base the instrumental only had been evolved 
or preserved, as has also occurred in the Sanskrit 
ana and ^ 4nii in but a few cases. For the rest, 
the Greek kco'os- also appears connected with thi? 
kuna, if it is looked U])on os a theme, with which the in¬ 
strumental must agree in sound, for kcivo^, if not directly 
of interrogative meaning, is still jilainly connected w'ith 
the old interrogative base (comp, kaschana, ” who¬ 

ever.’). Under these circumstances I cannot yet admit 
of any instrumentals in a-n-a, especially as also the bases 
in i and it (in which the Sanskrit in the masculine and neu¬ 
ter likewise introduces a euphonic n) in the Zend, in words 
which we have noticed, have dispensed with a similar insertion 
(§. ICO.). In another place {Journal drs Savan.s% JVl. Bur- 
nouf deduces the frequently-occurring instrurncntjiljiu^jAjj^Aj 
ashuj/A., ” with purity,” from the inasciiline theme Aij^At 
ashn ; and there would be accordingly as^^as^oai adiaya, an 
instrumental form, at present standing alone in the Zend, 
which I hesitate to acknowledge, although it would be 
analogous to the Vcdic form mentioned in §. 159., 
swajinai/ii, if one dcriv('s this, with the Indian grammarians, 
from a theme swapnn. But if instrunieiital forms of 
this kind, in the Vedas or in the Zend, are not to be pro¬ 
duced in other undoubted instances as in the case of 
adjectives in construction wntli masculine or neuter sub¬ 
stantives, nothing jirevents the assumption that the form 
^iniT swapnnyA belongs to a feminine theme ;enfT swapnAt 
especially as the suffix «T na occurs also in other abstracts 
in the feminine form tn nd, .and therefore ^sinn awapnayd 
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may be explained according to the analogy of TTOPn trish- 
[(i. Ed. p aoo.] nayrl, “ w itli thirst.” In every ease 1 think 
I may deduce tli<* Z<'iul ushayn from a feminine 

theme auj^aj asUA, as the Zend in general, in the substantive, 
passes ri-adily from one S( x to the other; and, for example, 
with a masculine base mn/it’irn, “a speech,” occurs, 

also, a feminine au/C3'^9 nmtilhrd. 

“Remark 3. —For the gjuiitive termination he there 
also exists, as nuriioiif has most satisfactorily proved, a 
form nearer to the Sanskiit syn, si/, am^^w hyd, \\bich, 
although rather rare in compai-ison with the more 
corru|)t form ht^, is still sullicjently fi(‘(]ucnt in some 
chapters of the Jzeschne to satisfy one j)eifcctly of its 
signification, aecoriliiig to the proofs given by Rurnouf. 
I too had remarked words with the ending hyd, 

but ill passages wliere AiKpietirs translation was little 
adai>ted to bring to light the geinti\e nature of the same, 
which, besides, was Aery miu-h obscured through its usual 
rejiresentative he, and w’as, moreov('r, concealed from 
me under the apju'arancc' of an instruiiK'iital form. 
However, the termination hyd for wliieli is sometimes 
found, also, khyd —approaches so A('ry iK'ar to the 

Sanskrit ^ syu, and agrees with it so precisely aceoi’ding 
to rule, us far as the umirganie lengthening of the a, that 
a single passage, with the aceiirate translation of N('rio- 
siiigh, who, in the passages hitherto edited, follow’s the 
original w’ord by w’ord, w’oiild have led ns to it. Such a 
jiassage is given, although with a dillcrcnt aim, by Bur- 
iioiif ill his Ya^’iia (Notes, p. cxxxix.), which w'e Iicre annex. 


as it is interesting in other respi’cts, also, for grammar:— 

AUyAlAI^ ^ii»7>i>AJ5) AU^^WAIJ^A* AU^AIo) AMQJCfCv^ AWyjJAt^ 

CgyAU» (O At f^A^ kahid zahlhud jmld 

ashahyd pnoiirvyd kasnu khfuy .Unucha ddt tidhvdmm. Ne- 
riosingh translates this jiassnge word lor word, only that 
he renders kuhid, “ which maiiP” (liere properly not more 
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than 'Mvlio/' for the idea of man is lost in the general 
sigiiiHeation of the wliole,) not by ^ ifT kd n/f, but simply, 
bv wt K as follows; f«iwT tninir inrt v: 

* ^ C\. 

kn jmam'H jah} puijj/asi/a prafhamatt' 
vT^55 ^5T kiln S,i(hipij)d- [G. Ed. p. 001.] 

rtitiim kas chtikn', i.e. *'boni orh/innn tpiis fpciti*"} -kuli sitr- 
i/asj/a Inrakaminc'ta (htdna paihivim ^ 

k i/ti m'in/(tn t<*\han kd daddu, i.r. “ rinm ipds ijuis dedit ?**). 
We translate from the Zend, “ Quisitpinlis vir) croationepater 
piirilalis pari) primii^t? (piis {fpinlis rJr) soli stellistpte 
dfdit ihnn y ' The Zend expression rati/inrd, for 

uhieli, ill the lithographed eodex, ]). 051, is erroneously 
given JaiCv^ zniithih is plainly the instniniental of 
zant'i ; ^^hu•h would eorresjiond to the theme of a Sanskrit 
infinitive, apwiT hmtom, as the latter is feminine, and to which 
I h ive, in another pl.iee, referred the ablative f^ojuiodo^ 
zaHlliunf [iivtxnim.Cvit. \\-iy.i.). This form is, besides, re¬ 
markable on this aeeoiint, \i/.. that it is identical with the 


S.inskrit instruiiK'ntal gerund, which, from jnn, without a 
eonjunctive vowel and without the euphonious sujipressionof 
the 11 , would sound »nr3T_/V/jjta-d. With regard, however, 
to the length of the eoiieludiiig a of the Zend form, which is 
preserved contrary to the -prevailing rule (see §§. 118, 158. 
and lUO. p. IhlG. Kd., wlu're, however, Aiaxfta-^^yflwi'orf/ is to 
be read for zaidlnva), I do not attach any particular import¬ 
ance to that, because in the chapter from whicli this pas¬ 
sage is taken a, originally short, is repeatedly to be found 
lengthened. Tiie Sanskrit janamVi\ with which Nerio- 
singli translates the Zend instrumental case, must be con¬ 
sidered as an ablative, as this case often enters the depart- 
mciit of th-' instrumc iital, and is also capable of expressing 


* IV-rfiiips the advcrl) TT^ pt uihumnn, “primum/* is a corrnption for 
iptm: jaratlimmili, "primus,*" wliicli lui-ivi’crs to tlie oilginnh and is to be 
expected fiom the sense. 

•f Vide 08 to zanthwd, p. 1244 G. cd. 
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the preposition through*' (for example, Nal. XH. 89.). 
Considered as a genitive, would not correspond 

^ith zanthiv(% which cannot possibly he a genitive, 

for the genitive of zantu could only be 

zmtpus, or, also, zaniincd, or ^»a5^^a.^ znnlnvd (sec 

§. 187.), but in no case juuodl^-^ zaMlitvtl. Add to this, also, 
thatinfffT^'anani is feminine, like the Z(*nd zantu, and 

^iBf^punyaHyat therefore, could no more pfiss as the epithet 
of ^1*1%: Jhnan#// than, in Z(‘iul, nshnhjjd could 

pass as the epithet of auqkTcs'^ znitihud. I will, however, as 
concerns the Zend, lay no great stnss on tliis circiiinstance, 
since in it the gf'iuhrs of the substantive are constantly 
changing. IVl. Biirnoiif, w'ho looks upon JauanM as a 
genitive, and refers pvnynHyu to it, according to this 

interpretation justly takes objection to the pvmjasyat 

w'hicli does not agree w'ith the gender of but he 

confirms, however, the reading expressly by the addition of a 
[G. 15(1. p. 3021 sic, IJis translation runs, “ Quel cst h‘ pre¬ 
mier phre de Iti creation pure^ t/ui a moniie leur route aii ioleil 
ei aux uhlres” I look with anxiety for M. ihirnoufs further 
explanation of tliis jiassage, but ex])ect from him rather in¬ 


formation of value in other respects, than to find that he has 
succeeded in making the forms janant^K and juuod^'^j 
zuhthwA pass for genitives. Anquetirs traditionary inter¬ 
pretation sounds, ill this place, very strange, but does not 
contradict my aiipreln'iision of zanthivA: he makes 

the genitive au,),)»>a}]^as aslialtyd })ass for the nominative, 
and does not, therefore, throw any light on the meaning of 


the termination hyd; for, in the presumption that it 

was right, ushahyu might, perhaps, have next 

been taken for an instrumental, and perhaps have been trans¬ 
lated '* father with purity." His translation is as follow^s: 
'* Qttel est le premier pere pur* qui a enyendrS ? qui a donne 


* In other places (V. S. p. 386) Anquctil renders (p 137) the words 
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c/tf lai nmne les ostrcs qui ne sont fnis a deiurfaces?” The 
sun is here quite left out of the question; and it must be 
nc'knov\leil^ed, that, as far ns relates to etymology, it is 
very niucli obscured in this jiassage; we might identify, 
\\itli reference to the form of khomj, this expression 

^^ith the rellective pronoun kfui (as in kIta-iiMtu “ creak’d 
of itself," which is often said of the stars, as of self- 
created lights), and consider it as the epitliet of 
\lnit-clm; so that it would eorrespoiid as accusative plural 
to the Sanskrit sivAn. It is here to be remarked, that 
isi .s(»me chaj)ters of the Jzeschne, ng is repeatedly 
found instead of a bim})le nasal, and, indeed, without 
regard to the organ of the following initial letter. So we 
read, in the V. 8. p. -isH, (hishacmihreng* 

^,wcyC3^»Ai,Si^yuo-*\^ <liis\kj/adtlinnu/, dushdu^ 

vHvinj. An(|uetil. indeed, renders these ex|iressions as 
^ingular nominatives “ec rni vuchnnfj qui fail fp mul^aUachv 
a la mnuouise hi but they, together w itli [G. Ed. p.303.] 

thislivavliauhd, dmhmananhd, 

refer to the plural i>^Aj»(og^ driyrald, and I have no 
doubt of their accusatiic nature: the whole piissage, liow’- 
e\er, like many others in tin' .izeschne, can be cxjilained 
only with the help of Xeriosingh’s Sanskrit translation. 

We can but regret that the in other respects highly valuable 
elfiborate exactitude of liurnoura excellent Commentary 
leaves us no hope that he will come very soon to the 
e1u(‘idation of this and other jiassages, reganling which 
I am most curious. But to return to our khnny, 

•WJAi^VAJii^A} .ui^Ato) pnfii a'^hahyu rij'lilly by pvro th la puretv: liis 
translation !>>, l.onercr, liitJe cahulatcd to throw light on the connection 
of the passago refiTred to. 

* The lithographed MS. has aijw^ dusa ctathreng oa 

two words: the a is, however, clearly only a conjunctive vowel, to unite 
the prefix dush more conveniently with fhc following cs. 
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the ^ kh maketf no difficulty in this expressioni even in its 
acceptation for the sun, for which, commonly, hvare 

is found (the Sanskrit sivar, “ heaven,”), as kh is used 
very frequently for »w» hv (see §. 35.); but we niif^ht here 
expect to find Ar/zare, and may sup})Obc that the 

ny has arisen out of ii, and this letter out of r, as 
these liquids are easily interchanged, as is shewn in San¬ 
skrit, by the connection of ahan, “ day,” with ^ t?t 
ahart and, in the Zend, that of yAJo^jwjivd^ csnpnn, “ night," 
with vsapnr (I write it thus, and not g^a>A5Acd^ 

rsoparr, designedly, see §.41). At all events I take 
kheiuj to be the accusative, if, indeed, it may not also be 
conjectured that the base hvar may have entirely lost 

its r, and that it may be khmy for khnn, the 

accusative of a base Aqo kha. stron-cha, also, 

according to my opinion, is tlu* accusative, and not, as one 
might expect from the Sanskrit translation, the genitive 
plural, which more freijuently occurs in tlu' form 
hfirahm. Although, fiom this, Uren might easily 

be fortn<‘d by contraction and combination with a)^ chu, I 
nevertheless prefer acknowledging in sirencha, a 

secondary form of J^ 3 >^%)Ji} .sirriis, explained in §. 239.; 
so that the nasal, here vocalized to u, is there retained, 
but the sibilant has bci'ii removed (comp. §. 239.); espe¬ 
cially as, in other places also, Jil is found in construc¬ 
tion w'itli the 'accusative of the person, which has been 
given. Ill the Zend expression, CgyAM»<pAs adhrdnrm, the 
Sanskrit 'orsfT^ adhivunam cannot fail to be observed 
(comp. §. 45.); but in the litliographed MS. we have in¬ 
stead of this, 9^yAuX|^ advdnem, which is easily seen to be 
an error. This false reading appears, nevertheless, to be an 
ancient one, and widely diffused; and upon this is founded 
Anquetifs, or rather his Parsi teacher’s, interpretation, which 
is strangely at variance with Neriosiiigh’s exposition; “ qui 
[G. Ed. p. 3C4.] ne sont pas a deux faces^ so that as a is 
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taken for the well-known privative pnrtiole, ai^ dm as 
the number two, and the last portion finds in the Sanskrit 
(imnuu countenance," its corresponding syllable. 

rr.MIXIXK BVSE*? IV d, GOTHIC d (§. US.). 
Nominative, Sanskrit dhara* Greek Lithuanian 

ranka, Zend hhvu. Gothic giha, Latin term. 
Accusative, Sansk. dhtml-m, Latin fcrrnm, Zend hizui-iini, 
Greek Ijith. rankn-n, Goth. giba. 

Instrumental, Sanskrit dhnrny-d, Zend hiziatj-a. Gothic Dat. 
Instr. gihni (§. 161.). Lithuanian ranka. 

Sansk. dliarth/-df, Zend/i/;iv/i/-di, Litli. ranka-i, 
Zend hhvny~dt, Latin frrra{d), 

Sniiski-it dliardy-ns, Zend hhrm/-do, Greek 
Latin tfrru-'t, Lithuanian ranku-t, 
(iiotl)ic yihd-'i. 

Sanskrit dhardy-nm (^. 209.), Zend hhvny-Ut 
lathunnian ranku-ye (§. 197.). 

Sanski'it dharr, Zend fiizvt^ (?), Greek ^upd, 
Latin terra, Lithuanian rnnkn, Gothie giha (P). 

DUAL. , 

Noni.Ace.Voe. Sanskrit dhnr^, Zend hhvv (§. 913.), Lithuanian 
Noni. rtnik), Voe. rdnki. 

Instr. Dat. Abl. Sanskrit dimrd-hhydm, Zend hizid-htjn,^ Greek 
Dat. Gen. ^(Gpa-/r, Lith. Dat. rnnko-m (§. 215.). 
Gen. Loe. Sanskrit dhartiy-ds. [G. Rd. p. «305 ] 

* Means ‘‘earth,” and is probably connected with the Greek x^pa, as 
aspirates arc easily intcruhancfcd (Duttiiiann, IG. Rem. 1.). The root is 
V dhri (NT; dliar, §. 1 ), “to hold,” “carry;” whence, also, dhdrd, 
which, by reason of (he lonpf vowel of its loot, approaches nearer tho 
Greek ($■ althougii it docs not ‘'ignity earth. 

t Without being able to quote this case in Zend bases in d, I still have 
no doubt of the genuineness of the above form, since I can prove by otlier 
cognate cas^ terminations: 1. That tho d is not shortened; and 2. also 
that an i is not introduced iut 9 the theme by the assimilative power of the 
termination; hence, e. g. in the instr. pi. gcnSHAz (V. S. 

p. 308.) from yend “ woman " (ywi'4). 


Dative. 

Abl'itixe. 

Genitive, 

Locative, 

Vocative. 
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* FUMIXINE n \SER IX 
SIVGDI.An. 

Nominativt*, Sanskrit prifi-i, Zend Afrili-s, Greek wojOTi-f, 
Latin turri-s, Lithuanian nn i-s. Gothic anst'-s. 

Accusative, Sanskrit priti-m, Latin fvrri-vi, Zend nfrili-m, 
Greek iropn-v, Lithuanian ujvi-h. Gothic nmt\ 

Tiistrumcntal, Sanskrit jirtVy-/}, Zend ufrilhy-u. Gothic Dat 
Instr. urtslm (without ease suflix, sec §. Kil.). 

Dative, Sanskrit (or prifif-ui, §. UiL), Zcml 

Afrilf-i'. 

Ahlative, Zend afnlAt-f, Latin 

Geniti\e, Sanskrit prifiKs (or only with the feminine 
termination pritjf-as), Gothic anslni-s, Zend 
AfnhVt-s, Greek iropTi-of, (/iV(Tc-u>i, Lat tnrri-s. 

Locative, Sanskrit prit-Au, (or with the feminine termi¬ 
nation only pn'Iif-Ain). 

Vocative, Sanskrit priti', Zi'iid nj'n'li, lireek iropri. 

Ill Ah. 

Nom. Act*.Voc. Sanskrit priti, Zeml A/iitiif), Lithuanian Nom. 

[(1. Ed. p. 30G.] au'i, Voc. dirf. 


* It may lie Miflicivnt to fj[ivo licic the va'-vs of a Sin*.krit inasculinr in 
^ f, which differ fmni tlio fcininiac ])nr.iili^iiin: iroin “ tire,” conics the 
inst rumi iitnl singiilnr agni-n-a- h Iiilst iroin puti, “ iiiiMcr,'' vomcnjHifg-ri, 
and from salrfii, ** friend,” Htkhy-ti (sec 158.)—and in the iiccns. plural 


agiii-n. 

t Differing from wliat i>. stated in Ji. IBi. p. 19(i. G. Ed., it is now my 
opinion that the ^ e in ttfntve does not leproscnt the At a of 

the original form ^^^^as^^O^ai afrU<ig(\ hnt is the contraction of a and y ; 
as, for instance, in the Prakrit fq^fiT rhintemi, from chinta- 


ydmi ^ e is here a weaker form of e—'9, and is more properly used to 
represent tho latter than another vowel. With regard to the Lithuanian, 
see p. 218, Note t- 
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Instr.Dat.Abl. Sanskrit Z.'nd dfriVi-hytu Greek 

Gen. Uat. irooTt-o-tv, Lithuanian Dat. dwi-m 

(§. 2l3.j. 

Gen. Loc. Sanskrit prify->ts, Zend d/rithy-o (?) (see p. 270*. 
Rein. 1 ). 

vLunvi. 

Nom. Voe. Sanskrit pn'fay-as, Zend dfrithy-u (witli chu 
“and” dfritliy-tis-L'ha), Greek iropTi-c^, Latin 
/i/rr’-rv,'' Gothic Lithuanian utrp-s. 

Accusative, Sanskrit priti-s, Zend »|/r/Vt-.v, Greek TropTi-f, 

Gothic finsti-iis, Lithuanian uiry-s. 

[nstruincntal, Sanskrit piithhlih, Zend dfriTi-bis, Lithuanian 
nu'i-miif. Gothic Dat. Iiistr. nnsti-in (§. *215.). 

Dat. AI)I. S.inski*it pn'li-hhyas^ Zend nfrit'i-hyd, Latin lur- 
ri-but, Lithuan’an r;a/-/«(«\s* (§. * 21 . 1 ). 

Genitive, S.inskrit ynli-n-dm, Zend dfrili n-diinij Latin 
tinn-inn, Greek TTopTi-tiiv, Lithuanian ttlci-u^ 
Gothic iimt'-e. 

Locative, Sanskrit priti-sjni, Zend Afriii-shva (or dfriti- 
-s//m), Lithuanian Arri-m, Greek Dat. iropTi-o*/. 
vni Ti li n \sr.s iv i. 

slM.I Lvn. 

Nora. Acc.Voc.Sanskiit run, Zend vnirl, Greek Latin 
nuirp. 

The rest like the inaseuline. 

DUAL. 

Nom. Acc.Voe.Sanskrit vAri-n-i'. 

Tlie rest like the masculine. 

PLTTn V.I.. 

Nom. Acc.Voc. Sanskrit rd ri- n - i, Zend [G. Ed. p. 307.] 

I dr-a, Greek iBpt-a, Latin mari-a, Gothic 
thriy-u (from TIIRI, “three”). 

The rest like the mascidine. 


* \ idc p. 1078 G. cd. as to turri-a and similar forms. 
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MASCULINE BASES IN U. 

c 

SINr.I lAR. 

Nominative, San&krit siinH-fi, (TOtliic sunn-a, Lithuanian 
sunns, Zend Latin prcn-s, Greek 

jSoTpv-^. 

Accusative, Sanskrit sumi-m, Latin prcu-m, Zend pnsn-m, 
Greek ^orpv-v, Lithuanian sunii-n, Gothic 
sunn. 

Instrumental, Sanskrlt.VKjm-7?-d(Veda prah(Mtnv-n, from prn- 
bnhUf §. IjS.), Zend pah -a, Gothic Dat. Instr. 
sunnu. 

Sanskrit silnnvs, Zend pah‘->\ Lithuanian 
simn-i. 

Zend pafati-t, Latin p(cu-{fl). 

Sanskrit suiuis {(vomsunaus), Gothic suums, 
Lithuanian suiinus, Zend pnsrns or jmisv-o 
(from pnsi-iis), Latin pnu-i, Greek jSoTpv-o^. 
Sanskrit snii-ifit. 

Sanskrit suiio (from .sunnu), Gothic sunnu, 
Lithuanian .sunnu, Zend pnhi, Greek jSoTpv. 

1)1 \i,. 

Nom.Acc.Voc. Sanskrit silnu, Zend jm.sd, Lithuanian Nora. 
sunu, Voc. sunit. 

Instr.Dat. Ahl.Sanskrit sunu-hln/nm, Zend pahi-hija, Greek 
, ^oTpv-o~iv, Litliuanian sunu-m (§. 215.) 

Gen. Loc. Sanski'it stlm -<h, Zend pa^r-d (see p. 276. 

[G. Ed. p. 308.] Rein. 1.) 

i'i iin\r. 

Nom. Voc. Sanskrit stlnav-as, Greek /Sorpvsg, Zend 
pahs (with c/ia, pasva.s-c/ta), Latin p(cu-s. 
Gothic suni/u-.s (for suniu-s, from sunau-s, 
§. 2^0.), Lithuanian siinii-s. 

Instrumental, Sanskrit sHnu-bhis, Zend pntu-bis, Litliuanian 
sunu-mis. Gothic Dat. Instr. sunu-m (§.215.). 


Dative, 

Ablative, 

Genitive, 

Locative, 

Vocative 
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Cjenitivo, Sanskrit siinti-n-(}m Zond pasv’^umt Latin 
prcuntim, Greek fiorpv-uv. Gothic sunh-i, Li¬ 
thuanian sun-ii. 

Loeativc, Sanskrit sihm-sfiu, Zend pusit'Sthva (or pusu- 
-shii ),Lithiuiiian wnh sc, Givek Dat. )0oT/ou-<r/. 

l\(‘uuii'k.— Pemiiiiiio bases in u in Sanskrit differ in 
deeleiisioii from tlie ni.aseuliiie, exactly as, p. 305 G. Bid , 
prill f. differs from fujni m. 

NEUTER BASES IN U. 

SINGULAR. 

Noin. Ace.Voe. Sanskrit madhu, Ztaid mndhu, Greek piOu, 

Latin preu, (jrothii' faihu. 

The rest like the masculine. 

I>1 VI. 

Noiii. Acc.Voc. S.inski it vuulh u-n-i. 

The rest like the masculine. 

riUUAL. 

Nom. Acc.Voc. Sanskrit madlui-n-i, Zend madliv-a, Greek 

piOv-a. Latin pecn-a. 

The rest like the masculine. 

FLJIININE BASES IN 1. [G. Ed. p.309.] 

SlNCLLAIl 

Samknt. Zend. 

Nom. ?!««’, “woman," bhi-s, “fear,” wUrU “woman.” 

Accus. nuri-m, bhii/-am, nairi-m, 

Instr. nAry-d, bhiy-A, nairy-a. 

Dat. niinj'A} hhiy-^, or bhiy-iii, nAiry-Ai. 

Abl. rtAry-As, bhiy-U't or bhiy-At, nAiry-nt, 

Gen. nAiy-'U, bhiy-n^ or bhiy-Ae, nAiry~do. 

Loc. nAry-Am, • bhiy-i or bliiy-Am, nAiry-a, 

Voe. ndri, * bhi-s, nAiri. 

V 
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1)1/AT,. 

Sarukrh. Zend. 


N.A.V 

. miry-du, 

b/iiy-du, 

n« iri (sec §. 213, p. 227.) 

T.D.Ab 

. nAri-hhydm, 

bhi-bhyAm, 

nAiri'byn, 

Loc. 

ndry-6s, 

hhiy-ds. 

nAiry-6 ? 



rn n A. 


N.V. 

nnry-ds. 

bhiy-ri'i, 

niViry-Ao. 

Accus. 

iidrt-s, 

bhiy~ns. 

nrVri^s. 

Instr. 

ndti-bhh, 

hlit'-bJih, 

mhri-bh. 

D. Abl. 

nnri-bhyas, 

blii-hhyas, 

mViri-byA. 

Gen. 

ndrt-n-nm. 

hhiy-Am,’^ 

nniri-n-fmm. 

Loc. 

nuri-sbv. 

bhi-shu. 

vAiii-shva or -shu. 


“ Remark.—By the side of the declension of monosyllabic 
feminine bases in i, which may reject the terminations 
peculiar to the feminine alone, may be placed the Greek 

[G. Ed. p. 310 ] fc/f, and a remarkable similarity of inflexion 
will be observed, as Nom. W/-v, Kj-y, Gen. hhiy-as, ici-oy, Loc. 
Dal. bh'ijj-i, ki-1, Aee. stn~in, | ki-k,V oc. bhi-s, kI-s- Plural: Nora. 
bhiif-uft, ifi-cs, Gen. hhhj-iim. ki-uv, Loc. Dat. bJn-shii, Kt-al, Ace. 
blit 1 / -ns, Ki-ai, V(K‘ hliiy-nSf fc/-cf. I consider, however, this 
coincidence as accidental, but, nevertheless, an accidental coin¬ 
cidence of that nature, that can only occur in languages 
which were originally really one: and undoubtedly tbe 
terminations, whose common sound appears so startling, 
are historically connected. As far, however, ns concerns, 
the theme, I believe, with Knhner (§. 287.), that the 7 of k 1 was 
not the original concluding radical letter of the word, but tliat a 
consonant lias fallen out after the i. I would rather, however, 
leave the question ns to this consonant undecided, than assume 

* Or hht-n-<hn. Further, the longer casc-terininntions, which belong 
to the feminine (see^. IG^.), are added at will to the monosyllahic femi¬ 
nines in f, ii) for example, together with M/ye, hhruve, also bhiydi, 
bhmvAi. 

t Or, like the other monosyllahic words in /, with the termination am, 
stTiy-am 
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that Kir is the true theme, and that the nominative was origi¬ 
nally Kiff: for if icios*, Kiu in the form in which they have 
been received, be analogous to Aioy, A/i', from Aifof, Aif/, 
still, to establish a theme Klf, a proof must be brought 
similar to that which really attaches to A/f/ from its being 
found in inscriptions. And besides this, that whicli of itself is 
alone sufficient proof, the cognate Sanskrit word 
“heaven" (§. 122.) likewise attests a digammn. All ground 
for supposing a theme Klf is, however, wanting, for the long 
I could, as ill the Sanskrit)^ 6/ii', and like the long t; in o^pvf, 
be also the real final letter of the base, only that the long 
i in the Sanskrit, except in compounds (for example Tmufl 
tjnia-hht m. f., “ void of fear," m. f., “ w'ater-drinking," see 

Gramm. Crit. §§. I6i). 170.), concludes only the feminine themes. 
We will therefore seek elucidation regarding the Greek Kif 
in another way, through the Sanskrit, andive find this, as it 
ap])ears to me, through a like masculine base, which approxi¬ 
mates closely to the #cf-y, as well in form as in meaning; 
namely, in kitn, Noni. hitn-% "insect” “worm,” 

whicii w'ould lead us to expect in the Greek wTOf, Ace. kitov, 
to which Kis, Kivt bear the same relation as fJtiyas, fityav, to the 
to be presupposed /icyaAofi fieyaKov, I do not consider it re¬ 
quisite to assume a theme MEFAT, although the Sanskrit 
mulmf, “ groat," might support it; but mahat is a 
participial form, and its full and original form [G. Ed. p.311.] 

(§. 129.) is mahant, Nom. masc. mahdn, which 

would correspond to the Greek ficytav.” 

FEMIA'INE BASE^ IN d, v. 

bINGl LAR. 

Sanskrit, (irerk. 

Nom, vadM-s, "wife,” bhr^-s, “eye-brow," otppO-^. 

Acicus. vadh4-rr>t bhruv-antj 6^pv-v. 

Instr. vadhw-d, bhruh-d, 

Dat. radhm-ni, bhrui'~& (or -rf/), 

u 2 
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4WGUIAR, 


Sanskrit 

Greek. 

Abl. mdh\v-(h, 

bhruv-as (or -ds). 


Gen. vadhu'-fh, 

bhruv~UH (or -ds). 

ltppv-0£. 

Loc. vadfiiL-thn, 

bkrut-i (or -dm), 

6 ^pv-i, 

Voc. mdhu, 

bhrU-s, 

o^pt. 


DDAI. 


N. Ac. V. vddhw- nu. 

bhrur-nu, 

6 ^pv-e. 

f.D. Ab. vadliiL-bInjtim. 

hhrd-bhydiru 

oippij-o-iv 

G. L. vadhio-ih. 

blit ui -us. 

• • • • 


rr 1 It VI 


N. V. vudhiv~ns. 

bhrnv-aSf 

6 ^pV-££. 

Accus. vndini-s, 

hhriii -us, 

o^pv-a^. 

liistr. vndh u-bh h, 

hhrd-hhis. 

• • a • 

D. Ahl. vadliu-bhyas, 

hhrA hfnjfis. 


Gen. vudli u-n-nui , 

bin lit-uin (or bhrd-n-um). 

O 0 pu-(OV. 

Loc. vadhil-diu. 

bhrd-shu. 



Remark.—The identity of bhru and '0$PY* is 

[G. Ed. p. 312 ] sii(Gc‘i('iit proof that tlie length of the v is 

or^janic* (comp. §. 121.), and it is not iicoessary, therefore, to 

suppose a theme 04»PYF (comp. Kiihiier §.289.) so as to 

consider ocjipvs as coming from otppvF^, and the lon^ v as a 

compensation for the rejected F, as pcrliaps /icAof from picKavs. 

That, however, f originally stood—for example, — 

before the terminations now commencing with a vowel,though 

at a time when the language had not a Grecian form is 
■ 

shew'n by the Sanskrit bhruv-as ; by whicli, at the same time, 
the shortening of the u in this case is justified, for the Sanskrit 


* The 0 in ot^pvs is bnsi d on the peculiar disposition of the Greek to 
prefix a vowel to woitls which origiimlly commenced with a consonant, 
to which I hiivc already draw n attention in anotlier place, and by which, 
among other things, the relation of oi/v^, oro^ia, to noA/io-s, «nR 

mima, is shewn. 
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changes, that is to say in polysyllables, as well v as v, before 
vowel terminations, into a simple v ; but in monosyllables, 
in order to a\oid commencing with two consonants, or to 
gain a polysyllabic form, the semi-vow el has its corre¬ 
sponding short vowel placed before it, and thus is formed 
uv (vv), as well from u as from it, as, under a similar 
condition, ^^from i and hence the two opposite forms, 
for oxiiiuple, vmlinv-ai, (not inf//iMi-ns), ‘'women,” and 
hhrm-as (not bhriv-as), “the eyebrows;” as abo\e, hhiy~ns 
(not hluj-af), opposed to n/iry-as (nAriy-as). In the dative 
plural the short v of 60pu-tr/ for 6(J>pv-(n may be attributed to 
the cfFeminate habit of regiilai ly shortening the v before vowel 
terminations.” 

BASJ s 1 \ ihi (^t),* 


SINQI r \R 



iiatlikut. 

Gnck. 

Nominative, 


1 aC-f. 

Accusative, 

nai-am. 

vav-i\ 

Genitive, 

ni^i-as. 

1 a(r)-df. 

Locati\e, 


iu(F)-!. 

Vocative, 


laC-f. 


in VI 

[G. Ed 

Nora. Acc. Voc. 

ii(h-(iii, 

ia(F)-e. 

Instr. Ddt. Abl. 

ndu-bhydm, 

pd(F)-o-tv. 


nVRAl. 


Nominative, 

ndwii. 

ia(f)-er. 

Accusative, 

ndv-as, 

ia{F)-as. 

Genitive, 

ndi~dm. 

^ va(F)Qv. 

Locative, 

nda-shu, 

Dat. vav-cri. 

Vocative, 

ndi •as, 

vd{F)-es. 


“Remark.—I find no sufllcient grounds, with Kiihner, 
(1. c. §. 283.) to suppose that the base of the nominatives 

* I give only the cases retained in the Greek 
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in auf, CVS, ovs, originally terminated in f, so that in the 
case before us it would be requisite to suppose a theme NAf: 
for even if the vocalization of F to v, in order to facilitate the 
junction with a consonant following, did not surprise us— 
(forms like vaFs, vaFai, could never occur); — still, on the other 
hand, the transition of the sound v into its corresponding 
semi-vowel, in order to avoid tlic hiatus, is far more 
regular, and is required in the Sanskrit according to the 
common rules of euphony. Wc will not therefore differ 
from the Indian grammarians, by the assumption of a 
theme tfR ndv for ndu, and yav for gd (Jjoa ); al¬ 
though, if there were adequate reasons for it, the practice 
of the Indian grammarians would not restrain us froiii 
la} ing down, gav and tfr^ ndv in the Sanskrit as the true 
themes, which inaintiiiiied themselves in this form only 
before vowrcl terminations, but before consonants have 
allowed the r to pass into a v, according to the analogy 
of the anomalous div, “ heaven ”; wdience, for example, 
the instrumental plural dgiMh for dh-bhis, 

which would be phonetically impossible (Gramm. Crit. 
§. 20S.). The Latin navis cannot compel us to lay down a 
theme ndv for the Sanskrit and Greek, for the Latin base 
has extended itself by an uuorganie i, as swan, " dog,” length¬ 
ened to cani: and therefore it exhibits in its declension 
nowhere i/, but universally v. 

[G. Ed. p. 314 ] BASES TLRUIN VTI^O WITH A CONSONANT. 



Sansknt. 

Zend. 

Latin. 

Greek, 

Thcma, 

ViCH, 

* VACH, 

V()C, 

tin. 

Nom. 

vdk. 

vdc-s. 

I’OC-S, 

V 

oir-f. 

Accus. 

vdch-am, 

tdcli-em 

I'oc-em, 

dw-a. 

Instr. 

vdc/i-d. 

rdch-a. 



Dative, 

vdc/iS, 

vdch~e. 




* See Locative. 
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Ablat. 

Sanskrit. 

* 

• • • • 

Zend. 

nhh-ntt 

Xafiti. 

i’oc^(d), 

' Gr^k. 

• • • ■ 

Oeii. 


r ic/i-tl.f 

I’OC-fs, 

dw-of. 

1.0C. 

vtich~}f 

i'i\ch-K 

D. I’oc-i, 

D. 6ir-L 

Voe. 

rtik, 

V ?c-.s ? 

roc-s, 

u 

OTT-ff. 

N. Acc. V. 

V icb-du. 

Ill .VI.. 

vAch-th, 

• • • • 

• • • • 

or 

r1r/i-f},t 

n1ch-a, 

• • • • 

OTT-e. 

1. D. Abl. 

ntf/-b/it/fhn. 

■ • • • 

• • • • 

D. G. ow-o-Ti 

G. L. 

t {ich-6s. 

rAch-ti ? 

■ • • • 

• 

• • • • 

N. V. 

V }t 

l‘LI RVL. 

rdcfc-d.t 

roc-ev, 

oW-ey. 

Accus. 


1 i/c//-d,t 

roc-rv. 

ojT-as*. 

Iiistr. 

r hj-bhis. 

■ ■ ■ • 

• • • • 

■ ■ ■ • 

D. Abl. 

i hj-hhtjd'i. 


r u’-i-bits, 

• f • • 

Gen. 

r.h7i-fha, 

vActi-nnm 

rnc-vm. 

■ ■ • • 

Loc. 

ruk-shiu 

rAc-shni ? 

• • • • 

1) dTT-ffl. 


“ Remark L— I leave the terminations in [t f. ISil. i>. 315.] 
the Zend \\ hieh coiumcnce with b iiiiuoticed, siiiee, contrary 
to my former opinion (§. 221. Note *), I look on the 
G e, in forms like rttorl.ebis, no huiger as a con¬ 

junctive vowel; and therefore no longer attribute the said 
form to a theme rnocht but assume that 

rnochebis, and similar forms, have proceeded from bases in 
^>d(from as§. .56'*.); so that 1 look ui)on the ^ e as a corruption 
of the 6, and to the form raovhhyu I place as 

anterior a lost form rauclio-bj/O.^ In a similar way 

* I.ikc the Genitive, 
f With eba, “and,'’ varliO' iha 
J See p. 230, Note +. 

$ M. Burnonf, who has indueed me, hy his cvcellcnt pamphlet, eited at 
p 276, on the \nhista (in the sej)nratc impres^iion, p. JO, and following), to 
rectify my former ^ew's, leaves, p. 18 note, the question still unde¬ 
cided, whether forms like av5^_jc^ai9 muzOHBj nuoiebU^ 
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[G. Ed. p. 316.] 1 6nd, in the Prakrit (Urvasi, by Lenz, 

p.40.), achharihin for WilCtGI achhardliin (Sanskrit opsa- 

r^his ); and if this form is genuine, then the ^ e, in forms 
like raochebis, appears to stand for /o i, as generally 

many interchanges between ^ e and ^ oc'cur, although in 
the case before us the ^ e is very constantly written, and 
ro ^ has not yet been jiointed out in its place. If it is farther 
considered that we often find ye for yd, “which,” 
ke for fed, “ who ?" and in the pronoun of the Sid 
person ^in the plural also ve for v6 ; and, finally, in 
the pronoun of the Jst person w for nu\ then we 
see the change of tlie ^ d with ^ e is siilliciently ascer¬ 
tained, although it appears to be restricted to the end of 
words of a nionosyllabic form; and in these tlfe practice of 
writing the d is the prevailing one, while before termi- 


vachebtsf raochebis,haye so arisen from the bases 

niaso, &c., that tlie ^ 6 (jjAt as) is snpprrsscd, and ^ e then 
introduced as conjunctive vowel; or v Iiether, before the u (from as) only, 
the « hffis been njected, and the preceding a with an epenthetic i united 
with an e. In tlie former case I should not have been eutii-ely wrong, 
from the anelogy of raoch-e-hs, to deduce forms like viXch-e-his, I con¬ 
sider, however, the hist view ns the right one, only that I prefer letting 
the 6 from the i>rc-supposed urigin<il form, iiianb-bis, rnocho bis, he changed 
in its whole force into ^ e, i-ntlier than reduce it into its element**, and 
mix the first of the said elements (a) with a conjoined i : for the deri¬ 
vation of manebis from manuibts from niatuibis, for uianasbU, would extend 
to the Sanskrit form inanobhis, w'hieh 'originally may have lieen 

manarbhis (manas-hhis was never jiossible). Rut I believe tliat in the 
Zend Uie form ebis really preceded the form obis. M. Bumouf, in his 
review in tlie Journal det Samm (in the separate impression, pp. 30, 31), 
calls attention to a form x'Aghzlihyo, for which is once 

found, in the Vend. Sadc, pp. GO and 70, vdghvzhebyo' 

once I'uyhzhi'hyo, and once voglivzMtyo, 

^ Dibich, 
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nations beginning with b as yet 430 6 has been pginted 
out; so tliat b appears to be as repugnant to a prerecHiig d 
as favourable to a following A, if the eonjectiire of Bumoiif, 
mentioned at f>. 297, G. Ed., is W'ell-foiinded. On this point 
I was not yet clearly informed, when, at |§. 221 . and 212 ., I 
inconsiderately imagined I could deduce rnvlut-byn, I'ncJMi's, 
from vnchd (from vnchu.\). Instead of this should be 

read vuche-bytiy vnrln-hi\ ; and besides 

this, in the locative singular, varhulti fur 

vachnjtlii; since the nasal to be prefixed to the A, according 
to §. 56'’., falls away when the vowel which follows the h 
is i, which has been already indicated in the paragraph 
quoted, but since then fully proved by Bur- [G. Ed, p. 317.3 
nouf. Besides, there really occurs, also, in one j)ass:igc (where. 
Unfortunately, the lithographed MS. is faulty, and is therefore 


which, with the conjanctive vowel ^ c (see ' 30.) introduced in dillcr(‘nt 
ways, pLiinly Fopi'csciit one and the kiYuc word, and have proceeded from 
vaghzhhyo, which it^^elf never occurs. Altliongh these 
forms, which liad struck me likewise, clearly hclont; to a theme which 
means “discourse," and is enuiucted with our rocA, I would Still rather 
not, with Burnouf, derive it from mch ; so that the nontinhtivc of this, 
t'dcx, raised to a seeondur}’ theme, would be contained therein. 
We dare not, witliout furtlier authority, attrilrnte to the Zend such a 
malformation, although it derives its superlatives in U’-ma from 

the masculine nominative, instead of from the tlicme. But Anquetil, in 
his Glossary, gives a form vakhsengMy ** parole utile" which we ought 
probably to reail vaesatihe (os dative), if not widi long a 

vdcsanhfi. This latter form would Irclong to a theme 
vdeso (vdrsai) ; from which, in the dat. aid. pi., 
vaghzhhyd {vaghezhhyoj &c.) might i>roceed for iuicshgu; 

as with fuazehU, maneh'ts, occur also 

maxhiSj manfUs; for the au « of vdeso must, as 

Bumouf hflfc sliown, in contact tvitli b become do sh. 
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impossible for me to uip) the locative vachahi; 

that is to say, in the Vend. S. p. 17£^ where, for 
tnanahechd vachaliichdt is to be read 
mrmahichd vachahichd. In a Grammar, tlie lost 
acquaintance with which is again to be restored, oversights 
of this kind will, I trust, be excused in the first labourers; 
and if, for example, Rask gives to the word paiti the genitive 
jmitdis, while, acconliiig to §.180. p. 196, Note f, patdis is to 
be written, still the form pai/dis was, in its time, instructive 
in the main, and first taught me that the Sanskrit genitive 
termination S-9 corresponds to the form dis in the Zend. 
If, too, Rask has incorj}oratcd in his sclieme of declensions 
the ablative //d/I (for putdil), this was indeed a new error, 
but also a new ad>antage fur the Zend Grammar in its 
then state, and brought to light a new and important fact,* 
which I believe I was the first to discover; namely this, 
that bases in i form their ablative in d/7, for which the 
proofs in the Zend-Avesta, as much as 1 have of it, are 
neither numerous nor easily found. I make this remark 
because M. Ruruouf, as it ajipears to me, speaks too unfa- 
vourablv of such theoretic formations. As far as I am 

•r 

concerned, 1 believe I may'assert that ;ny communications 
rt'garding-Zend Grammar arc founded* on careful reflec¬ 
tion. I could not, however, perfectly conclude my con¬ 
siderations, and 1 am veiy ready to complete and adjust 
tliem through those of M. Burnouf. For in this book 
also, in regard to Zend Grammar, one must carefully 
distinguish the disquisitions given in the text from the 
general comparison added at the end of each ruj[e regarding 
case. In the former I give only those Zend forms whidi 
I have seen, and I thence deduce theoretic laws: in the 
latter I seek to make the deductions from the inquiries 
pursued in the text evident in one select example. I am 
perfectly sure of the prevailing majority of the forms 
given in the tables, and can produce abundant examples 
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of them. I have marked some as questionable, and shewn 
the limits of the probability of others, in notes; and if an 
error has crept into tlie forms spoken of, and by me 
believed to be correct, it will give me pleasure to be able 
hereafter supplcmentarily to correct it. The form 
vachanhi was, however, only in a measure a theoretic forma¬ 
tion; and I should not have ventured to [G. Ed. p. 318.] 
exhibit it if I had not observed, in other words of the same 
declension, z.c. in other bases terminating with a consonant, 
the locative, which has entirely escaped Rask. . 

“Remark 2.—One might consider the o of dwoti/ instead 
of a conjunctive vowel, as has been stated above (see 
§. 221.), ns a property of the base, i.e. ns an uuorganic 
extension of it; or, in other words, regard it as a trans¬ 
ition from the third to the second deckl^sioii; a decla¬ 
ration which must then naturally extend itself to the dual 
termination oiv of the whole third declension j0o- 

rpoo-iv, ^aifiovo-iv like Kvko^iv), and to all cases in the forma¬ 
tion of words and arrangement of the same, where we have 
represented an o foreign to the proper base as conjunctive 
vowel. According to this, forms like /icA/rocif, fieKiToira^ij^, 
^v(Ft6Ko*^(a, jBorpvocts, ^orpvoBapos, w’oiild be, under the pre¬ 
supposition of the bases MEMTO, $Y2I(), BOTPYO, to be 
divided into fxtTuTo-ct^, and would lead us to expect the 
nominatives pcKiTo-v, &c., which arc not to be found. The 
statement here given has this in its favour, that similar 
cases occur also in cognate dialects, since in general that 
declension which is the most in vogue and most used, is 
prone, in certain cases, to receive into itself the other 
declensions, which annex to their original base the final 
letters of the bases of the declension more in use. The 
origin of oTroii/ from V)nO, of tpepovroiv from 4>EPONTO, 
was as it were the first commencement of the disease, 
which came to its full developement in the Pali; since in 
this language, which otherwise closely resembles the 
Sanskrit, the bases which end with consonants are declined 
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in thp old way only in the singular, but in the plural are 
so corrupted, that, with the exception of the nominative 
and the vocative of similar sound, and the genitive, which 
at the same time supplies the place of the dative, they 
have extended the old base by an unorganic a (=Greek o), 
and liave thus partly brought it from the Greek third 
declension into the second; and in the singular, also, 
most of the cases may, together with the old form, assume 
more" recent forms, which Ir.ive originated in the manner 
stated. • In this manner, for example, the root ^ r7/nr, "to 
go,” forms its particij)le ])rcseiit partly from the original base 
vlinrnntj or its corruption charut (see §. 12U.), partly 
from the ,'iugmcntcd theme ^nrar rhnrnnin, and in jiart also 
[G. Ed. p.SIO.] arbitrarily from '6Rrir chnranf or 'srCnT 
charanta, os folicfws (see Cluugh'’s Pali (Grammar, Colombo 
1821, p. 25, and compare Burnouf’s and Lassen's Essay, 
p. 112 et seq ^: 


Th. CITARANT, 

SINGVIAR. 

CHARANTA, 

CHAR AT. 

Nom. charaii,* 

char an 16, 


Acc. cjiarnnt-am,^ 

• • s a 

• • e • 

Iiistr. 

charantP-n-a, 

c1iarat~6. 

Dat. like the Genitive, 

^kbl. .... 

j charanta-imd, 

1 charat-t1.§ 


(or charanta-rnhu,X 


* The final tT n is, as in the Prakrit (^. 10.), transmnted into the 
Annswora, which I here express, as in the Sanskrit, hy n. 

t It might also be divided thus, cluiranta-m, and deduced from 
charanta. 

I Transposed, and witli A for « (comp. 160.). These forms are 
derived from the medial pronoun ama mentioned in $. 106., which, in 
tlio Pali also, has forced its way into the usual declension. The which 
was to have been expected, is, as generally happens at the end of a word, 
suppressed. 

$ Charatd is, acoording to appearance, identical with the instrumental, 

but 
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Th. 

bI.\Gl MR. 

CHARAKT, CHAR AST Ay 

CHARAT, 

Gen. 

• . . . charanta ssa, 

charat-6. 

Loc. 

tchuraiiM, 

.... \or chnranta-smin, 

> charat-i, 

Voc. 

'or charaiita-mhi, 

/ chnrnn, \ 

<or chara,*? .... 

) 

• • • ■ 

Nom. 

^or chard, ^ 

PI 1 RAL. 

.... charanldyf 

[G. Ed. B. 320.] 

■ • • • 

Acc. 

.... chara nl^, 

• • ■ • 

lustr. 

f charanf^bhr, ) 

• * • • 

Dat. 

Abl. 

(of churantchi, } 
like the Genitive. 

like the Iiistriiinental. 



G(’i]. .... charot-am. 

Loc*. charnnU'-sit, .... 

Voc. chnrnnluy charanid, .... 


“ If the Greek in its b.ises rnding ^\itll a consonant Jiad fol¬ 
lowed the (Icclensioii-coiifiising ('xample of the Pali, one would 
have expected, for instance, from ^rpwv a genitive tpepovrov, 
dative ^cpovrip; and in the plural indeed, ^epovrtav from 


hut ib, in reality, corrupted from charat-at^ analogous with Zend forma 
like ap-nt (in .180): the suppressed t is replaced by the lengthen¬ 
ing of the preceding vowel, ns in aiJiurA, “he went," from acJuirtU 
(Clough, p; 100.). 

*' If this form really belongs to a theme in rUj os 1 believe, it has 
sprung from the original form rharaii^ by snppn>ssinn of the concluding 
nasal (comp. Buniouf and Lasicn, p. 89); and lu chara tliis deficiency is 
replaced by lengfhcumg tlic vowel. 

h Accoi'ding to the usual declension ending with a consonant one 
would expect with citaranta also charmUd, from the orig;inal theme 
cJiartifU ; as, for example, gunavaiUo is used with gunavantAy “ the vir¬ 
tuous ”; the former from gunatiani, the latter from gunmmnta. 
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4>EP()NT, but ^cpovTot, ^epovrov^, c/)C/ooi/Toif, from ^EPONTO. 
In this manner the form tjiepovroiv in the dual, wliieh has 
been lost in Pali, would be clearly explained as derived from 
$EPONTO; but even when standing isolated, ^epovroiv may 
be justly referred to a theme 4>EPONTO, as the first com¬ 
mencement of a corruption which was further pursued in the 
Pali; and I prefer this view of the matter now to that laid 
down at §.221. Both views, however, concur so far; and 
thus much of my opinion may be looked on as proved, 
that in ij)cp6vroiv, and all other dative-genitive forms of the 
third declension, the o belongs iK'ithcr to the original theme, 
which lies at the root of all the other cases, nor to the 
true casc-sufllx. 


[(J. Ed. p. .T21.J siNGi'iAii. 

Sanskrit. Zend. ImUh. Greek. Gothic. 

N. hharnn, Imrnh-Ht fcrni-’t, ^/poiv, Jlynml-s.* 

Ac. hharanl-um, harent-rm, foi iil-cm, 0/ povT-a{v), 'Jiiiaiid. 
Ins. hhtmd-t), harenhn, .... .... D. l.^jjand. 

D. hhnrui-v, b(nvnl-(‘, see Locat, sec Eoc. sec Dat. 

Ab. see Gen. hnranl-at, fprcnl-v{(T) . .... 

G. bhnral-at, hnrcnl-t),] ftrcnl-h, ^epovr-ost Jiijan(l-is.\ 
L. hharnN, barent-i, D.fercut-i, D. povT^t, .... 

V. bhnran, barmi-s, ferons, , tj>€poi>v, ^i/and. 


* Fchid, “foe,” ns “hatiT,” see §. 125. p. 138. 
t See p. 210. Note f; with cha, harenlas-cha (*‘/n'entisqHe”). 
t I imagined, p 210, that 1 must, in iliis case, which before was not 
proved to exist in ND bases, set dovfnfi}fnnd~]i as a mutilation oifiyand-ia 
tromjipiind-ag, according to tlie analogy of other bases terminating with a 
consonant {ahtnin-g^ brothr-s, §. 191.); Grimm lias (I. 1017.) conjectured 
frijtondie or Jriyonds {tomfri^onde. Since this, owing to the very valuable 
additions made by Massmann to our Gothic authorities, the genitive 
naeyandis of Nda^and (“preserver, “preserving") has come to light (see 
his Glossary, p. 163), by analogy with which I formfiyandds. 
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Santkrii. 

N. Ac. Voc. bharant-du, 
Vcdic, bharant-d,‘‘ 

I. D. Abl. bharad-bhydm, 
Gi*d. Loc, bharfit-os, 


ni VL. 

■ 

Zend. Grfdc. . 

htrant-du» or barantn, ^ipovr-e, 

■ ••• •••■ 

})arnn-bija,^ ^epovTo-iv.X 

hamt-A? (]J. 276, R, 1.) • ■. • 


SansAri/. 

N. V. hhnranl-ttit, 
Acc. hharat-n^, 
fiistr. bhnrmihhis, 
D. Ab. bharad-hlujast 
Gon. hhnrat-dm, 
TiOC. hhimit-su, 


VII R VI. 

iMtin. 


[G. KJ. ji. 


Zmd. 

hnrnit-6,^ 
hfirent-6,^ 
barandm,% 
bfirnn-hyA,^ 


ferpni-es, 

fproni-d'S, 

• • • • 

fpront-\-bm, 


Gnek. 

</>rpoi'T-cf, 

^r/Boi'T-ag 

• I • ■ 

• • • ■ 

^cpovT-o)!', 


Gothic. 

fiijand-s. 

/y/imZ-A.I) 

• • • ■ 

• • ■ • 

jiymd-AXX 


h'(rhit-(inin, 11 /(‘ivnt'i-inn, 


ificpov-at. [(J. Ell.p. 323.] 


' See p. 230, Note * 

t Or hiiri'nhyn. Sec p. 241 Note *, niid p. 210. Niitc \S. 

J Seep.209. Hem.2. 

$ iiitrenlas-cha^ ^^ferentesque.” See p. 210 Note 

II This form, irhieh, on Ing to an ovcrsiglit, is omi itn<I in p. 200, is foniid at 
Maltli. 5. 41., and npreos uitli frh/dmh, nmico<t ” (“ amanfet "), Matth. 5. 
47. ns generally with tlic declension of a root terminating with a con¬ 
sonant. Comp. Grimm (1.1017.). 

^ See p 241 Note *, and p.2in N'otc^'i. 

*' The Gothic dative, v\ Inch I would have used also as the instrnmcntal 
(). 243.), does not occur in mots ending in nd. 

tt Or harani-aiffn. See p. 26G Note t* 

Tliis case certainly cannot he proved in hoses in ml] hut may, how¬ 
ever, he correctly deduced from tlio other bases ending with a consonant, 
and from the elder sifter dialects. Sec 2io. 

I conjecture a transition into the a declension (comp. p. 209 Rem. 2.), 
by suppressing the »/; thus, perhaps, harat-Jiva (or -shu, or -sAm, j. 2fi0.), 
as Vend. S. p 354; ^Mijou»^<^^drpgvtthu (read Au) fur dregvat- 
sd, from dregvat, in the strong cases (^. 120.) drpgvant ; on the supposition 
that the reading is correct, except the false s. F^cc §. 52. 
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ouTuicru. /jena. Latin. Greek. Gothic 

N. 6tm6'i ama\ sermi, ialfucv, ahmt. 

Acc*. fVmhirtmtuhmn-em, sermon-em, 8aiiiov-a(v)t ahtnnn. 

Inst (itman-(% aSmaira, .... .... D. I. ahmin* (§. 132.) 

Dat. dtman-P, asmain-i, see Loc. see Loc. sen Dative. 

Abl. see Gen. asman-at, ser'nion-((d)$ .... .... 

Gnii. aimajirtl/ sermtm-is, ^alfiov-o^t a/min-s (§. 132.) 

Loc. aimiiin-i,D.sermun-i, ^alfiov-i, .... 

V lie. CMTTlUTIi ^ di r!»(/I Sai)iov, ahma. 

m \i. 

iiu/MAi ur. Zend. Greek. 

N. Acc. Voc. dtmdn-dii, aman-do, or aiimn-a, 5ai/iov-e. 

Veda, dtmdiMi, 

Instr. D. Ab. ulmu-hhyam, aima-byn, D. G. $Mfi6vo~iv.'t 

GcJi. Loc. (ilmnn-iis, aswroi-d? (p. 276, R. 1.). 


amuimt. 

Zimd. Latin. 

Greek. 

Gothic. 

N. V. (Umdn-as, 

, 1 # 

snum-ih srnnon-es, 

^a!fiov~cs, 

aliman-s. 

Ac. dtmnnvis, 

’ -I * 

man-o, senmn-ts, 

Ba!pov-a^f 

altinnn-s. 

Instr. dtmi'-bliis, 

win-bis, .... 

[^aifJLovo-^tv),!). I. aliimi-ml 

D.Ah.dltna-hhyns, asmu -byo, sermon-i-bus, .... 


Gen. dtmfin~dm, 

aiman-duif sermon-im, 

Baiii6v-(cv, 

ihman-i. 

Loc. iUma-m, 

ahnti~hva, .... 

balfM-art, 


l^vr. J!.U. p. iiZi J 

kM4ltlVI 4I%I 



Sanskrit. 

£Am. Latin. 

Greek. 

Gothic. 

V. bhrutd, 

• 

m*ta, frater, 

raryp, 

')r6thar. 

Vc. hhrdlur-um, 

}ratar-fm,'S fratr-eifi, 

itaTcp-a{v), 

bruthar. 


* Aitinams-ch(t^“cwlique.** f P>ll^ra.2. t Seep. 24]| Note f. 
^ Albo hraitmta might he expected, as Vend. 5ade, p. 357; 

■^^^asq) patrem (jiathrem^), eontrary to the theory of the strong cases 
1200, for patarem. 
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SLVQl'UR 



Samhit. 

Zend 

iMtm. 

Greek. 

Gothic. 

In 

bhnUr-fh 

brAthr~a, 


. ... D. Inst, br^kr (see § 132.). 

D. 

hhidlr-e, 

brdthr-^f 

see Loc. 

see Loc. 

■ • • ■ 

Ab. 

see Gen, 

brdlhr^t, 

• 

/ratr-e{(J), .... 


G. 

blndtur, 

brtVhr-d* 

fratr-h, 

irarp-or, 

6r()//i;^A(see§.]32.). 

L 

bhrdUir-U 

brMhr-hf D./ra<r-?, 

TraTjO-/, 

• • • • 

V. 

bhrutar, 

brdtaretX 

frater, 

irdrcp, 

brothonr. 




DU VI . 


• 



Sanskrit 

1 

Zend. 

Gred,. 

N. Acc.Voc. 6/jTf//«ir-du, Ved. hhrAlar-tl, 

biut(ir-th or brdtar-at itarcp-e. 

Inst. D. Ab. blmUri-hhydim. 


brabiM-hifn, 

Trarepo-iv. 


Gen. Loc. 

bhruir-th. 

brAthr-d(f} 

a • • • 


Sanskrit. 

in 

Zend. 

Latin 

Greek 

Nora. Voc. 

hhrdlar-m, 

brAtar-o,\\ 

fralr-es, 

irarcp-cr. 

Aceus. 

bhrAift-n^ 

brAlhr-pvs?** 

fratr-es, 

TTorep-oy. 

liistr. 

bimitn-bhis. 

■ ' 

bTalaT‘P-bi\ 

■ ■ • • 

[ft. J:d, p. 323.] 

Dnt. Abl. 

bhriVn-bJnjm, 

brdfar-i’hjfd, 

frntr-i 

• ■ • • 

Genitive, 

hhrdln-nrAm, 

• • 

bKithr-aiunj^f 

fratr-um, 

iraTcp-av 

Locative, 

bhtilfri shut 

• ■ • ■ 

• a • • 

Trarpa-tn. 


* Vide 194. p 211,1.1. Note, 
t Seep.216 NoU'H. * J Sce$ 44. 

$ For the Gotliic, ^^hich is hero Anting, see p 2S3, Note | 

II br^arai-ehn^ 

IT See 197. Note. 

** Perhaps also brdthr-6, brdthrai-cha {*‘fratreiqtie ”), according to the 
andogy of dthr-d, '* ignei,** from dlar. See f. 239. 
t+ See p. 266, Note+. 
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siNOiiun. 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

N. A. V. 

manas, 

mm6.* 

nhoif 

genus. 

Instr. 

manas-ii, 

mnnnnh-a,] 

• • • • 

■ • e • 

Dat. 

mnnn\-(‘, 

mannnh-Pf 

see Loe. 

see Loc. 

Abl. 

sec Gen. 

mananh-at, 

• 

• « • • 

geneT-‘e{d). 

Gen. 

mmas-nt, 

mananh-u {mantnihn.S’^ha), 

ficve(a)-o£, 

gener-is. 

Loc. 

mnms-i, 

nanah-i,{sQe\}. 316,G.ed.)U. /xeve((T)-i, 

gpner~i. 


* MantM-cha^ ^'menstjw/^ “mentmqm." 

I 

t M. Burnouf rcmiirka, in his review (in the separate iinprc&aton, p> 11). 
tlmt in tliis class of words the instiumcntol ending is generally long. 
1, in like manner, had i-cnioikid forms enough of this kind with a long d, 
blit in passages where also many a% originally short, appear to he length- 
(iicd at the termination, and which, therefore, 1 w'as not willing to bring 
into account: moreover, the cases could not be included, where, through 
the paiticlc ai^ r7<», a preceding au » is preserved in its original length. 
After deducting lluse two elass(s from foi'ins in auhiij the computation 
iiiighl perhajis tuni out in favour of the sliort a given above. 1 hare, 

t 

however, as yet not applied any closer reckoning: it would, however, 
surprise me if, on more exact calculation, but still in departure from tlic 
fate of other polysyllabic words ending with a shortened a, the advantage 
in this particular case should incline to the side of tliosc words which 
retain the long vowel, which I would then gladly restore. No one will 
deny that tlm collation of MSS. is of gi'cat importance in deciding many 
grammatical and orthographical questions, although I believe I may assert 
(hat even a single lithographed MS. opens a rich field to inquiries and 
impoitant grammatical observations: for although it isveryfullofei^ors, 
it nevertheless shews no systematic opposition to what is correct; and 
many expressions, passages, and turns recur so fre(jacntly, that, taken 
together, tlicy can in a measure supply the place of a comparison of other 
MSS. For the mst I had at my command the edition of Olshansen of 
the three first chapters and part of the fourth of the Vendidfid, with the 
various readings attached to it, so that, through these means, I was not 
left entirely destitute of MSS. 
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Sajuknt. 

N. Ac. V. manas-i, 

I. D. Ab. manu-hhyAm, 
G. h. manas-6s. 


nrw. [O Ed. p. 32(»] 

Zpttd. Greek. 

• • ■ • juti'c((r)-e. 

mtine-bya (p. J16G.cd.), D.G. /L(cut((r)o-ii'.* 
mamtth-ij{^) (p. 297 G. ed.), _ 


• PIIRU 

Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. 

N. Ac. V. mavanh-a,-\ iJ.ivc{<r)-a, 

Instr. mand-hhii, mane^bii, {fiCvc(r-(l)tv,) 

D.it. Abl. mnnu-bhifm, manr-hyd, see Lou. 

Genitive, njfln«s-f7wi, mananh-niim, /xci'('(o’)-a)i/, 

Locative, manav-sui mand-Ina, ijn'vcir-(ri. 


Latin, 

yener-a. 

• ■ • • 

goner-i-bus. 

yrner-um. 


SING! I AH, MASCIIIM AND n-MlMNb [G. Ed. p. 32? ■] 

Sansknf. Zend Greek. 

Nom. (hirmmtns, diishmanuo Suff/zti-jyf (§. 146.) 

Accus. dnnmnns-am, dndimrmnnh~im, Sv<rjucv(((T)-a(v). 

\ oc. dnrinanns, .... BvfffiLVLs. 

The rest like the simple word. 


nr A! 


N. Ac.V. c/umnnos-flM, ) 

Veda, d„Tmana^ll,t ) (’) 


BvffiJLci ({(r)-t. 


The rest like the simple word. 


n I n 11. 

N. Voc. durmana^~as, dudnruinfmh-u (al-clia), 5u(r/iti(^(o’)-rc. 

Aceus. duTmanns-in, dmhmannnh-o {ti\~cha), Bu(riAevc((T)-a^. 

The rest like the simple word. 


* See p. 209, Rein. 2. 

t See p. 245, Note t It was, however, from on oversight tlmt I, 
os was observed at p. 253, Noti' tl. read in the Vendidad bade, p. 127, 
nemenh'i. it sliould be tufmanka, and may also be 

consider^ the instmmeutal singular; tlien uc should have in tliis pas- 
Mge, which reento tliree times, the instmmcntal in xs*v^ an/ia in both 
editions three times with a short a. 
t Seep.230, Note*. 
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BINQULAR, NEUTER. ^ 

Saruknt. Zend. Greek. 

Nom. Ac. V. durmanast dushmand (tis-cha), Bvaneves. 

The rest like the simple word. 

“ Remark.—It was remarked in §. 152. (comp. §. 146.), that 
the 2 in forms like fievo^j evyeves, belongs lo the base, and 
is not the nominative character; and that the 2 in forms like 
TCTu^of has come from r, and in like manner belongs to the 
theme. M. Rcimnitz, who, in (p. 54, &c.) bis pamphlet men¬ 
tioned at p. 294, G. ed., agrees witii this view, first given in 
my treatise “ On some Demonstrative Bases,” wishes to look 
upon the 2 in the masculine rerv^as as belonging to tiio 
base, and arising out of r; in wliich I cannot agree with him. 
as I, according to the view generally taken, consider the 
final letters of rervipas as marks of the nominative, before 
[G. Ed p 328.] which the fintil letter of the base is suppressed 
on account of the incompatible association of to* (comp. §. 99.),' 
and replaced by lengthening the preceding vowel; as, for 
example, in /n'Aaf for fieKavg. The Sanskrit has a few bases 
in « wjliicb, diflering fiom the ruling principle (see §. 139.), 
run parallel in the nominative to. the Greek thus, 

pimtiiih, “the way,” from panthan, accusative 
Only ill this panthAs the lengthening of the a can be less re¬ 
garded as a compensation for the rejected n than in tlie Greek, 
bi'causc it extends also to the other full cases (§. 129.), with 
the exception of the vocative; but perhaps the lengtlieniiig 
of the a has originally taken place only in the nominative, 
and has thence imparted itself, wdien the reason of this 
prolongation was no longer perceived, to those cases whicli 
otherwise stood upon an equal footing with the nomina¬ 
tive. Thu? one says nmhdiu “great” (from the theme 
mahant, properly a participle present from mah, “ to 
grow”), with the vovrel of the concluding syllable length¬ 
ened, according to the analogy of the Greek form, ns 
Ae 7 ii)r. The Sanskrit w'onl, however, retains tlie long vowel 
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ulso in the other strong oases {mahdnlam “ magnum*' maMnfas 
“ magni,** mnMntAu,fieyaKta"), with the exception of tlie vo- 
rative; \^hile the usual participles present leave the a short 
in all the strong cases. In most exact accordance, however, 
with the Greek participle present sthnd the Sanskrit pos¬ 
sessive adjectives, which are formed by the suflix rant 
(Greek err for Fcvt, in /ucXiroei; and others) and mant (in the 
weak cases vat» ma(). These lengthen, that is to say the a 
only, in the nominative singular; so, for examine, dhanurdn, 
“ dives ”* (from dhana, “ riches”), dhaihirnni-anh dhanamnt-du, 
dhanavant-us, as \e 7 c 0 v, Keyovra, Tieyovria, Keyovreg. 

OLD SCLAVONIC DECLENSlON.t [O. Ed. p. 329.] 

2 .j.">. Before we enter U])on the proxiiice of Sclavonic 
Ciraininar, we must endeavour to explain its system 
of sounds; and although it is not requisite to specify 
air* the minutifp of the subject, we must, nevertheless, 
bring into notice those parts which arc indispensable to 
the understanding of the Grammar. It is therefore our 
principal object, in the following remarks, to exhrbit the 
connection of the Old Sclavonic sounds with those of the 
elder languages, of which they are either the true trans- 

* If, as ha^ keen remarked in another place, the suffix ^tif rant has 
maintained itself in the Latin in the farm Inif (as opulents), it would not 
be surprising if tho weak farm vat, without tlie interchange of v with i, 
hut witli the weakening of the a to i, liad its representative in tho Jjatin 
divit, which btandb in the same relation to dhanaoat, by passing over tho 
middle syllable, as mah to imvoh 

1 It is stated by Professor llo|)p, in the preface to the second published 
portion of this Grammar, conimeucing with the formation of cases in 
genehd, that it ]i,id not occuned to him to direct his -attention at an 
earlier period to tho Sclavonic tongues: having subsequently considered 
the subject, hf found sufficient reason to include them in tlio same 
family of languages, and accoidingly devotes to its principles of declension 
the supplementary section which follows — Editor. 
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missions, or corruptions more or less vitiated. We give 
therefore, for the first time, a history of tlie Sclavonic 
sounds, in which, however, as is natural, as far as their value 
is concerned, we have nothing new to bring forward; and in 
this respect follow only the teaching of native grammarians, 
(a.)—The Old Sanskrit v a has so far experienced, in the 
Sclavonic, an exactly similar fate to that which has befallen it 
in the Greek, that it is most frequently supplied by e or o 
(e, o), which are always short: it very rarely remains a. In 
the interior of the bases, also, e and o are interchanged as in 
Greek; and us, for example, Aotos* is rdated to 
so, in the Old Sclavonic, isbrodt “ferry," to hreJu, “I wade 
through voz, “carriage," to vez6, “I ride in a carriage." 
And as, in the Greek, the vocative \6ye is related to the 
theme AOFO, so is, in the Old Sclavonic, rahe, “O slave," to 
raboy nominative ra6, “a slave.” The o has more 
weight than e, but a more than o\ and hence^-u 
corresponds most frequently to a Sanskrit d, so that, 
for instance, in the Old Sclavonic, forms in a answer to 
the feiriiiiinc bases in in d (comp, vdova, " widow," with 
fimr vidhavd), which, in the vocative, is in like manner 
abbreviated to o (vdoiol), as above o to e. As final 
vowel, also, of the first member of a compound, a is 
weakened to o; for instance, vodu-pad, “ waterfall," vodo- 
im, “ water-drinker," for voda- ; just as in the Greek 
Moetro-Tpa^};;, Movcro-^l\tjg, and similar compounds, which 
[G Ed. p.SSO.] have shortened the feminine a or 17 to o. 
Even if, therefore, a is in the Old Sclavonic a short vowel, 

I nevertheless regard it, in respect to grammar, as the long 
o ; so that in this Ihe Old Sclavonic stands in a reversed 
relation to the Gothic, in which a has shewn itself to us ns 
the short of d, and, in case of abbreviation, 6 would become 
a, exactly as in the Old Sclavonic a becomes 0 . 

(/>.) — i and ^ i both appear in the Old Sclavonic as 7, 

and the dilTereuce of the quantity is removed, at least I 
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do not find that a tongei* or sliorter t is anywhere 
spoken of. Let schiviij **I live/’ be compared with 
sftf I T fa Jivflmi ; sila, “ virtue,” w'ith stla; and, on the 
other hand, i iciyeti, " to see,” with the root viJi “ to 
know,” to the Guna form of whieh, v^lmi, the Old 
Sclavonic vyemy (.abbreviated from ri/edmi/t infill, vycf-t 
for vyed-ti,) “ 1 know,” assimilates itself, so that vh! and 
1 yed in the Sclavonic appear as two difTerent roots. The 
short ^ /, however, appears fretiuently in the Old Scla¬ 
vonic also in the corruption to e (c), as in the Greek 
and the Old High Gcrnian (§. 72.); that is to say, the 
bases in i shew, in several cases, e for /, and the numeral 
three (fit tri) appears fi*e([iiently iii composition in the 
form tre, c. g. frrptilyr, “trhiuni.” So, also, pnte-shpxtvyp, 
oBotiropta from P( The/is also very frequently 

■"suppressed, c. y. in the 3d persofl plural dadyat, “ they 
give,” Sanskrit dadidi; suf, “they are,” Sanskrit 
^rfVif siinfi. Where / forms a diphthong with a vowel 
]}receding it, it is marked in the old writing with a 
short mark, whieh we retain, e. g. hvi, “ strife.” 

m 

(r).—^ u and it have, in the Old Sclavonic, in the forms 
which are refciined most correctly, both become y. f- In 
this manner, for instance, by (infill, by-ti) answers to H 

The suppiTs^on lic-re notioi <1 of final i refers to Dohrowaky’s incorrect 
ni-thography. In point of fact, however, the final i in Old Sclavonic Ji.is 
either been retained unaltered, or has hccoinc i> v; e.g., tliat w'hieh Do- 
hrow'sky, 1. c., writes dttdjnf, “they f^ive,” sfity “they are,” slionld be 
corrected to dadanty^ CAS'b whty. llegarding tho nasalized 

vowels, sec 783. llemark. 

1 We express, as in Polish, the yery or dull i by y, as, like the Greek 
V, where it is original it supplies the place of the old slinrt or long u. 
It is pronounced in J{uE?,ian, neeording to lleilf (by (iretseh II. p. 0C6.), ns 
in the French oai, spoken \er^ short and inonusyllnbieally; according to 
Ileym, nearly like w, in union with a very short i (Heyin, p.ii) This 
does not, however, remain the same in all positions of this letter (Heifl^ 
1. c.), and it sounds after consonants other than labials like a dull thick / 
(“ i smird et etmtffe"). 
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6 /iM,‘'tobe;”sveAry,“mother-in-law, wyshy, 
‘‘ mouse,” to ^ musha ; syn, “ son,” to ^ sunu ; 
chetyrU reaffapes, with citatur (in the theme), nomina-’ 
tive masculine chatwdras. The instances of y for 

'9 u are, nevertheless, more rare than those where y 
corresponds to the long 'oi u\ for the short u, as in 
the Old High German (§. 70.), has for the most part 
[G. Ed. p. S31.] become o ; and thus, for example, snocha, 
“daughter-in-law,'" answers to snushd; eba, “both,'" 
to vhlu (Vedic form), Zend .^> ubd. Hence, also, 
the old ti declension has, in many cases, become similar to 
the o declension, which, according to (a.), lias arisen from 
91 a ; and. on the other side, o may also, but only in 
substantives, participate in those forms which belong 
only to the genuine u declension: whence it is easily 
perceived that the* genius of the language could not 
everywhere distinguish further the two kinds of o, in 
their history, indeed, far separated from one another, 
but phonetically identical. 

(r^.—Unorganic y, i. e. y as representative of original 
vowels other than 7 u or n //, is not uncommon in the 
grammar; that is to say, the personal termination my 
(1st person plural), like the Latin mus, has arisen 
from the more ancient mas ; and if the bases in a (for 
^ ti) have y in the nominative plural {vdovy, “ viducs ”), 
still thc^ y here is so much the less to be looked upon 
as a case termination, as no account could be given 
of y in this sense; and witii bases in ya tlie a of the 
base is also really retained {volya, **votuntates”^. But 
as the y exerts the force of an Umlaut on an o suc¬ 
ceeding it, by which that vowel is changed to an c, so 
I think that to an i following the o, without the interven¬ 
tion of another letter, the force of a reactive Umlaut must 
be ascribed, even if this force is not everywhere exerted, 
and that some y*s must be declared to be the Umlauts 
of o' that is to say. as soon as so much has been re- 
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cognised in the Old Sclavonic adjectives, that their 
bases all end either in o or yo (changed by the Umlaut 
to and are thus sister forms to the Greek, like AFAOO, 
'AFIO; and of the Sanskrit, as “white," ftpiTc/irya,, 

“ heavenly —so soon, I say, as the abbreviation of the 
base in the masculine nominative has been recognised 
(nov, norust for novu), then will it be no longer said with 
Dobrowsky (p. 318.) that the definite adjectives are derived 
from the primitives (indefinite) by annexing, according 
to the measure of the final letter of the primitive, either 
//I or li* If, however, I may trust tliat I have obtiiined 
an accurate knowledge of the organization of the Old 
Sclavonic grammar on any point, it is on this, that the affix 
in the nominative singular of definite adjectives consists 
not in }jt or /7, but in i as a mutilation of ijo from ya 
ya), und in the feminine of ya from yil [O. Ed. p. S32j. 
yd). This also appears to me subject to no manner 
of doubt, that if, for example, the compound word svyntyi 
comes from the word svyato, “holy,” its acknowledged 
theme, the y is a euphonic product from o, through the in> 
Alienee of the i which is added to it. This i has, in some 
cases, in which it has been drop])ed. still in a degree, in its 
euphonic operation, left its refiectiou, and thereby the 
proof of its former existence. Thus, for instance, 
styafy-m, “per sanciunif* from the older svyniyimt 
svyaiy-vht " sanctofim^ and “ in sanciis,'* from svyutyi-clu 
corresponds to the indefinite forms svyato-m, sryntye-ch 
(for .sryafa-c//).f At times, through the said pronominal 
syllable i, the preceding o may be changed at will into y 

* Dobr. nlbo liimsclf, p. 4i)3, considers simple i or ii as the definitive 
adjunct; but in considering, ns he there does, bUigifi os the confluence of 
blag and h', he appears to look upon the y as having arisen from tlie i of 
the sufiix, and not to acknowledge in it the final vowel of the simple 
adjective root.. 

t In the oldest MSS., according to Dobr. p. SO^, the more full forms 
i/icAj yim, yi mi occur in the ]duTal, for ym, ych, ymi 
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or not: thus the interrogative exhibits the forms kyi, 
“quisV* (Dobr. 600 and 343.), %i?n, **per quemT* kyich, 
“in quibus, quorum?*' kylm» **quihus?** kyimU ■ **per 
quos ? with koh koim, kolch, koimL The possessive 
pronouns allow no euphonic reaction at all to the de¬ 
monstrative 7 , which forms the last member of them, 

# 

and they always retain their radical o; e.g, mot, *' mens," 
motm, “per meiim** not my^ my'tm. As to the definite 
form of the adjective bases in yo, which Dobrowsky forms 
through the addition of it, 1 have not the slightest 
doubt that here, also, a simple i is the defining element, 
for the first i is clearly the vocalization of the y of the 
primitive base; so that therefore, for example, sinit 
“the blue,” is to be divided, not into sm-z7, but into 
stnr~7. The jirimitive adjective is sounded in the nomina- • 
tive which is deprived of all inflection and of the last vowel 
of the base— siny, the y of which appears ns i in the nomi¬ 
native plural masculine, just as in the definite pronoun, 
sint, " Cfvrulei," &mii, oi “ ctrrulei." lii order, however, here 
fully to explain the nature and origin of tlie definite 
declension, and not hereafter to be compelled to repeat 
what is already settled, it may be stated that its pro¬ 
nominal defining addition is identical with the Sanskrit 
relative base tj ya, which is most correctly preserved 
in the Lithuanian, in which language signifies “ he 
{ya-m, ‘*to him," yii-me, “in him”). The nominative 
yis, “he” (for yas), has given the y an assimilating 
influence, as is the case with all bases in ya (§. 135.). 
The feminine, also, is pronounced in the nominative, 
tlirough assimilation, yi for ya ; but the genitive 

. yo9, and all the other cr.ses, are easily perceived through 
tlie declension of ranka, “hand,” and gmme, song,” 
[G. Ed. p. 333.] from GIESMYjl (p. 169, Note). The 

* Written yii in the text. This passage furnishes a good reason fur 
writing the Germanic ^ by y,ns has been done throughout this translation. 
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Old Sclavonic has, in all tlic masculine bases ending^ with 
a vowel, suppressed this vowel in the nominative and 
accusative; and since the vowel has dropped from the 
Sanskrit-Lithuaniaii base it ya, yn —which, according to(a.), 
makes one expect yo in tlie Old Sclavonic, from which, 
according to (n.), must be formed ^c*^t]ie y must be 
changed into a vowel; hence, t, " he,” “ him,” which 
must, therefore, on no account be placed together with 
the Latin-Gothic isj from the base i. In the nomina¬ 
tive singular masculine, however, this Sclavopic pro¬ 
noun occurs in all the three genders, not isolated, but in 
union with the particle sche, which has preserved to it 
the old relative meaning: i-sche means as well **quV' 
as ya-schei^'qufc*'; yu-sche, "(/uam”; and yp^sehe 

"quod." Now as i means “ he,” ya, “she,” and yp, “it,” 
I could not imagine how one could create the definitive 
adjective forms svyuty-t, svyatn-yo, nvyato'^ (for Hryiitoyv\ 
accusative sryuty-T, svyntu-yd, svynUt-p, in their opposition 
to the indefinites sryn{{u), svyniai svyuto, differently from 
Dobrowsky (p. 493), and perhaps other grammarians 
before him, have done, namely, by the addition of the 
pronoun here under discussion ;f for this pronominal 
sutllx supplies the place of the article of other languages ; 
and the Lithuanian language uses the same pronoun 

• ll(‘ncc in the genitive yr-yo^ dative ye-mu, loc, ye-m, the e of which 
Dobrowsky wrongly ascribes to flexion, because he everywhere seeks the 
base in tlic nominative. However, the base yp has not fully maintained 
itaclf before all terminations beginning with a consonant, bnt become, in 
like manner, shortened to i: in i-w, “per eum" and »«, i-mi ‘*per pos/* 
i-ch, “ eorum,’* ■“ in iw,” for yp-m, &c. 

t What Grimm (by WuK, p. xl.) remarks against this declaration has 
ndt convinced mo; least of all can I, for the above reasons, concede to 
him that the i oi sryatyi lias any thing to do with the a of “ the 

blind" (from blindan, 140.); so that erya^yi w'oald belong to tlic indefi¬ 
nite declension; and, on the other hapd, svyai^ contrary to the Sclavonic 
Grammarians, would be to be removed from the indefinite into the defi¬ 
nite forms. 
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for the' same object, i. e. equally in the emphatic, or, 
as it is also termed, definite declension of the adjective; 
and certainly so, that, through all cases, both the adjec¬ 
tive wliicli precedes and the pronoun which concludes are 
declined, while, in the Sclavonic, in most cases the pronoun 
only is provided with the inflexions of case, but in some 
[G. £d. p. 334.} it has Utterly disappeared, and in others 
is still to be recognised in the y for o iheutioned above. 

(r.}—^The Sanskrit diphthong ^ ^ I have found always reii- 
dercch in the Old Sclavonic, by ye, in similar forms; so 
that after w'cakening the A to compensate for this, 
the semi-vowel y lias made its appearanee, to which, in 
this union, a particular legitimacy would be, according 
to (e.), to be ascribed. Let pyena, foam,” be compared 
with pMna ; siujet “light,” with svHa; vijpmy, 1 
know,” with The most important cases in 

the grammar wth yr corresponding to e are the dual 
case forms of the feminine and neuter, and those of the 
imperative, in accordance with the Sanskrit potential of 
the first conjugation, 

( /■.)—The Sanskrit diphthong ^ 6 (from « + »«) is repre¬ 
sented in the Old Sclavonic by u so that the first 


* Alihou(>li this vowel mny nt ti'mca he pronoanceil short, still this much, 
nt least, is certain, that, according to its origin and its definition, it is long. 
In Bohemian it appears in two forms, os an and u : the former is pro¬ 
nounced o«, but the wri*ting points to an older and diiferent pronunciation, 
in which the a was accurately preserved in its place: the u is pronounced 
short, whence, however, it cannot hu deduced that this short u perhaps 
corresponds to the Sanskrit 7 and Greek t', and tliat au is its intensitivc 
or Gann; but, on the contrary, only the u retained in the au corre¬ 
sponds to the Sanskrit 7 iit And the m which stands alone in Bohemian 
is B weakening of the an ; so that, from this, the concluding element u 
alone is left: etymologically, tlmt is to say, the Bohemian au, as also u, 
answers to the Sanskrit ^ 6y and also to the Sclavonic v (a), only that 
the former is phonetically more exact, and without the loss brought about 
by time. Hence, also, usta (written vsta) “ ora corresponds to the San¬ 
skrit ^'17 ttuhtlia^ “ the lip”: more complete, how’ever, is ausine, “ b}' woril 

of 
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element of the Indian diphthong has assimilated itself to 
the second, and, in conjunction n ith it, presents a ‘simi¬ 
lar long vowel, as, in the Greek it (ou), two hetero¬ 
geneous vowels, according to pronunciation, have united 
themselves in a similar measure. \s, according to (u), 
the Indian short a has, in the Sclavonic, mostly become 
short o, we must consider the first ekmeut in the diph¬ 
thong il also (so \\c write the s) to be o; and it be¬ 
comes visible, too, in this form, when u is resolved before 
vow els into ov, (compare ^o{F)6s from B8, [G. Ed.,p. 336.] 

§. 12.)), while the Indian ^ J becomes av before a aowcI 
gdvi =idof/, from yii). Now as, i n the Sanskrit, 7 >/• 

^ (/, rise to d through Giiiia (§. 26.), and stu-shydjni 
ap}>ears as the future of stii, so in the Old Sclavonic, 
in like manner, y (tij) is interchanged with d; so that bti 
in huribi, “I shall be." must pass as the Guna form of 
(in bijti, '* to be "): but if a class of nouns, which in the 
nominative-accusative terminate In a consonant or in 
yerr (see ^.), exhibit, in many oblupie eases, the syllable 
M’ before vowel-endings, this must neither be consi¬ 
dered, with Ik)browsky, for an augment added to the 
base, nor can it be deduced from forms like \t/noi i, “ from 
a son” (S'lnskiit w^iuntn-e, from silntt), syntw-^, “sons” 
sunxw-a<t\ that syn, in the nomiiiutiv e-accusative, 
is an ubbrexiation of synil; and that therefore the yorr, 
when it is added to the form syn. is a representative 
or weak remainder of il: but it is clear, from (c.), 
that syn, '*fiUust* if its final vowel, in its 

most genuine form, had remained to it, would sound 
syny, from which nynov is the Guna inteiisitivc, the 
of> of which has arisen fiom u -through the influence 

of mouth”; and even for vsta ib to be found auata (Dobr. Buhm Lehr{'. 
p 4.): ru£a corresponds to the Lithuanian m/iAtf, “hand”; and Aiur to the 
Sanskrit ^ hanaa, “ goose ”; for which, according to p. 319. rauko, havaa 
was to have been expected. A distinction must here, according to 783. 
Remark (j. v., be made between O} li, and un. 
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of the vowel following it, but has remained in the 

genitive plural also, after the ending has been dropped. 

Let synov, “filiorum,*' be compared with the Gothic 

suniv-6 (§. 217.) As, in the Sanskrit, the substantive 

bases in u adopt the Guna form of the u before the 

vowels of the derivative sufiix, so it is very remarkable 

that, in the Old Sclavonic bases in y, also, this vowel 

appears before certain derivative suffixes in its Guna 

form; r. g. domw-il from dom {VOMY), *' house binm^-at, 

■ 

“debtor," from byn {HYNY).* Derivative substantives 
and adjectives in or, ev (theme oro, ero, the latter for 
ynvo, sec n.), eorresjKind to the Sanskrit in ^ nva ; as 
irnpr^(uomiiuitivc as), “ deseeiidaiit of Pandu"; 

uitava, “seasonable," from vtt Wtu, “season": so, 
in Old Sclavonic, Adamor, “Adamite,'* from Adam 
{ADAM^ ); zarev for anrypv, “ kingly,'’ from bar (theme 
ZARYY). For these formations, therefore, we must not, 
with Dobrowsky (322, 323), assume a suffix ov or er, 
but we must look U})on the o alone, which, in the nomi¬ 
native, is suppressed, as the derivative suffix {ADAMOV-O, 
ZAR 'eV-0). Through the Vriddhi increase (§. 29.) tlie 
Old Sclavonic y becomes nr, because a, according to (n.), 
usually corresponds to w d : hence, from the root by, 
“to be,” comes the causal hiviti (infinitive), as in the 
[G. Ed. p. 339.1 Sansknt blidvayiltim. But 

though stavitb occurs as the causal of sta, this form may 
liavc arisen in the jjcrvcrted feeling of the language as an 
irregularly analogous word to baviti In order, then, still 
more to establish, by a few other exampleil, the representa¬ 
tion of the Indian d or av by the Sclavonic u, we 
find ust, “ mouth,'' correspond to oshtha, “lip'*; shAi 
“sinister’’ (theme S/Zf/yO), to savya\ bilditi, “to’ 
awake”—a causal, whose primitive bdyeti has entirely 


* Dobrowsky supports himself in these coses by colling or a prefix (p. 329). 
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lost the vowel of the root—to wtyfqm bddhayitum, also 
“ to awake,” from yi budh, “ to know.” Thus yiifetfi is 
the causal of gyb-nA (1. P.), and siMUi of styd-nA (Dobr. 
360, 361.); while ryesili is the causal of thyeli (see e.), as, 
in the Sanskrit, » ^iayitiim, “ to cause to enter,” 

from e/y, " to go in.” 

(y.)—As the nasals* easily resolve themselves into u, so 
the second element of the diphthong u sometimes also 
supplies the place of a nasal in the cognate languages; 
e.g.rAka, "a hand,” Lithuaniim rankat pAty^ "away,” 
Sanskrit ifnincr panihtU, id. Latin pons; goluby, “ a dove,” 
vohnaba ; gusy, “ a goose,” haiisa. The Polish has 
preserved the old nasal iu golamb, “a dove,” gansie,‘'a 
gosling,” yanshr, "a gander,” and in many similar 
eases. Hereby the A in the aceus.itivc of bases in a 
(fi-om^ WT d), which arc for the most i)art feminine, is 
remarkably explained; compare vdovA from rduva, “a 
widow,” with ftpRIU vklhnvAm, "tirfuom.” Therefore 
j doru is to be derived from y dovn-m for vdnva-m (see a.) ; 
so that the a wdiich is weakened to an o is contr.actcd 
w itli the nasal mark of the ease to A. This view is further 
supported by the eoiisidcration, tliat in Polish, also, the 
corresponding feminine declension m.arks the final vowel 
of the base with the same sign which, in the middle of 
a word, expresses a nasal, which is governed according 
to the organ of tlie following letter,-but at the end, 
probably through a corruption of sound, is said to have 
an equal value with a ringing h. This nasalizing mark 
recurs also in the Polish verb, and, indeed, exactly in 
such a place w'here one had to expect a nasal, i.e. in 
the 1st person singular and 3d person plural; and thus, 
in Bandtke's second and third conjugation, the so 
marked p.g. in piekp, “I bake,” sujqdies the place of 
the am of the first conjugation, as ezytam, " I read.” 

+ Cf. 7P3. Remark. 
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The Old Sclavonic has* however, excepting some ano- 
nialous remains, of an older formation, il in all the con¬ 
jugations; and, according to what has been said, it 
admits of no doubt, that in the second part of this diph¬ 
thong (o + ii) the personal character m, and in the first 
part of the diphthong the conjunctive vowel, is retained. 
When therefore, in the 1st person, an o corresponds to the 
e (e) of nes-e-shit “ thou earnest,” ncs-e-f, “ he carries ”— 
[G. Ed. p. 337.] for fie«il is for nes-o-u for nes-o-m from 
nes-Mi?—it must be assumed that the conjunctive vowel e, 
before its confluence with thev, which has arisen out ofm, 

, has passed into o; as in Greek ov arises by the contraction 
of e and o, through the transition of e into o and o into v. 
The same relation is to be found in the Old Sclavonic in 
the 3d person plural, where, corresponding to nes-e-m, 
“ we carry,” nes-e-te, ” ye carry ” (comp. At y-c-tc), the form 
nesent is expected, but in place of it occurs nesAt in sur¬ 
prising accord with the Greek Acyouqti for AcYovcri from 
AtYovTi. The Polish has, like the Bohemian, relinquished 
the character of the 3d person in the plural, as well as for 
' the most part in the singular, but everywhere retains, in 
the first, the old and more powerful a (^), and marks this 
with the diacritical sign mentioned above, which, in the 
middle of a word, supplies the place of a nasal function; 
thus, j»«, ‘‘they arc,” corresponds to the Sanskiit Mftsr 
santit Sclavonic silt. The Bohemian has also, in many 
conjugations, retained the old conjunctive vowel a in the 
3d person plural, but, like the Sclavonic, permitted the n 
to dissolve into a u; therefore, in wezau, "vehunt** 
{wez-e-mey “ r^ehimus^ wez-e-fe, “ vehifis ”), the u answers to 
the n of vahanti, ‘‘ vehunt," and the u which, in Bohe¬ 
mian, is united with an a, is essentially different from 
that which stands alone; for the latter answers to the 
Old Sclavonic diphthong u (s), but the former only to 
the latter portion of the 4 which, in the Old Sclavonic, 
never stands alone, at least never occurs as v, but as y (c). 
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if, then, through what Ims been said, the vocalization of 
the m or n, which is of such frequent* occurrence in the Scla¬ 
vonic, has been shown with sulHcicnt clearness, it is remark¬ 
able that conversely, also, the latter portion of the d (h) has 
ficcasiuiially been hardened into a nasal, and thus bndut “ 1 
ill be," is in PolisJi bendp i written /W#*). 

w iB C 

(h )—In certain cases an old (vn) uiiorganically supplies 
the place of the Scla\ onic u, i. e. in the instrumental of 
pronouns without gender, and all feminines; thus, 
mhvoy-Uf “througli the widow," answers to vidha- 

vny-d] and tahmj-ii, "through thee,”toigifTta(r7/-d. Deno- 
luinativi^ also, in uiju (1st per. pros.), in the Old Sclavo¬ 
nic, correspond to the Siinskrit in ^mn^dydm/.as 
sidHhhfdmU “I sound,” from suhhi, “a sound,"; 

ihirayCimi, "1 hesitate," from "long”: thus, 

in the Sola\onie, zhliiijd, “I greet," “I kiss," from zief, 
{ZIELO), “healthy", vdoi rl/ydlroni tdoin, “ widow” (Dobr. 
p. 372.). Finally, words in tin (0 A (j) answer, as it appears, 
to the Sanskrit participles of tiie middle voice, in tlna, as 
yuiijdna, "uniting," from ini ijuj, so in the Old 
Sclavonic, perdu {PERIjNO), “liras [<i. r.d. p!338.J 
tonnnst* from the root pir, “to shako”, hi/iydu, “runner" 
{BYEGl NO), from BY EG “to lun” (Dobr. p. 2H9.). 
^/.)^Therc arc in the Sclav onie alphabet tw o marks, which 
by some are called lillene apliniifT, but by Gretseli semi¬ 
vowels ; I mean the so-called soft yer,* and the hard yei r. 
The former is rejirescutod by Grctsch as Imlf i, and by 
his translator, ReilT (17), as answering to the tones 
* mouill^s' of French (compare Kopitar, p, 3), and tlius * 
schaV\ “sympathy,” and oyon^, “fire," are, in respcc- 
to the soft yrr compared with the pronunciation of 
travail and cicoynr. This yrr, therefore, denotes a tone 


* lu ilic orip^iiul Jtr, pronounced, hovrever, ytr; and hence y has been 
siibslituted foi y in all that 1oU6wb - Editor. 
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which is rather fo be called a y than an i* ; and.it may 
be said that in ached^ and ogon^ one hears quite as much* 
of a y as can be heard of this semi-vowel after a con¬ 
sonant preceding it Hence we mark it with a y, and 
write the above words schaly, ogovy. Old Sclavonic ogvy. 
In the words, too, which end with it in the uninflectcd 
nominative and accusative singulari it occurs in several 
oblique cases as a distinct proper e.g. in zarya, “ regis^ 
zwryut “ regi/* from zary, “rex” *‘rpgem.'^ On the consonant 
which precedes it this yer has an influence which ren¬ 
ders its pronunciation more mild, because its sound is 
somewhat broken by the y, which throws back its sound. 
Etymologically the ypr corresponds cither to a final i of 
the cognate languages, as in ypsty» “ he is ” asli, 
ea-Tt, Lithuanian eUi), kosty, "bones" asthi), or 

in the nominative and accusative singular of masculine 
substantives and Ofljectivcs, to a y (from which a 
vowel has dropped; for tlie theme of siny, “ccertdeus” 
concludes neither with ? nor with y, but with yo (euphoni- 
cally yp, see n.); whose final vowel, suppressed in the 

I • 

nominative and accusative masculine, appeal's, however, 
in the feminine sinyti, in its extension to a, while the 
neuter aine for ainye has rejected the y. 

(k .)—The hard yprr is represented by Gretsch as a semi o, 
but by ReifT, more correctly in my opinion, it is com- 
jmi'ed to^the French silent e and the Hebrew schva: it is 
theraforc, to use tho expression, equivalent to " nothing 
and one cannot pcracivc of what vowel the small, still 
perhaps remaining vowel'part of it is the residue. Conso- 
.iiaiits preceding it have a stronger and free pronunciation; 

[G. Ed. p. 339.] and Kopitar (p. 5) tells us that they are 
pronounced befoi'c it sliarp, and without echo, and tliat it 
is for this reason called the hard yerTf and not on account 
of its own pronunciation. We require, therefore, in the 

' In'tho Carniolon dialect this sound lias mostly disappeared; but 
wlici’c it lins remained it is also wiittcii by a v; os, koiiif^ lioisc ” 
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Roman character, no substitute for this mark, and 
Dobrowsky also omits it at the end of words. Etyfno- 
logically, however, this yprr always represents a sui>- 
pressed mute vowel, only not always an o, nor, as 
Grimm conjectures (in his valuable Preface to Wuk's 
Servian Gramm, p. xxxrv) a i/. Rather, each of the 
three short fundamental vowels-^n (os represented also 
by o, e), i, w, (for which may stand i/, ci),—is very fTO- 
qucntly dropped at the end of words; and although the 
i is seldom entirely suppi'cssed, more generally throwing 
back its sound as y, nevertheless the vowel supj>rcsscd 
after the m of raho~ni, "per servum” and in Russian 
replaced By yerr, is clearly, as we gather from the 
Lithuanian, an i. 

(/.)—1* believe I may assert, that in tlie whole extent of 
the structure of the Scla\oiiic language, at least in 
all the conditions of its noun and verb, not u single 
final consonant occurs after which some termination, 
which, through the cognate languages can be pointc'd 
out as beginning with a vowel, has not been dropjietl. 
Thus, the base NEBES, "coBlum,” forms, in the ‘genitive 
plural, likewise nrhes, but the vanished tei'niination 
is, ill Sanskrit, dm («pnrnv mibhohdm, “ cwlti- 

rum ”), Greek tav {ve^e{(r)oiv), Latin um, Gothic The 
real final consonants, however, which, in the truly-pre¬ 
served cider dialects of the Indo-Euro]>ean family, stand 
as the foundation of the word, have utterly disappeared 
in Sclavonic polysyllables; e. g. from rtf, e; is formed, 
in the nominative plural, e (e); and syuoo-e answers to 

forms like sunav-ast ^orpv-es. 

(m.)—^As far as regards the writing of those consonants 
which, in the Sclavonic alphabet, properly correspond to 
the Roman, wo express the sound of the F'rench j {zivyete, 
in the Carniolau ah), as in Zend (§. 65.), by ach, that 
of our German ach (=^) by ah as in Sanskpt, 

* Cf $.703. Remaik. 

V 2 
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and also os, in Sanskrit, the isch by eh: for the 
sound of the Greek ^ {=ds) we retain and use z for 
the sound of our German z (=/.v): for we write eh. In 
regard to etymology, it is important to call attention 
to the relation of this letter to sibilants, by means 
of which siutchfi, "daughter-in-law,” corresponds to 
the Sunskiit iiqi wushA. Ch iilso, in declension 
and (‘onjiigation before certain vowels, passes into s 
[O. Ed. p. 340.] (Uobr. pp. J!), 11), and in some cases 
into Hh (Dobr. 11.). Finally, in jn'eterites like dach, “I 

I 

gave,” dnehom, “ we gave,” the eh returns to the s (m », 2) 
whonec it has j)roc('ede(1, in the eases nhere a personal 
ending beginning with a t follows it; hence, daste, “ ye 
gave,” (A/s/f/, "ye two” and "they two gave.”* As the 
vowels exc'rcise a inultifarious influence in the trans- 
formation of gutturals preceding tlieni, we will further re¬ 
mark that the eh under discussion maintains itself in the 
.‘kl person plural before but before a appears as sh ; 
hence, dnshn or dm ful, " they gave.” 

(M.)v’l'For the semi-vowel y y) the Cyrilliaii alphabet 
gives the Greek /, excepting in the cases for which the 
inventor of the ehariicter has provided by })artieular 
letiTera set together according to their value, which, at 
the same time, ex]>re8S the y with the following vowel; 
that is to say, ya is never written by two Icttei's. It 
would, hoWever, for this reason, be wrong to assume a 
vowel ya, ns this syllable, however it may be written, 
still always unites in itself two sounds. For ^e, also, 

* Dobrowsky lins, how'cver, aa t a})pcar8 to me, not pcziccivcd tlie 
irrefragable.coDUuction between the c?i oi dach and the 8 of daste, for he 
considers tlic ch and stc, Uc. as personal terniiiintiona (pp. 264. S83.397) 
and hence he nowhere iqfornis qb tliat ch before t pobses into s. More on 
tliis snliject^’hcn w'e coiiu* to the verb. 

t The vowels mentioned here, preceded by y, are, with tlie exception of 
It 7fP, and ^ nasalised vowels (see $.<783. Remark) ; and hence pyaiy, 
"hve," must be pronounced panty (in tlie original character liATb). 
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Cyril has provided by a simjile si^n, and i/il is cx])ressed 

by an o in conjunction with an /. But y often appears in 

Sclavonic us a dialectic addition before vowels foreign 

to the cognate languages. Compare ynmy, “I am,” 

yam {ior yndmy), "I eat,” pyaiy, desyritt/, ‘*ten,” 

yeilin, " one,” with the corresponding Sanskrit forms, fiwii, 

admi, iHinchan, ,dusan, tidi (primus). An o which follows 

is, in accordance with similar forms which wc have 

observed in the Zend and Lithuanian (§. 137. and p. L74, 

Note*), changed into e through the influence‘of a y 

preceding it. In like manner, in accordance'with the 

Zend and Lithuanian, the y, after it has assimilated a 

• / 

vowel following it, has often itself (1isa})peared, and luis 
left behind only its elfect, and thereby the proof of its. 
former existence.* 


* DobruwsLy does not express hhiiself with snilicicnt clcarncsd re- 
('ardini' this form, w'lien ho says (e;ip. II. iii.) that o after y and liquid 
uoiisoimnts is changed into c. Acconling td this one would heliuvc that, 
Insides^, certain other conson.intb h.id tlie po\\( r of cliiinging ny a follow- 
ing them into e. DobrowsLy uuderbt.ind>j—whiili, however, ns for ns 
1 know, ho nowhere cx])r(SbIy s.i\s—under “c«»MoMrt Uquithr" those 
which, in coiibcquence (tf n following i/cr ha\e retained a more flowing 
and softer prouuncidtion; while he calls the consonants without i/ir ** con- 
bOfuc soUdie" (cumj). 1. c. p. 207 ); so that no cunbunant is by nature and 
of itself alone lii^uid, hut receives this quality tliruugh a following yrr 
(.1 y without a vowel). Thus, in Dohvowsky'b second masculine declen¬ 
sion, the consonants r, ch^ and in sun/, “king,” orachy, “physician,” 
and knya(ift “prince,” arc liquid. Hut ns these words in the iiistru- 
ineiital form scerem, bracJtenif knyn^em, llohrowsky ascribes the e for o 
to the influence of a liquid consonant; while, according to my opinion, tlio 
consonants in these forms have no concern whatever in transforming o into 
e, but for zarem, k«.c zarytm must originally have stood. And as in this 
ibrm the y is the full semi-tow'd, not>cnlirc]y w’itliout a vowel sound, and 
therefore not the expression of tliL uer w'ithout a vowi 1 whi^|||^ftcns the 
consonant preceding it—as in the abbreviated nominative Arai^—so the r 
also, in zarytWf was not liquid, and has not, according to my opinion, be¬ 
come liquid after the dropping of the semi-vowel; at least, 1 And it nowhere 

stated 
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[G. Ed. p. 341.] 256. We must now, in order to be able 

to compare tlie true case-suffixes of the Old Sclavonic with 
those of the cognate languages, first of all endeavour to ascer¬ 
tain the final letter of the kinds of base which occur, as they 
have for the most part been rubbed off in the singular 
nominative, whence it has appeared as if these letters, 
where they again present themselves in the oblique cases* 
cither belonged to the case termination, or were an addition 
equally foreign to the base and to the termination, which has 
been termed “augment” by Dobrowsky. After becoming 

fG. p. 343.'1 acquainted with the true base, the case ter¬ 
minations assiinie. in many points, an entirely diflereiit shajie 
from what Dobrowsky has represented (p. 460), with whom 
we cannot concede to the neuter a nominative termination 
o or e,but perhaps the fidvaiitage of having preserved, in pre¬ 
ference to the masculine, the final vowel of the tlieme in this 
ease. For the practical use of the language, and to keep 
simply witliin the limits of the Sclavonic language, all might, 
notwithstanding, be assumed as inflexion which is usually 
r(‘prescuted as such. It is not, however, here our object 
to consider those syllables ns supplying tlie place of gram¬ 
matical relations which present themselves to the feeling 
of the speaker ns such, but only those which may be so 
tniccd through the histoi’y of the language, and which, for 
thousands of yt'nrs, Jiave subsisted as Gramniaticnl forms. 

257. To the masculine and neuter bases in ^ a corre¬ 
spond, in the Old Sclavonic as well as in Greek, bases in 
o,* whi(‘h vowel iias disaitpeared in the nominative and 

stak'd that the r and ntlicr consonants, in forms like zarem^ /mi/afm, 
ffolttbenif arc difitircutly prunuuiiced from what they are iiipiroM/, 

voimn^ lobmn, miom, of Dobrow sky’s fu-bt niasc. declension. The difiercncc 
in tho two clobbcs of wonls is only this, that the former have ay tor the last 
letter bat of their tlioinc, which, by the power of assimilation, has 
changed the following o into e, which c, after the y lias been dropped, does 
not again Ikh'oiuc v. 

• Dialectically the older a hab, in certain coses, maintained itself, Ob in 
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accusative singular: so the corresponding a lias disap¬ 
peared in Gothic, except in the neuter (as Gothic Uinda-ta, 
“ cwcum" in contrast witli blirnT-s, “ capcus ”): it lias also 
maintained itself frequently in the beginning of compounds 
ill the Gothic and Old Greek, where, according to the oldest 
principle, the naked tliemc is required; as, nov, **hovus," 
appears in many compounds as nuvo (novchffrad, " iicw- 
towu”), but is then not to be considered as the neuter 
novo, “ novum," but as the common theme [fr. Ed. p. 343.] 
of the masculine and neuter, in which as yet no difference of 
sex is pointed out. The clearest proof that the class of nouns 
under discussion corresponds to the Indian, Lithuanian, and 
Gothic nouns in a, is afforded by their feminine bases in a 
(for w d); so that to the form rah (for raho), “ servant," 
corresponds a feminine raha, “a maid that is to say, all Old 
Sclavonic primitive adjectives, i. e. those with an indefinite 
declension, correspond to the Sanskrit in as, d, a-m, Greek 
o-r, o-v, Latin u-s, a, Vrm; much as one might be led 
astray by outward appear<ance to seek in the adjectives, which 
in the nominative masculine cud in y (ycr), and in tlic neuter 
in e, as niny, " cocruhus,” sync, “ cwruieum," an analogy to 
Latin adjectives like miti-s, mite, 

238. But I recognise in adjectives like that just men¬ 
tioned, and ill similarly-constituted substantives, ns knya^y, 

‘ iirince,” more, ** the sen,” bases of such a nature as, with¬ 
out the euphonic form mentioned at §. 255. (n.), must have 
terminated in yo, whence ye ; and hence, in the nominative 
masculine—according to the suppression of the final vowel 
of tlie base, y in this case—and in the neuter e retaining 
tlie vow’d and dropping the y. These bases, therefore, 
correspond to the Indian in if ya, the Greek and Latin in 

the Camiohin, before all inflcciiuns beginning with m in the three nnm- 
here, aaposla-ru, “ through the domestic,’’jWa-7iia *‘thc two-domestics.’' 
This word appeals to be identiciJ with “son,” Persian pisar 

“son," “boy," “ytmng man," and to owe its meaning to familiar address. 
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tOf iu (ayto-i, ayio~Vf sociu-s, prtrHu~m ); that is to say, setOze 
(nominative and accusative neuter), “ heart,” corresponds to 
the Sanskrit hriJftya-m, which is' likewise neuter. 

The feminines,, again, iifTord a practical proof of .the jus¬ 
tice of this theory, for the Sclavonic bases in ya correspond 
to the Sanskrit feminine bases in in yA Greek la, Latin 
hi) ; and this form, in the uninileoted nominativef stands 
opposed to the masculine termination y and neuter e, as 
.s'niyOf "ewruhy” to siny, " cfprulrus," and sine, ra?ru/euw.” 

[G. p. 341.] When an i or other vowel prccetles the last 
y but one of the base, the y iii the nominative, and accusative 
masculine is changed into the vowel ?; as, nyi‘tu, nepos pi 
sorun" (Dobrowsky, p. 2S2). The corresponding feminino 
form is iyti, and the neuter lye, the y of which has arisen from 
/■ of the form iyp, \^hich is to be sii])i)oscd the original, after 
drop])ing the last y but one. To the Sanskrit nupR saryn-^, 
mivj/A, irar*i hfivyn-m {siv'nlpr, n, vm\ corresiX)nd thus 
sill}}, \Jiiiijn, \liii (compare Dobrowsky, p. 2S5). 

23!). 'I'lic Old Scla^o^il' inasculiiie and neuter bases in yn* 
with their feminines in /y«/, ai‘e, according to their origin, 
of four kinds I. Those in which, as in SHUYO='^[Vf 
siiryn, botli the semi-vowel and the vowel following, fiY)m 
the earliest period of the language, belong to the base of 
the word; and this case is pi'i'liajis the most rare. 
2. Such as originally end in i. to which an uiiorganic o 
has been added: ns, in tlc' Lithuanian, the biises in i, in 
many cases, change into the declension in iu (ie) (§. 193. 
and p. 174, Note*). To this chiss belongs MORYiX nora. 
wiott, the se.-i,” the e of which thcn*fore differs widely from 

* At'hi'rc 1 fix the theme, I U.imi the euphonic law contained in 

253. (n.) unn’gnrded, and 1 i>i>e SERtiZ'^Oas the theme oist'rdze 
(“ heart," nnm. nee), nIthout>li the latter is no other than the theme 
niodifiod according to that euphonic hwv, i.e. without inflection, os in 
the Sanskrit vdeh is laid down as the theme, although ch cannot stand at 
the end of n word, hut ikis'jC') into /■, as in the nominative vdk, which is 
properly identical with tin theme. 
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the mare in Latin, corrupted from mart; so tliitt the 
Sclavonic wltidi again makes its appearance in the geni¬ 
tive morifa, dative tnori/tl, corresponds to the Latin e spoken 
of. The Latin word must, however, itn order to be 
classed with tlie Sclavuiiic, be ju'onounced in the-iiomiiiativo 
marhi-m. Neuter liases in i, without an unorgnnic augment, 
are entirely wanting in the Sclavonir. [U. Eil. p.346 ] 
Among the masculines of this class of woixls chm y, “a worm'' 
(theme CHERJ'YO), answers to the Sanskrit krimi 
and the Latin rEIUfT, Old High German, /and 

{{YJTYO\ '‘yener,” to the Sanskrit inth 
feininine, ymnilia," “yenm," from “to be born.”^ 

Tlic thinl kind of bases in yu is that where the iinorganic y 
prc’ceiles a final e, according to the euphonic disposition 
lucntioned in “iS.*. (».). So yi\\y (GVSYO) corresponds to 
the Indian hanvi, “ goose ” (^. 255. ^.). In the fouiih 
place then* (‘xist among bases in yo the words in which the y 
ns well as the rollowiiig vowel is an unorgnnic addition. 
Thus tnouns of agency in TAHYO corn'spoiul to the 
Sanskrit in wr lar (v tr\, in the strong cases inr t<\jr,) to the 
Litiu in fuV, and tc> the (ilreek in rtjp, Tup; lu'iice the iiomi- 
luitives wy tary, si Iti-lurij, and jy (Dobrowsky.p. 25)5), and, 

with y for a, {tfis-lijry, "shepherd." Ot this kind, algo, an* 
the jiouiis of agency in TELYO, the I of which ijs clearly 
an interchange with r 20.), so that,this suffix also con¬ 
forms itself to the Soiiskiit nr far; hence the nominatives 

\ 

hfiiyo-dyetily, "livnvfkuH” pijf-ti'lyt "a eock," from the root 
*‘to sing," schiilily, ’ipus-i-ti'Iij, 

’> ( frequently aiiswirs t» the Siinskiit und iur example 
" to know,” is in the Scldvonif iiia (infinitive (natt). 

t Hut bee p. OTO. ^qtc 047. 

t As these WJrds aland in aniloqy with the infinitive in ti, in so far 
that tlicir suflix begins witli a like consonant, Dobrousky (pp. 282, 203) 
derives them from the infinitive, and allows them simply ehj as snflix (as 
also biraplc ari/ fur liui/), as it has ljueu llic custom to derive also, in 
the Latin, tar and tut in irom the supine. However, it is ccrioiii 

the 
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260, To the Sanskrit feminine bases in w d correspond 
os has been already remarked. Old Sclavonic in a. To 

[G. £d. p. 84G.] this class of words, however, belong also 
some masculines, particularly proper names, which are then 
declined entirely as feminines, as in Latin nautet, coBlicoh ,&c. 
(§. 116 .^, on which we will not here dwe)| further. Among 
the bases in i there are, in Old Sclavonic, no neuters, and only 
a very small number of masculines — as in Lithuanian— 
which Dobrowsky, p. 469, represents as anomalous, as 
though they were only irregulars of his second declension 
masculine: they arc. liowever, in reality, foreign to it, for 
tliis very reason, that they end their theme with i, but 
the former with yo, and in part with yy, (§. 263.). It is only 
in the nominative and accusative singular that these three 
classes of wonis, from various reasons, agree; and, yostyt 
“guesC from GOSTl* (Gothic GJSTI, Latin HOSTl) 
sigrees with knyaiy, “prince," from KNY^iY^, and vruchy, 
“ mediem” from T RACHYY* The masculine bases origi¬ 
nally ending with n —there are but a few of them—form 
most of l^ieir cases from a base augmented by i; KAMEN, 
“stone” (Sanskrit is extended to KAMENl, 

and then follows GO STL 

261. To the Sanskrit feminine bases in ^ i correspond 
numerous Old* Sclavonic bases of a similar termination 
(Dobrowsky, decl. fern, iv.); that is to say, the Sclavonic 
iigrccs with the Sanskrit in the formation of feminine ab- 

tlic Builixcs TOJtj TUHU and the Sclavonic TAliYO, TELYOy u&cd to 
borrow tlieir t not at 6i-st from snotlicr syllable of formation so com¬ 
mencing. Tlicy foriTi primitive vrords from the roots themselves, and not 
derivatives from other words. 

< Thus,fd 80 , PUTlf “away” (SanskritllftpiT potAin),and LYUDI, pi. 
num^ nom. IpAdy-e, “people,^* Gothic LAUDI, nom. lauthf, “a person,**the 
au ofwhich, according to \^.2r)5. (f.)y is rciiresQntedbyu (s), and, according 
to$ 265. (m.),ha8 gained a prefixed p. GOSPODI, master** (comp, tffk 
puti^ Idthuan. PATI and Gothic FABI) is in &ct inegnlar, as it passes 
into bcvuTol kinds of theme in its declension 
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stracts in TI, as PA-MfA-Th “memory,*** nom. 
from the root MAN, as in Sanskiit nflr mati (for manti), 
*' spirit," “ meaning," from man, “ to think ”* (compare 
mfmi/ii). These words weaken, indeed, in *[0. Ed. p. 347.] 
tlie nominative and accusative, their t to yer, but in no uisc 
overstep their original base by an unorganic addition; and 
hence they must not, on any account, be looked upon os of the 
same base witli the majority of masculines terminating simi¬ 
larly in the nominative and accusative singular. But 
Uobrowsky’s third feminine declension is of a mixed nature 
(xirloiy, *'a church"): in this we recognise some vrords 
which have, by Guna, changed a Sanskrit final ^ u to ov; 
and from this form several cases, as from a base ending with 
a consonant—e.y. zcrArt'-c, genitive singular and nominative 
jilural—but so tliat the o is suppressed before vowel termina¬ 
tions. In some cases tlu' theme extends itself by an un- 
orgnnic #, in others by a; and also before tliesc exten¬ 
sions of the base the o of the syllable ov is suppressedt; 
c. y. zerkviy-d, “ppr eccleshm” zerkvi, ••ecclesia" zerkvu, 
** ecclesiarum," zerkua-m, “cc*c/cs/w,” zerkva-ch, “in et'clesns,*’ 
zerkva-mi, “per eccieiias” TJie dative locative zerkvi is 
doubtful, ns tliis case could have no other sound than 
zerkvi, whether it come from ZERKOV or from ZERKJ I. 

* DoLrovvbky (p S£i5) impuUs, in my opinion wrongly, the n of po- 
vtijanu, “ 1 lemcnibcr,” and some similar liases, to derivation, instead of 
biipposing that the radicAl n is sappressid before t, in anfdogy with tlie 
Sanskrit, and os,in(Jmek, nian from IAN, Sanskrit wfrnv tati-s, “a lino" 

(as evtindcd), for 7f*inf tanti-h. 

t The example given by Dobrowsky, ztrkovy, “achurch," nevertheless 
docs not apply to inoiios^lldblcs. os hoi ly, blood" (Sanskrit ^(SgAraMyti, 
neuter, “ilebli”), nor to tkosi pulybjllablcb iu which two consonants 
pi-cccdc the byllabU. oo ; for yairi uih and h uich vi ould be equally imprac¬ 
ticable (comp. (Jietsch by IleilT, p 103). Jti o^, “ eyebrow," also appeals 
to form all Its ei'iCb from a theme BliOVI, an evtensum of tlio Sanskrit 
^ Utrii, feminine, by the addition of t, with a Guns of the ^ u. The 
nominative plural is hence brovi (Dohrowbky, p. 115), not brov-e. 
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Somo words of this class have, in the nominative, y, and 

[G. Ed. p. 848.] thus svekry agrees with swasru-s, 

“sf)cru.\" (§. 255. c.); others have, at will, ovy or vi, with 
o suppressed ; hence serhn y or zrrkvi. 

2€i‘i, Among bases in u (Greek v) of the cognfite lan¬ 
guages, only mnseulines have maintained themselves in the 
Old Sclavonic. They, like the bases in o, suppress their 
final vowel in the nominative and accusative, but in the 
remaining cases this lctt(*r shews itself either with Guna 
changed to w or d ,(§. 255. /.), or without Guna, as o 
(§. 255. e.); and in the latter form it api)cars also in the 
beginning of eoin])ouiul wortls as a naked theme. Hence 
it is more prohable, that anciently for syn, *'JiUuhi' “JHiiim,'* 
stood syno rather than syny (§. 255. c.).* With this simi¬ 
lar conformation of theme of the old bases in a and u, it 
is not surprisijjg that two kinds of bases, which in their 
origin arc widely dilferent, run very much into one another 
in the Srlavonic declension; and that, in the more modern 
dialects, these tv\o declensions, which were origMially so 
strictly separate, ha\t' fallen almost entirely into one. 

• 

2(i3. As in the o bases which have arisen from ^ a, a y 
Ijrecediiig introduces a dillerence of declension, which we, 
in § 25S., have represented as purely euphonic, the same })he- 
nonienon makes its n})p('araiice also in the // bases, by iiieans 
of whiuh their Guna form is articulated ro (for yev) instead 


* We term this clasb of words, ncvertlKlcbS, bases in y ; tbr althoutili 
their final letter never occurs as //, still, accortling to 22o. (c.), y is the 
Most legitimate, even if it be the inust rare, representative of the S.m8krit 
7 u. lint bhonld it bo wished to call tliem bases in o, they would not be 
distiuguislied from the order of woids, which, according to$ 257., bear 
this name with more right» The term u bases would be upproprintu only 
so for ns here, under the «, might he understood, not the Old StLivonic tt 
(etymologically d), but the Sanscrit or the J^tin u of the 
fourth declension, w Inch, in tire Old ScLivouie, bus uo real existence. 
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of oj'.* If, however, with Dobrowsky, vve di- t'G. Ed. p. 349.] 
vide tlic Old Sclavonic masculines—with the exception of tiic 
bases in i, §. :26U.—into two declensions, and in doing this de¬ 
sire, ns is natural, to ground the division on the final letters of 
the bases, we must place ‘•jirincc” (nominative) of 

Dobrowsky’s second declension in the first, and by the side 
iitmbt “a servant": on the other haiid, the wonls si/n, 
"son," and "a house," of Dobrowsky's first nuisetiliiie 
declension must be transferred to the second declension 
as nuitilatcd y forms. Of the paradigina here given by 
Dobrowsky, vruchi/, medivus** adheres most slrictly-to the 
true y declension, aiid, according to §. (a.), o])])oses 

fv to the ov of On the other hand, words inflected 

like znry, “a ^ing”' (nominative), clearly form the nomi¬ 
native and genitive plural from bases ini; Jienee saty-e, 
"kings," uiritf “of kings," from ZJRT; as yoily-e, 
sp/7rs,’'and yvsfu, lutspifiim," from CiOSTI. In the dative 
])lur:il and instrumental singular tlie form znre-m is doubt¬ 
ful: in tiiis and other words, also, of obscure origin, it re¬ 
mains uncertain wlietlicr the more eontracted tlieiiie in i, 
or the more extended in i/y, is the older; but it irf certain 
tlmt several old i basis liaM' migrated into this declension 
by an unorguiiic addition; for instance, oyny, "fire" (nom.), 
dative oynev-i, from OGNYY, agrees with the Sanskrit 'wfvsT 
aynit Latin IGNl^ Lithuanian U(iNL\ It [G. Ed. p. 350.] 

* Without Guna, the fiuol of the base is pronounced e for ije from yo 
255. n.^; and hence, in the cases without Guna the yy b.ises arc just 
,'is iiltlc to be distinguished in tlioir infh ctiun from tJie ^o^bases, as, in 
the instrumental singular, symhtii (from tlie theme SYJVY) from rtibo-m 
(theme RABO). In the beginning of compound words, also, the yy bases 
end like diosc in i/o, with e for yf 

t As regards words inflected like nirurti, the only proof which conld 
biing them under the head of the y bases is the vocative sing. mraviyH: 
that they, however, idthotigh they have 1>orrowed thi': ease from the y 
di'clension, originally belong to the o declension, is proved by their 
feminine in iya and neuters in iye or (Dobrowsky, p. 282). 
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deserves here to be further remarked, that in the more modern 
dialects of the Sclavonic stock, the two masculine declensions 
here spoken of have been transfused almost entirely into one, 
which luLs taken several cases regularly from tlie old u 
declension, in which, however, from the point of view of 
the more recent dialects, e,(j, in the genitive plural of 
the Polish and Carniolan, oi', ou\ form an exception os a 
case termination. In the Old Sclavonic, also, rah (theme 
RABO\ a servant,*' may optionally form several cases from 
a theme RABY (for rab ^; and for rah, “ servonim” wo 
may also have rahov: and in the nominative plural of 
this class of words we find also ov-e, accoixling to the 
analogy of synm^e. On the other hand, the adjective 
masculine o bases (the indefinites) of the y declension have 
admitted no irregular trespassings any more than the 
pronouns. 

S264. Boses ending in a consonant are, under the limi¬ 
tation of §. 260., entirely foreign to the masculine: on the 
other hand, there arc neuter bases in en, vs, and at (yat), 
which are important for the system of declension, because 
the cose suffix,-commencing with a vowel, divides itself so 
much the more distinctly from the base ending with a 
consonant. The bases in en correspond to the Sanskrit 
in an, and have preserved, too, in the uninflected 
nominative, accusative, and vocative, the old and more power¬ 
ful a, but ^ith tlic euphonic prefix of a y (see §. 256. n.), 
and with the suppression of n of the base (see $. 139.). 
All of them have an m before the termination en; so that 
men is to be considered as the full formative suffix of the 
word, which answers to the Sanskrit man—e g. in 

karman ncut, “ deed ’*—and to the Latin men; that is to say, 
S YE MEN (nominative syemya, “seed,” from the base sye) 
answers to the Latin se-men; and imen, “a name,” is a 
mutilation of «Tr*nT ndman, “ nomeii.” The bases in vs 

■s 

answer to the Sonskiit neuter buses in as, ns nc£cs. 
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“ heaven,” Sanskrit nahkas. In the [O. Ed. p. SSlJ 
nominative, accusative, and vocative, they relinquish thb con¬ 
cluding H (according to §. 255. and afterwards strengthen 
the e to 0 (§. 255. a.). We cannot, therefore, any longer com¬ 
pare the 0 of nebo with the Sanskrit-Zendian o, which has 
arisen out of a + u. As in this abbreviation of es to o tlie 
neuter es bases in tlie cases mentioned become similar to the 
Cl bases, it is then—on account of the influence of these coses, 
and because the nominative j)riucip.illy gives tlie tone in 
the declension, and sliews in the oblique cases as inflec¬ 
tion that which is in itself deficient,—it is thcn,*\vc say, 
not surprising, if the original o bases at times admit an rs 
in the oblique cases, particularly when we consider the ori¬ 
ginal great extension of these neuter bases tcrminatiiig in s 
(compare §. 211.), which induces the eoigectnre, that many 
words, now declined as o bases, were originally domiciled in 
the bases in es. On the other hand, Dobrowsky proves that 
tlicre is no admixture of ev in the thoroughly legitimate 
adjective o bases. It is also clear. fi*om §. 255. (/.), that 
the bases in yat * in the uninflccted cases must lay aside 
the t, and follow trSifia. not i|f7 mnimt (“ maynilm") and 
capvt, 

205. Of the class of noids in r mentioned in §. 141. two 
feminine words have remained in the Old Sclavonic which 
derive most of their cases from the genuine r bases, but 
in others increase the original base by an unorgan ic i, or 
also by ya (compare the Lithuanian in §. 144*.): in the nomi¬ 
native singular, however, in accordance wdth the Sanskrit and 
Lithuanian, they suppress the r. These are, mnti, ** mother,” 
and dshchif “daughter”; in the latter only occurs the increase 
of the base by ya (in the nominative accusative and dative 
plural); the declension ofthc former springs 1^* P 


* They are all dcrivativLi fiom iioiots of animals, ond denote the 
youuir of the animal luditioiiod. 
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partly from MATER, e.r/, mater-p, ‘'mntrift,*' iiiid mritres 
(/xoTcjb-es), partly from MATERI, c.y. maUry, ** mairem.’* 

266. *In onler now to pass over to the formation of 
cases, tlip nominative and accusative liavc lost the case- 
signs s and m, with the exception of the bases in a, which 
j)reseiit in the diphthong H (s), a contraction of the vocalized 
nasal with the final vo^ el of the base shortened to o, (see 
§. 255. y .); hence vodii, “ uquam,'' from vodo-u. The instru¬ 
mental has, in the feminine, and the pronouns wiiich have 
no gender preserved the genuine Sanskrit inflection; but 
it is to be remarked of the ft'iiiinine bases in i that they 
change this vowel before the termination u, (for d, see 
§. ?55. //.), not iqto sim])]e but into iy\ so that in this 
respect the Old Sclavonic agrees more closely witli the 
Pali, which, in the corrcsi)ondiug class of words, changes 
the final i befoi’c all the vowel endings into iy, than with 
the Sanskrit. Hence, let kudiy-d, from KOSTI, “bones,” 
be compared with the Pali tftfiniT pitiy-a (from piii, “ joy”), 
for the Sanskrit ifhtTT prily~d. Masculines and neuters have 
m1 for their instrumental ending; and this is, 1 have no 
doubt, an abbreviation of the Lithuanian mi, and comes there- 
^ore from bi (§. 215.). 

267. The dative has, in the singular, a common ending w ith 
tlie locative, and, in fact, the Old Sanskrit z (§. 195.); hence, 
iinen-i, “ in nomine,*' and “ nomini "; hynuv-i, “Jilio" hraclu r-i, 

medico," from and BRACHYY 263.), '^Ith 

Oiina.} If the* case-sign is supj)rcsscd, the preceding up 

[G. Ed.p. 353.J becomes d, and cv (from yui\ becomes yd\ 
hence, also, synd, **^/{a,'''with synov-i, and zai yu, “ reyi," with 


< Cf. $.7B3‘. 

t For m, accoidiag ^ Dobrowsky, wc should read Mb my. 
t llenou 1 am now disposed, contrary to 177., to assume for the 
Lithuanian a common oriqin for the two ciu>cs, although in their icrcived 
condition they arc exteiimlly separated from one another, as is the 
Cfise in Old Scluvuiiic, also, in su\ciul 0108808 of words 
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thf // bases, but prefer, however, the abbreviated form u ; 

m 

lienee labi}, from li.-iJiO, more rarelv ruhov-i. The o bases 
of the mljeetives, and of these there are, in the maseii- 
iine and neuter, only o bases, and fliose of neuter substan¬ 
tives have alone the uninflected form in il; hence, e.^. 
bftn/ii. '‘honn," masc*. iieiit.; sniiyd, luvruleo” mase. neut.: 
slnni, “I'rrho," moryu, not hlaynv-i, .v/iiri’-i, sluruv-i, 

murtr-i. In masculine names of inanimate things this 
uninflected form in u e\tends itself also to the genitive 
and locative; hence Jnwil, “of the house,” "to" and “in 
the house but in the dative is also found domov-i, and in 
the locative domye.* The pronouns of the .'Ul person mas¬ 
culine and neuter—v\ith exception of the reflexive—have 
in the dati\e, in like manner, the uninflected il; for the 
form mil in lo-mu. “to this," is clearlv from the Sanskrit 
appended jironoun PT sma (§. Kk'j. &c.), which lias extended 
itself ill the cognate European languages so much, ami 
under such ilillerent forms, and this, in the Old Sclavoni(‘, 
would necessarily give the base SMO, from which, after 
dro])piiig the y, would come the dative mi), as mhu from 
K.IIW. 

‘26S. While the o bases, as has been shewn above, have 
|borrow'ed their dative from the tj declension, the y bast's 
ap]K*ar, in the locative, to have intrudt'd on the o class; 
for synye tinswers to ruhyr, from liAJiO from UAHA 
(§. "ijj. f/.); but the ye of rubyp is. according to §. 255. (/*), 
clearly from the S‘!iisk]'it if e of ^ vrike from vrikot 
and answ’ers to the Lithiianiau iv'dkv from [(>. Ed. p. 354.] 
IVIJjKA (§. 197.). As, however, in Lithuanian, from SUNU 
comes sunu-yp, so may also the Old St'lavonie sytiyp reejuire 

* Masculine naiues ni inniiiinati things all folluwtlie declunsion ol't/om 
(tlicine DO.liy), although very few among them, accortling to Uieir oiigm, 
t.ill into the class of the old 7 it. /.r. of the Latin fourth declension, but 
tor the most part correspond to S,in!>krit bases in V a- 


/ 
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to be divided into sijn-ijr : and this is rendered tlie more pro¬ 
bable, MS tlie feiuinine a bases, also, have in the locative ye 
for u-ye; hence vod'-yp, “in tnpu/f'* from VOD/t, answers to 
the Lithuanian rmiku-yp (for raiika-yp) from runkn* In bases 
in 7, masculine and feminine, it might appear doubtful 
whether #, with which they end in the dative and locative — e. g. 
jmti, “ in the way,” kosti, “ in the bone ”— is to be ascribed 
to the theme or to the inflection: as, however, in the 
genitive, (to which belongs an }, though not through any 
inflection), they have just the same sound, and otherwise 
never entirely give up the i of tlie base, exc(*pt in the iii- 
striinientiil plural, it is more natural to eoiisidca* the forms 
yutiy kosli, iininflected, just like iluvuiy “ in the house.” Wo 
may also look upon the i in the dative and locative of those 
bases, which have* y as tlie last letter but one, as nothing 
else than the vocalization of this //; the i, therefore, of 
knyn^i, morK brarlii, voU, represents nothing else than the y 
of the masculine bases KNY/il^YO, 1 B^dCJIYY, and of 
the neuter MOJiyo, and feminine 1 OLYO. 

In tiic genitive the teriniiiations us, as, is, which 

I • 

in the cognate languages, are joined to bases ending with a 
consonant, must, according to §. 2r)ri. (/.), droj) the s, but tlie 

[(b Ell. p. vowel appears as e in all the bases .ending|| 

v\ith a consonant (§§. 260. 261.): hence "of the name,” 

* It imiht be allowed llmt hero oecuib llic veiy weighty objection, that 
die feiiiiiiiiie form ranloye in the bitlinnnian, and rothfe in the Selavuiiie, 
iiiighl stand in eonnectiuu with the Sanskrit tiiiarn in 

Jiliiniy-dm (ij. 202.); so that, after dntpin'np the iii, as in the Zend (\\. 202.), 
the preeedinR vowel, whieli in the Zend is alrenily short, would, lhiou(>li 
the euphonic influence of the y, become e. As the bases in i in the 
Lithuaniiui, down to n/rw,evecplions, are feminine, so might plso mrii/e 
from mci-s, “n sheep,” be divided into ainy-e, and eompnml uith l17qrT>l 

maly-Cuii, from mnti or fVmilT hfiiy-ihu from Itfit (eonip. in ^^.260. kostiy-ii^ 
lor kosty-u, fioiii KOSTI). 
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luiswrrs to tn>nni nthnn-as, mmin-is; neb(‘S-p, “ of the 
heaven, ’ to tWra nabhas-as, ve^c{(r)- 0 £ ; rmdfr-e to mair-is, 
n*ITp6>:. Tlie pronominal furius also follow this analogy: 
nen-p, “we/,” ttb-pt “/m#V ie/j-e, “siii,” because, in the 
< bli(|ue singular cases, , TEB, SEB are their themes. 
We recognise the fuller Sanskrit genitive ending w sya in 
the pronominal genitive termination tjo, as iu-go = iTO Ui-itga 
(§. 1S8.). This comparison might alone be sullicieiit in place 
of all jiroof; but, over and above, is to be remarked the cosily 
adopted hardening of the sonii-vowel if to g (comp. p. l:H 
G. ('d.), and in the Prakrit to j (§. 19.) ; finally, let the 
high degree of improbability be considered, that the Sclavonic 
should have formed an entirely new genitive termination, 
foreign to all the cognate hinguagi’s. Now, if the g of the 
teruiiiiation go is taken for a hardt'iiing from g (n g), then 
the Old Sclavonic has ])rcsc'rved exactly as much as the 
(■reck of the termination sga; and go uns^^ers to tlu; 
(iri’ck to, and to-go^ “ liujtts,” to the Greek to-io. As, 
howe\er, in Sclavonic, the sibilants are easily interchanged 
with gutturals (see §. 25.). m.), one might also (’oi^'ccture 
the g of go to be a corruption of tlu* Sanskrit s and the 
senii-vow'el of sgo, which had been lost. 'Hiis conjec- 
•-tiire cumiot entirely be ])ut aside; but in any case, even in 
this supposition, the termination go remains connected with 
HT sija and lo. As, how’ever, in the Old Schivonic, g is else¬ 
where exchanged only with ^ and nch (Dobr. p. 11), but not 
w'itli s, ill my opinion the derivation of g from y (if y) is 
to be preferred to that from .v. 

270. The substantive and adjective (indefinite) o bases, 
in disadvantageous comparison with the pronouns which 
hold fast tlie old form, have lost the genitive termination go\ 
but for it, ill compensation for the lost termi- [G. Ed. p. 350.] 

nation, they have i etained the old a of the base, instead of, 
according to §. 255. («.), weakening it to o; hence mho, '*servi,'* 
nova (=Sanskrit nara-syu) “now.” Now, although the y bases 
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in tlie genitive end in a, the eonnrparison of the form syna, ••Jihi," 
with the Lithuanian and Gotiiie sunau-Sj sunau-St and the 
Sanskrit .vu»(^-5(rrom Adiinu-s), teaches that the a here is only 
a Guiia clement, hut foreign to the ])ro])cr base, as well as to 
the ease>suflix, which, according to §. 23 j. (6.j, must disa])pear. 

271. The feminine bases in «, w4th the exception of 
tiinse which have a penultimate y, change that a in 
the genitive into y; hence ro(/f/, “ar/aff,” from VODA, 
but Wyr#, •^vuhniiads," with unaltered base, from } OLYA. 
r ascribe that //, as well as that in the nominative ])lural, to 
the euphonic influence of the .v, which originally ends the 
form (see §. 233. d): tin's, however, docs not obtain if a t/ 
j)reccdes the n; heiici* rnfya, " vuliinlatis,” is identical with 
tiic theme. On the other hand, the feminine pronominal 
bas(‘s in a havt' preserved a remarkable agreement with 
the Sanskrit pronominal declension; for if ta, “this'* (at 
the same time the theme), forms to-yn in the genitive, 1 do 
not doubt of the identity of the ending yn with tlie San¬ 
skrit syth (§. as in the w^ord uniTO tasyth, of the same 
import, for the final .v must, according to §. 255. (/.), give 
way; but the n of the Sclavonic ya directs us, according 
to §. 255. («.), to an Indian ^ A, just as the preceding « 
points to a short a. The irregularity, therefore, in the 
shortening of the Sclavonic termination lies only in the dro]i- 
ping of the sibilant before //, as, in the (ireek, to7o, fi-om 
Hill lu-syut and in the lo~yo, for tu-{s)yo, mentioned in §. 269. 

272. In the vocative, which in the cognate languages 
is w'ithoiit any case-suffix (§. 204.), o is w'eakened to e (t) and 
rt to o (§. 255. a .); hence nove (from N01 O, “ new ”), for 

[(J. Ed. p. 367.] Sanski’it ^ nuvu, is identical wdth the Latin 
not'?, and answ'ers to the Greek ve(F)c: from VODA, “water,” 
comes vodo; but from VOLYA, according to §. 255. (a.), ade 
for volyo: and so from KAYA^YO, “prince,” kuyashe* for 


* f before e becomes sh. 
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knyu^yp. Bases ift yy change their y by Giina to d (§. 255./.}> 
in analogy with §.'205.; hence vrnchyd—more commonly, 
with y suppressed, vrnchil — *‘medicpJ” from T RJCHXy- On 
the other hand, y bases without y for their penultimate letter 
commonly omit the Cmna, and weaken their final vowel, 
like tin* 0 bases, to e ; hence vi/ne, “ oh son!” more rarely 
synd (Dobr. p. 170), =Gothic siinnu, Lithuanian sunau, San¬ 
skrit .silnu from sifiroa. 


DUAL. 

• 

273. By preserving a dual, the Old Sclavonic surpasses 
the Gothic, in which this number is lost in the noun: 
it excei'ds, in the same, the Lithuanian in the more true 
n'tention of the terininatious, and it is richer than the 
Greek by one case. The sigreeinent with tlie Sanskrit 
and Zend is not to be mistaken: let the comparison be 
made. 


sVN'<KRII. 71NI). 

N. Ace. V. m. uhlnl((imhoVcd[v)fVhu, 
f. n. ub/i^f 

I. D. Ab. m.f.n. nbhn-bhyum. ubiii-bt/a, 
(r. L. m. f. 11. vbhay us, iibuy-u, 


OI i> SI I V\(>NI('. 
tjbfi. 

uhyt‘ (§. *255, n.). 
1. U. ubyv-ma (§. 21 .'i.).’ 
ubuy-u. I 


* 'I'he ye, wliich precedes the termination ma, may he com])ared with 
the Sanskrit e in plural form'«, as urikfihhyas: ye-mtif lioivever, 

occurs in the Old Sclavonic only in rlryc-ma, “duolius,’' *'ihi ifuos,” and 
some pronouns. The usual form ot subbtnniivc o-hobes hcfori- this (‘inline 
IS that with an unchcinged o, as itu-ma, from aio^ “a hundrid''; and the 
final a of feminine substantives also icinains nnchnngcd, astlifiva-ma,(rtim 
DYEVA, “agirl.’ 

t The form a, tor the tianskrit ending da, is, according to S-35. (/.) 
and (I), necessary; the Zend certainly approncheb the Old Sclavonic in 
casting away the s voluntarily. 'I'hc oy, wliich precedes flic tcrininn- 
tion K, clearly coi responds to the Sanskrit ny (see $. 22o.) and the 

Zend 
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[<». Ud. |). 3 oS.] Tho Sanski'it uhhv, as neuter, comes, ac- 
eordiiig to §. 212., from the theme uhhu in union with the 
casc-suflix i\ and the feminine vhM is an abbreviation of 
May-Au, and is therefore without a case termination (§. 212.). 
'J’lie Old Sclavonic, which runs parallel to the Sanski'it in 
both genders, and, according to §. 255. (A), opposes yp to tlie 
Indian no longer recognises the origin of this lyc, and 
regards it entirely as a case-sndix before which the final 
vowel of the theme appears to b(’ suppressed. Therefore, 
also, neuter bases ending in a consonant make ye their 
tcTinination, if the imruyp, “ two names,” given by Do- 
browsky, p .513, actually occurs, and is not a theoretic for¬ 
mation. In feminines, however, the termination yp extends, 
exactly as in Sanskrit, only to bases in a (for Sanskrit a, 
§.255.0.); but in such a manner, that those with y as th(‘ 
last letter but one in the theme reject the termination jyc, 
and vocali/e tlu* y of the tluMiie; ln*nco (fynye, “ two girl.s,” 
from dyn'a, but “two steps,” from The 

feminine bases in f, in the dual case under disciishion, 
answer to the Sanskrit and Litliuaniaii forms mentioned 
at §§. 210. 211., as jnth\ “two sirs,” from tjfir pafi; 

[(*. Mil. p. 3.jU ] iin), “two shet'p,” from only 

that, according to §. 255. A.), the i in the Sclavonic is not 
lengthened; as dltini from DLJM (nominative singular 


Zend d/y or ay 11.277); hut that occurs only in d/'o/y-«_Sanskrit 
“of two,” “in two” in. f. ii, and in Sanskrit /oi/Vm, 

“ of these twj),” ni. f. n. The nenitivi s, and locatives ol the two hist persons 
.'did rest on lliis principle, only rut.uiiiiig the ohlcr a — nmjH^ vdup 
For the ivbf, ho\\e\er, the fin.d vowel of the theme is rejected hifin-e 
the ti'i-minalion li, as at’-il (Sanskrit 6/i«/fo/-da) from “a hundred,” 

from D'iKVAy “a girl"; .md thus occurs, also, together with 
droijH^ the syncopated form Jiii. Although the bithuiiniiin generally 
does not drop the Anal s, still the li mentioned in . 225. nniy he identical 
with the Stliivonie iJ; as in the Zend, also, in this termination the s is 
often (IiwpiKd. 
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dhutjj), “ cola wMiniiM.” On the other hand, the iiiasculiiie // 
bases do not follow this principle, but suppress the filial 
vowel before the case-suiTix a ; heuee stfn-a, ■“ two sons," 
from 5) A ) . 


PLURAL. 

*271. In the plural, the masculine nominative feriiiina- 
tion f (c) for the most part answers to the Greek cf, and, 
according to a universal rule of sounds, omits the v 
(§. 2.J.J. /.) ; hence sijnov-o, “ the sous," siinav-as : 

compare ^or/ou-cf, h'ttmcn-c, “ the stones,” for 
asm(}n-(ts (§. :21.); compare $aifxov~es, “guests " (i heme 

GOST/), for the Gothic gnstpi-s, and Greek forms like iroo-i-cf. 
The bases in o take, as in Lithuaiiiaii do the corresjioiiding 
bases in u, i as their termination (see §. 22'^.), but bc'forc 
this reject the u of the base; hence “servants." for 

robo-i (comp. \vKo-t), as in Latin hip-t for lupo-t. Neuters 
have a for their ending, like the cognate dialects, with the. 
exception of the Sanskrit with i for a ; nevertheless, aluva, 
“rc/Zi/," from SLOP'O —as 5tu|Ooc fi-om AfilH) — answers to 
Vcdic forms like iviad, “’woods,” from vmia; and the same 
thing obtains which, §. 231. p. 2(}7 G. cd., has been said of 
(lothic, Greek, anil Latin, regarding the relation of the a of 
the termination to the o of the theme. As regards the bsises 
(Midiiig in a consonant, lei imon-n, “names,” be eom})ared 
with the Jjatin iwtnin-a and Gothic finnuhi-a; mbi’S-a, “ tha 
hcaiveiis," with i/cc/>t((r)-a; and iciijal-a, “eahes,” with Greek 
forms like o-w/aoT-a. I'VminiiH s, with the exception of the 
class of w’ords in or inentioiicd at §. 2(il., have lost the no¬ 
minative ending; hence rofiju, “ rohtnlafrt." is the same as 
the theme and the nominative singular; and [tr. Ed. p. UfiO.] 
from KOS'f], “bones’’ (Sanskrit asthi, neuter) eoiiics the 
nominative singular kosty, and the plural like tin; theiiK'. 

275. The accusative plur.il is, in feminine and neuter 
nouns, the same as the iioiiuiiative, and therefore in the former 
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mostly without inflection, exactly as in the few masculine 
bases in i; heiicc t/osli for the Gothic gasti-ns. Bases in o, 
without y preceding;', like RABO^ change this o into y, as 
ro/>y, servos**; at least I cannot believe that this y is to 
be looked upon ns the cnse-sufiix; and I pronounce it to be 
the euphonic alteration of the o of tlie base, through tlie 
influence of the consonant of the inflection which has 
been dropped (comp. §.271.): as in Lithuanian, also, the 
corresponding class of words often changes the final vowel 
(f/) of the base into u ; hence wifh'i-s, “ lupos** answering 
to the Gothic rulfu-ns and Sanskrit irikn~n. But if the 
Old Sclavonic bases in y, of animate creatures, form 
uviy ill tin? accusative plural, and thus .syaury, 
answf'rs to the Lithuanian snin'i-s (from SUNU), this 
very Lithuanian form, as well as the Gothic and Sanskrit 
siimt-ns, sunif-rit prove that the Sclavonic form is 
unorganic, and formed from an augmentc^d theme SYNO f O, 
according to the analogy of rahy. Base's in yy in this case 
follow bases in yo (from yn, §. 255. a ), which, preserving the 
old a sound, give yn, as in the genitive singular (see §. 270.); 
hence vrachya, "medivm^ like kiiyaCyu, **principes”: but 
forms, also, like lioschdtvy, analogous with synovy, occur, fol¬ 
lowing the euphonic rule, §. 2.>5. (n.). 

276. The view here given is the more incontro\ertible, 
as ill the dative, also, synovo-in, “Jilits" (compare rfihu-tn), 
is clearly formed from a theme S) NOl O, increased by n, 
corresjionding to the Lithuanian sunii-ms. This dative 
suflix tn, for the Lithuanian ms (from mus, §. 215.), according 

[G. Ed. p.361.] to §. 255. (/.), extends itself over all classes 
of words, and appears to be attached by a conjunctive vowel 
e to bases terminating with a consonant; but, in fact, it is 
to be considered that these, in the cases mentioned as also in 
the locative (see §'. 279.), pass over into the i declension, as 
a final f, before the signs of case m and r/i, becomes e: and a 
similar metaplasm occurs in the Lithuanian, and indeed, to a 
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miicli greater extent (§. 123. *?//> finemy comp. §. 126.); lienee 
iment-m, wwne-ch^ from IMEXl from JMEN, "iiaraes,” ns 
kmle-m, koste-ch, from KOSTl, “ bones.” 

277. Less general is tlie instrumental ending mi, an¬ 

swering, subject to the loss reejuired by §. 235. (/.), to the 
Lithuanian mis, Sanskrit hhh, and Zend hi\. This ter¬ 
mination mi is, however, in maseiiline and iieuttM' nouns 
for the most part lost (eomp. Dobr. pp. 173 and 477); 
and is preserved principally, and indeed without exception, 
in feniinincs, as well as in a few masculine r bases: a final 
i of the base is, however, suppressed before the termina¬ 
tion mi. Let kost'-mi be compared with asthi-hhis, 

from wfw usthi, “ bone vthvn-ini with f^TRlfn^ vidhnvA- 
bhis, from vidliavd, “ a widow.” The instrunieiit‘iis 

rnbij, si/ntinf, aie, like the accusatives of similar sound, 
unintlected (§. 273.); the i of hiya^i, vrurfii, is the vocali¬ 
zation of the y of the bases KYXjIICYO, VRACUYY, 
after the loss of the final vowel; and the y of neuters 
terminating in a consonant, like imeny *'per mnniiui^' is to be 
explained by a transition into the o declension, and is there¬ 
fore analogous to ruby, shry, similarly to the o of tlie Greek 
dual forms like Baifwvotv ([). 318 G. ed. Rem. 2.). 

278. Dobrowsky (p. 161) represents oe, y, li, (v, on, yaf, 
and es, as plural genitive terminations; but in reality the 
suflix of this case has entirely disappeared, and in bas(‘s in n, 
a, and i/, has also carried aw ay those final vow^cls with it, while 
bases in / double that vow^el; hence n.b, [G. Kd p. 302.] 

sorvoruni," from UABO\ voJ, "ayuarnm,” from / 01). d; syn, 
from S\ i\ i ; koslti, “ossiitin” from KOSTf; imvn, 

“ no»n/#i?/»i,” from I MEN; mhos, cfi’lornm,” from XEDES. 
The n and s of imon, mhos, would, without the former protec¬ 
tion of a following termination have been dropped, us in 
Sclavonic wc have only a second generation of final conso¬ 
nants ; whde the former, with the exception of a few mono¬ 
syllabic forms, has, according to §. 235. (/.), disappeared. 
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*279. The termination of the locative plural is eh 
throughout all classes of words, and has been already, at 
§. 2.)5. (m.) recognised as identical with the Indian ^ m, 
and therefore, also, with the Gi'eek o-i: compare, also, the 
Zend As^ klia, for the Sanskrit swa, in §. 35. Before 
this kh, o passes into lyr, exactly as the corresponding 
Sanski'it ^ a into ^ ^ (see §. 2.i5 e.); hence rahije-ch, “in 
s(‘rvist" answers to vrikt‘‘-shut “ in fnpia." Bases in ijo — 
and those in yif follow their analogy—suppress, howevei’, 
before this lyc, their preceding tj, as in similar cases; 
hence knijal^i/f-ch, “in principihus,'* not kin/ni^i/ij-ch from 
J\NY/I^Y(). A final o remains unchanged ; lienee I'Joi'a eh, 
“ in I'idnis," answers to the Sanskrit ridhara-su. For bases 
ill /, and consonants, see §. 2?(>. 

2rf(). For an easic’r survey of the results obtained for 
the Old Sclavonic case-formation, we give here, in order 
to bring iindi'i* one point of view all the kinds of theme 
existing in Olil Sclavonic, and to rend(‘r their comparison 
with oiH’ another easy, the eomplete decleMision of tlu> 
base's: A*.,/ WO, in. “ a servant," K\)\1^Y(), in. “a prince,” 
A7.rO/O, 11 . “a word,” M()l\Y(),\\. “a .sea” (Dolir. ]i. 17(). 
§. M.), l OnJ, f. "water,” J’()LYJ,f. "will,” (.USTI, in. 
"a giie-st,” KOSTI, f. " a bone,” N YS ), m. " a son,” DOM Y, 
111 . "a house,” I’ R.K'HYY, in. "a physician,” ni. 

I («. I'M. ]). .‘MI'J.] “a stone,” IMhl\, n. “a name,” M I’Vh. li, I', 
"a mother,"'A KJiKS, ii. "heaven,” TDL )\ I'l\ n. "aealf.”'’ In 


f The al>ovc cxaniplcb tire arvaiii>i'd iu-uunlinq tu their liiuil leltcis. 
with the uhservatiun, however, Hint o represents an ori^inul bhort a, aiul 
lieitce precedes the a fur SuiisKrit it a.). All hnses in t have h ij 

before the preceding a ; this semi vowel is, however, miilily siipjircssed 
after sihihints; hence oivJui ftir ovHiija, J)ohr. ji.-175 ; and lienee, alst), 
from Uzi/o eonie(iuim. //ce)thegi‘niti\e, dative, and nominative accusative 
plural /iza, Vzii, for Uziin, Iizyft. If in bases in ijo, in.n., and in fuinU 
nines in ya, nn i precedes the seiiii-vonel, this involves sonic apparent 

vuiiatious 
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those forms of the follow inw table in whieh a part of the woril 
is not separated from the rest, thereby shewing itself to 
be the iiiflcetion, we recognise no iiifleetioii at all, i.p. no 
ease-siinix; but we see therein onlv the bare base of the 
word, either complete or abbreviated; or also a modifica¬ 
tion of the ])ase, through the alteration of the final letter, 
occasioned by the termination which has been dropjH’d 
(compare §.-271.). In some cases which we present in the 
nofi'S, base and termination have, however, been contra<*tctl 
into one letter, by which a division is rendered iipp(»ssible. 
With respect to the final, which cannot be proved to 
belong to all the wonls liere giv<Mi as specimens, we 
refer to 


v.iiifitioiis in ill) d«>(Ii ii'.idii, wlm li ii (|iiiii' 

(sM‘, ill Di'I'r. //, 111 |i 

illi i( H ii<l to rf/r//, “ i Kill • ' sn jCi 5 


Id) ]i.iitii iil.ir i‘\|i1 ili.itioii iirre 
|i IfS, .iinl II |». 171. 

I. 


SI I 
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jO. Kil.p.3C4.] SINOULAK. 


TIIKMI'. 

NOM. 

Aceiis. 

iNsni. 

DVTIVE. 

GEV. 

LOG. 

voc. 

UAHO, m.' 

frtJ’, 

rob', 

raho-my. 



lahi/ep 

rahe. 

KNYA(YO.m? 

kuyaOf, 

kiiyn(y\ 

knya(e-my. 

knya^yu, 

hnyaCya,^' 

icnya(i, 

knyasrhe. 

Sl.OVtK n.® 

Ativo, 

ih'in. 

Aovo-my, 

ilovit. 

slowi,^ 

slfiryeP 

• 

MOIiYo, 11.* 

mure. 

mure, 

more-my. 

imyii, 

morya^' 

iiinri, 

... - 

VOI) 1, f.* 

mla, 

oodi!,’* 

Bodoy-il,'® 

ewd’-yc,'* 

vwly^ 

eod’-iyc,** 

vfuln. 

VOl.YJ, t/ 

volya, 

volyv}^ 

voley-ii,'^ 

volt, 

volya, 

volt, 

vole. 

i'.OSTI, 111 * 

ffoily, 

yoAff, 

i/OAte-iny,*’ 

tjoAi^ 

gosti, 

gostiP 

gn\li f 

Kosri, t.® 

koshj. 

kosty. 


kosll,^ 

kiisli. 

to/I,*”' 

ktiAi. 

SYNY, 111.''* 

iijn'. 

syn'. 

Aynw-my,” 


AyMfl,*' 

syayeP 

.st/iiiiP 

no MY, 111 .’ 

dmn\ 

dm'. 

domo-my, 

dmnne-}, 

dm if, 

flora u, 

dome. 

Fy///(7/ri',ni.‘ 

' vrarhy', 

mnrhif. 

viarhe my, 


vrachyaP 

vraehi, 

vrurhifo. 

K.iMliX, 111.” 

kamy',^* 

• turn 

kamrne-my, kimen-i, 

kamn\-eP 

kawen-i. 

■ • ■ ■ 

IMKX, 11."' 

imtfff, 

imya. 

mcne-my. 

imrn- 1 , 

xmeu-eP 

imni-i, 

■ I ■ 

MAT lilt, f." 

mall, 


• • 1 • 

HUitcr-i, 

makf-cP 

utnler~i. 

■ ■ 

NUniiS, II 

/lebo, 

neho, 

nehehc-my. 

ucicA-i, 

aehe\-ep 

iiebrs-i, 

• • 

TUlYAT, ii.’3 

telija, 

tetffa. 

lelyalc-my, 

lefyat-i. 

telyul 

tfhfat-i, 

• > • ■ 


' (^/onip. p. 273, Arc. ^ See 258.2-5!l ' Com]), pp. 275, 27fi. MJomp. p.2H5. 

■' Ciimp. p. 2HG. •'Comp. p. 281). ' See* p. 837, Note. ''See ).2(!;l 

■’ Comp. p.:M)l. Tlie case’s waulinp come* from KAMKNl (se*c ^.2(50.); whence, 
.also, Immeiu'-Hi, kamrm-cli (>.2G().); {uul whence, also, might he derixed the dative 
ntid lue'iitive kanm-i, which 1 prefer, however, deriving from the original theme, jii.st 
as in 

Comp. 133. “ Sec \i. 2fi5. and comj). p. 30.5. ’■ ('!omp. p. 30G. and 147 

S5ee\|'.2()4. '■* llohr. p. 287. See 20(1. 

• (’omp. Sanskrit jihmijf-ii, Aec. See |J. 200. '• Coni]). \A\\\.iHUi-m},sHna-iui. 

I''Or r«/wT'i, 207. '“See .208. 

The i may oltso he ascribed to the ni.ark of case, and the dropping of the fimd letter 
of the base may be assumed; but in the genitive of tlic same sound, the i clearly belongs 
to the theme. 

='See^.270. “ See 5.271. 

- ‘ More commonly vraekf/, and in the voc.ative, irac/tu. See p. 347, Note. 

Sea:209, ** See ;. 2(58. »» Or aywe. 
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DLUHAL fG. Ed. p. 305.1 


.M)M. VOC. 

^rn s 

i.N'.rR.' 

ovin E.' 

r.l'N, 

UHWriVF..' 

tfifi'-i. 

rahy. 

ra/?/f. 

tabu-Ml, 

rab\ 

riibi/r-r/i. 


kfiifuCi/a, 

h-nyaCt, 

knm^e-ui. 

kiii/iiCy'i 

, kiiyaCr-rh 

s/m(VI, 

ultiva. 

»/or.y. 

fluvo-m. 


shri/e ill. 

mil? //«, 

mH?ya, 

tiiiiri. 

tiwrc-tn. 

Mioiy', 

tiwri/t-i’h. 

V'lilj/,^ 

voih/. 

viiilii-tui. 

V0(la-m, 

vod'. 

riiila rli 

roll/ll. 

Vufl/i?, 

1 oU/a-?ni, 

rnhfa-m. 

roll/. 

rnlya-ch. 

i/'n-fiZ-e, 


poikt' ????, 

ffoste-m. 

yn^tn. 

yaUc-cli. 

kw<ti. 

koiti. 

kuit'-?ni, 

hti»fe-m. 

knnln. 

kiiilc rhm 

uptiiD-r, 

si/iiovy* 


\yiwvo-ni,* 

synor. 

syiiori/c-cli.* 

ilo?um'-c. 

(lo?n?/. 

fliwiy. 

domo-m. 

doHwv, 

iloiOr-cli. 

vriic/u'r c. 

vnirlii/n^ 

1 rar/ii. 

rrnche-m. 

vrarhev. 

rraclie-r/i. 

. . . 

• 

. . . 

kamnic-Hi, 

■ 

kamciie-cli. 


imni-u. 

hniwt. 

imCHf-HI, 

meiif 

tmene-eh. 

miiti')' r. 

. . . 

miitiT-mi, 

matcrc-m. 

• • • 

• • • • 

iicfie'< 'll 


111 In \y. 

uvlc^c-m. 

Hclli S, 

iiebi »yv-ch‘^ 

te/i/al-f?. 

t? ii/al-a^ 

Icl'jaly, 

leli/iilc-m. 

telyat. 

tcli/alc cli. 

‘ See <S. 274. 

- S(c i\.271. 


See S. 275 

’ Fr«)in 

SYNOVO, 

spc .275. 

In llio locative occur also si/mro-ch 

iiiid si/tiore 

-cli. 




• 

’* Sft* 11. 

277. 

Sep §. 275- 

V CJ* 

' See 

.27H. 

“ See . 27tt. 

'' One « 

ould cvjurt 

;/(h ai'-fh ; 

hut in this 

t'lise (#7/ 

.and yi 1 h are li"**- 

•I'lfiitly iiitiTcliaiij'i'il 

with OIK' .mother, and 

the fonn 

lyteA a]>|>earh to 

lictter with tho iirccnlin!' s 

(eoiiip. Dolu'owshy, p. 

477) 



ADJECTIVKS, 


ADJKCriVKS. 


I Cr. Ed p. SGfi.J 5Sl. The divlension of tlie adjective is not 
distinct from that of the substantive; and if some inlleeted 
forms, wliich in the Sanskrit and Zend belong only to the 
pronouns, have, in tlie connate languages, emerged from the 
eirele of the ])ronoun.s, and extended themselves further, they 
have not remaiin'd \\ith the ailjeetives alone, but have 
extended tliemselves to the substantives also. As regards 
tlie Circek, J-,atin, and Selavoiiie, we have alr(*ady ex¬ 
plained at §§. -iiS. 9is. and 271. what has been introduced 
from pronominal declension in those languages into 
general declension: we will here only further remark that 
Ibe ap])eiul('d syllable stun, in lOT). ^c., which, in Sanskrit, 
cljai'act('ris(‘s (ally the [iroiiomiiial dech'nsion, may in the 
Pali be combined also, in several cases, with masculine 
and neuter substantive and adjecti\e bases, and indeed 
with all bases in a, t, and a, including those w’hich, origi¬ 
nally terminating in a consonant, pass by augment or 
apocope into the vowel dech'iision ; thus the ablati\e and 
hx:ativc sin|>ular of Icsa, “ hair,” is either simjily Arid 
(from kAwt, see p. 300), Aar, or euinbined with snw or its 
\'ariation mhn, kha-smuy kvsa-nihi}, k-vsn-smb), kesa-mhi. In 
the Litliuaiiian, this syllabic, after dropping the .v, has, in 
the dative and locative singular, pass('d over to the adjec¬ 
tive declension, without imparting itself to that of tlie sub¬ 
stantive, and without giving to the adjective the licence of 
renouncing this appended syllabic; as, yfrnmy " hono” 
(jirunwy in Itono" According to this principle it would 
be possible, and such indeed was lately my intention, 
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lo (‘xplaiii till' a^rci'iiioiit of tho Gotliic full ailjcftivc dative, 

■ 

as h/hitltinnna (from blindtismti, §. 17rt.\ with [(J. Ed. p. 307.1 
proiiominal datives like“to this," i-mtna, “to him"; 
l)iit the examination of the Old Sclavonic declension, in which 
the indefinite adjeutives remove themselves from all admix¬ 
ture of the pronominal declension, and run entirely jmrallel 
ti> the (ierinan strong substantive, not to the weak, has 
h'd me to the, to me, very important discovery, tliat 
CTi'inim’s stroii'^ and Fulda's abstraet-declension-form of 
adjectives diverges in not less tlnn nine points from the 
stroll" substantives (i. e. those which terminate in the 
theme in a vowel), and aiiproaehes to the pronominal de¬ 
clension for no other reason than because, like the definite 
adjectives in the Sclavonic and Lithuanian, they are eom- 
poiinded with a pronoun, which naturally follows its o'vmi 
dei'leiibion. As, then, the definite (so I now name the 
stroll") adjectives arc defined or iiersonilied by a pronoun 
incorporated w ith them, it is natural that this form of de- 
cleiissioli should be avoided, where the function of the in¬ 
herent pronoun is discharged by a word uhich simply pre¬ 
cedes it; thus we say tjulvr, or drr i/iifc, not dor yulcr, w'hich 
would be oiijioscd to the genius of our language; for it 
slill lies ill our perception that in yidvr a pronoun is con¬ 
tained, as we perceive pronouns in on, am, beim, al- 
1 hough the jironoun is here no longer present in its original 
Ibrin, but has only left ^behind its case-termination. In 
comprehending, however, the definite adjectiv'c declension, 
the science of Grammar, which in many other points had 
raised itself far above the empirical perception of the lan- 
iruage, was here still left far behind it; and we felt, in 
forms like yulpm^ more than we recognised, namely, 
a pronoun which still ojieratcd in spirit, although it w'as no 
longer bodily present. How acute, in this respect, our p.en'cp- 
tioii is, is proved by the fact that we place the definite form of 
the adjective beside the fin when deprived [G. Ed. p. .‘ioa.] 



ADJKCTIVES. 
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of its (l(‘fiiiitiv(> proiioiTiinnl clciiuMit; but, in the oblhjiu* 
cases, Ijcbide tlie definite e/aes, finctn, tnint, the iiideFiiitc: 
fin tfrunHfs, fini's t/rossfi) (not t/russes), niifm yrtmpn (not 
l/ro'^afiii). In the accusative, (jronH^n is at tnc same time 
definite and iiahdinitc; but in the former case it is a bare 
tlicmc, and therefore identical with the indefinite genitive 
and dativCj wliieh is likevvis'* devoid of inflection; but in 
the latter ease the n evidently l)elongs to the inflection. 

The ju'onomiiial bas(;, which in Lithuanian and 
OU^Selavonie forms the definite declension, is, in its origi¬ 
nal form, }j(i (=-Sanskrit ti tjn, "wliieh”); and has, in tlie 
Lithuanian, maintaiiK'd itself in this form in several cases 
(see below). In the Old Sclavonic, according to §, 25.5. (o.), 
.fo must be fornied from ipi ; and from yo ai»aiii, ac¬ 
cording to §. (n.), yp or r: but the monosyllabic na¬ 

ture of the form has ]U*eserved it from the suppression of 
the _//, which usually takes place in poh sn llabic words. In 
some ease.s, however, the y has vocali/.ed itself to i after 
the vow'cl has h(‘iii dropped. It signifies in both laii- 
gu.igi's “ he"; but in Old Sela\onie has preserved, in union 
with Nf/ie, tlu' old relative meaning ^/-.srAe, “ which The 
complete declension of this pronoun is as follows : — 


MNM i.vu. 




null VMAN 

ui h SI 

I WOMI . 


Nomina live. 

in. 


f. yi. 

fll. /, ' 

f. //!/,* 11. 

IP- 

Aeeu.salivt*, 

111. 

i/iit. 

l‘. yp)], 

111. i. 

f. yu, 11 . 


Instrumental, 

111. 

yu. 

<’■ >r> 

in. 11 . im. 

f. y» yti, 


Dative, 

111. 

ytim. 


111 . n. yrmii, 

f. yp,\ 


(JllMliti^e, 

111. 


f. y<ht. 

ni. 11 . yrijtt, 

f. y>yii. 


Loeative, 

111. 

yumr. 

f. yuyi\ 

111 . 11 . ypni. 

f. yvi. 



‘ Oirciii.s only ,ik tlu- nl.itivc in union with .sr/ir. 



ADJEcriM:^ 


ri i u \ I. 


mil' XNJ IN. 


1)1 II SI I ^\OMl 


Nominative, 

m. 

IjH 1 »// ), f. //MS. 

1* 

m. i. t. 

n. If . 

Aeeiisati ve, 

111. 

IftlS, f. Ifrs, 

m. 1 

r. n. 

I/O. 

(nstriimental, 

111. 

If ins, f. If inn is. 

111 . f. n. 

iw i 

U.itive, 

Ill. 

If'nms, f. If limit. 

ill. f. 11. 

im. 

('eiiitive, 

III. f. 

Ifii, 

ni. f 

!. 11. 

irf'. 

Locative, 

m. 

i/usv, 1. IfUSU, 

111. f 

'. n. 

ich. 



ur \L. 

[c. ra 

p :lh!) 


mill \M\N 


III l> SI I W i)\li . 


iSoniiijfith c*. 
\trus.itive, 
Djith f, 


111 

111 . 

111 . 


• ■ • • 


J/Miyft, f. </;. 

ljU}), f. J/'yl, .... 

lju in, {. ijum, liiSitr. 111. f. 11. /y//,‘iy. 

111. f. ifH, ^ioii. li()(\ 111. J'. II. //I ’ll. 

is.i. Tlir fjtliii.iiiuin unites, in its (Idinite il'cliMe.mi, 
llj(' iimiioiiii (itn! wliicli. ar i'erdiiii' to iMii'fviu', 

p. .1 ^ . sii^iiilirs the .saiiu' as the (irei k ai ii. le--with flu* 
■u 1 j<‘eti\<' to lie ivjidi. u’d deliiiite; ho that holli the J.ilter, .iid 
the proiioiiii. pirsiervi* their full teniiiiiatioiia through all .he 
eaacs: only tlie jironouii in MUiie eases loses its//. und ihe 
teniiillations of the adjiwtive are in some eases soiiK'.li.ii 
shortened. O'l'ms, “^ood,” will sei’ve as an exaiiijih^ 

l! isi i I IM . 



siM.I 1 411 

1)1 ir 

III II \' 

Nominative, 

///'/■ /v/s, 1 

ifi ri i/n, 

IJI 1 ii iji 

Accusative. 

IJ( toil I/O II 

ifin ui/itii 

i/tn a SMS, 

IllstlllllK lit d, 

ifi rt'ifu. 


ifi roisi i\. 

Dative, 

IJI Knil 1/0711, 

ijii ii insniin,\ 

I/I riiniisii 

(ieiiitive. 

IJf 10 Ijll, 

» 9 m m 

I/I 11/I/O. 

JiOeative, 

ijn II m If inn f. 

f • • • 

f//‘i I'fsiisc. 

Vocative, 

I/I rash, 

i/rruiju 

i/m ii'l/i. 


' Ni*>()teii jinmlincr p.if‘. 

I Or </<w*so; •>' ti'siiiiiljtii h from y/mo//i\, a^, iii iln- I'l.iknt //iiv- 
i|i;( iitly .issiinih.U's itsi*11 to a i-m* ■'•iliiitr .s, js tinsa. ‘‘ liiijif\ loj HW < i ya. 

; 'fho .N of dn mljiI'thi* la line not in its jilau, ami .ijijicar' io ho 
I oiruwf'l fiom the pUii-.d. 
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FEMININE. 

MNri'lAK. IHAI. rU’BAI. 

Nominative, yttoyi, yerieii'i, grrusos. 

Accusative, gcramfrn, geriyh), grrusos. 

Instrumental, gorw^r, yrromsomis. 

Dative, gern'iijeU grr6insuin* goromsums. 

Genitive, grrosihf goru^il, grriiyu. 

Locative, {/froyoyr, .... gcrososa. 

Vocative, yf'Tiyu grrosos. 

\ (i. Ed. p. 370.] 2K1. The Old Sclav«)nie, dilFering from 
the Ijithuaniaii, dr'clines only in some eases tlie adjective 
together witli tljo apjteiided pronoun, hut in most eases the 
latter alone. Wliih*, however, in the Lithuanian the a])pended 
pronoun lias lr)st its ^only in some eases, in the Old Selavonie 
that ])ronoun has lost, in many inori', not only the y hut .also 
its vowel, and therefore the whole base. Thus the ternii- 
n.ation alone is left. For more convenient comparison w«> 
insert here, over against one another, the indefinite and 
definite deeleiisiun: svyut (theme "holy,” may 

serve lor example: 

MA(.('LAR. 


MAS* I IINL. 11.M1NJAF. 



hulef. 

Drf. 

Intlrf. 

Drf. 

Nominative, 

svyiit. 

srifulij-i} 

St yutfi. 

siyutu-yu. 

Accusative, 

st'ijul. 

SI yuhj-i,^ 

svyalii, 

SI yulu-yu. 

Instrumental, 


SI yultj-m^ 

SI yttluyti. 

SI yutu-yiL 

Dsitive, 

.VI Ifitlli, 

SI yttfo-mu, 

SI yuiyr. 

sryutit-i.^ 

Genitive, 

svyuftf. 

n yuta-yo, 

SI yuiy. 


LocJitive, 

St yuiyr, 

St ytifo-niy^ 

SI yuiyr. 

SI yutu-i.^ 


* See Note t on jn-ecoilmg imge. 

' Seo StM. it. * ()r sratyr-m, in which, as, in the Lithuanian, llie 
ndjtHrtivc is iiiilectcd iit the miiuc time. 

Tlio indL'hiiiti' and definite forms are liert' ilie same, for this reason, 
that svyttto-iieiniy us the latter must originally have heen written,has dropped 
the syllable yo I'he adjgetive base sryata has weakened its o to a 
before the pronominal addition (}. 25.5. a 1, just ns in the dative and loca¬ 
tive s7'yuto-i, where an external identity with tlie indefinite form is nut 
perceptible. * Or svijatye-i. Comp. Note 2. 
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TwUr 

Jhf 

I nth f 

i)ir 

N 11111111.11110, 

SI IJdtl, 

SI j/iUi-i, 

SI i/nti/, 

SI l/tifl -IHl 

V (us'itivc, 

SI ijtiiy. 

il If itif-i/n, 

SI 1/ ifl/. 

SI iffity-lfii. 

Ii.striiiiiontal, 

St J/'ify, 

SI i/fili/-niii,'' 

?i i/iifa III/, 

, SI // ify-mil. 

itlVC', 

SI iinfoin 

SI i/iitu-imi, 

SI iinfn-ni, 

SI ifiihf-ivi. 

(iIMlltiVO, 

SI i/nt. 

SI i/nh/-h fi. 

SI 1/ if 

S» l/llfl/-l(ll 

Leu itiM', 

SI 1/ ifi/i t h. 

SI unfij-ti h. 

SI i/(iiii ( / 

ifiifi/ h h 


'sINt^l 

I Vil. 

11 l 

1! VI 



MI I VI. 




liithf 

H / 

fmh t 

Of 

\eim. 

s > 1 / ifn, 

SI Ijulll ! 

SI Iff tin. 

si i/i/h/ ifu 


riu* lest liki* the iiinse 

tillin' 


' I give those form whiih, 

nceorehiig to Dnhrowsk} (ji 

hij ) ocelli 111 

tin oldest ^1*^^ , 

in plm i>l 

the more oidiiiiiv ioiins, \v 

III! Il li i\e I St 


till / t>f lh( pronoTliin il li w >,I # oti/ «//, s; Iintii-m, «/ tiiiti/-th 

' Mihoii^h 111 the lUdnisioii the genitive ])1ui il I'ttxtoi 

Hilly iiUntiL.il with tlu lot itiii, mc must iioeitluhss in nn opinini), 
sfiunitu tlic t«o casts, in rcsjMct to tlicii oii^in I tiiKi, iiowi'vd, tJn 
Kusun of (liiir s^'ici inent in this, tint tlu ^iiisknt, wliuii in tins > h 
most o\.'ct1v tollowcl Ii\ lh( (<(iiiim and Nlii mu, in pionnnns of tlu 
tliird p< rsonlic^'instlii plural I'liiitivi tcrniinition with u silnl iiit, ^ insLiit 
(lOihu =1 (forw 24n l J’liis s,tiun, his,in(»ld Nl-iionu, hcioiiu 
eh, just like til it of the liKiitiM • liaincti i istu H mi J7*)) 1 In nasiil of 

s«//i must, ate oidincf to lull, be lost (1 J’j'i /) the \owtl, liowc vti, 
has, eontiar\ to ruh, iullowid it, as also in tlu oidinii^ dcchnsioii tlu 
tei ininatioii /////has cntinh <hsi]|)iirid (i 27h ), ml tin same nlatuni 
wliieli iwtH, “ Jio/wiHM/a, Ins to the tiothie lu/inmi-t lift rh, ‘^hiauni, 
h IS to thi ze This ti/c th, hovicicr, iiiswi rs an genitive to tlu* ‘'anskr t 
inn>l ti-shdm^ and as locative to jnb’-'thu, tfp being used in both eases 

teir 11 (, aceoiding to ’ I'l (r ) 

' We Notes 7 and 0 I In ulentit' itli the masrulini ami nruti r forms 
irises ironi this, that 'he grave n ot tlu itininiiie ad]eetivi base !'• i hanged 
into the lighter o, nnd this again, as in the masculine niiiter, is eon- 
vcrtld, according to ' 2J5. (e/ , into y 



Al)JIX'Ti\ r,s. 


[(f. IM.iJ.S/l 3 /Vs ill tlif Sanskrit tlic‘prcpoiKlcratint; 

majority of adjective liasf's end in tlic nia'-culim* and iicutei 
in a, and in tlie feminine ind; and as tliis class is, in the 
Old Scl.ivonic, only represented by liases in a, ijn in the mas¬ 
culine and neuter (see 257.1, and a, i/a in the feminine: 
it is not surprising that in (ierman also, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few in u (of the comparative and participle 
pr(seiit), all other adjective ba.ses, in their original con¬ 
dition, end in «, feminine n for d I'i. (jO.i. ft is. however, 
rt'inarkable, and peculiar to the (ierman, that its adjectives, 
in their indelinite condition, ha^e all leiiijthened their theme 
[(,. I.d. j» ;i72. ] by an uiior^anie a. and that in substantives 
theclas*' of words in a appears to In' the most oeiu rally made 
use of, inasmuch as a lar^e niimber of woiah, whose bases 
in (iolliie terminate in a Miwel. Iiave, in the more inodi'rii 
dialects, permittid this to be increased by n. I’he reason, 
liowe\er, why the iiuh'finite adjecti\es--lint simply in part, 
aed lor the first time in the more inodi'rn dialects, but 
iiuixersilly, and s<* e.irh as in (iothie—ha\e passed into 
the n deelensinii, is to be sought for in the obtiiseiuss of 

I 

the inlleetioii ol this tl iss of wc'j'ds, whieh, accoidin<> to 
S^. !.'!>. 110., in coniinon with the Sanskrit, Latin, and 
(in'ck, omits the noininatixe si^n, and tlu'ii, in \ariance 
from the older lanoua^e*'. dispenses also wiih tin* dative 
eharacti'i', upon the loss ol \«hjch, in Old llii*h Cieriiiaii, 
has lollowid. also, that of the f>enitj\e chaiacli-r. Tins ab- 
.‘■ence of the aiuinatiii^ and personifyino mark of ease 
ini^ht belon*; to the indefinite ailjeetive, because it feels 
itself more e\aetl\ deliiud tlirou”h the article which jire- 
ccdcs it. or throu*;li another pronoun, than tlic di'finite 
adjcitive, the jironouii of whicli, iiu'orporated with it. lias 
for the most pert left lieliiiid only its ease termin.ition.'?. 
In tile Litliuaiiian and Sclavonic, in 'wbicb the article is 
wanting, ami thereby an iiulueeiiient fiirtlier to weaken the 
deelension of the indchei^e ad’oetixes, tllatter stai d on an 



vdjI'a :r. 1 




» inl fo«»lini: "it!i(«riuim’s stroiiirih'clcnsion ofsubstaiitiM s, 
tlif’v niaiiitidii themsclVI’S, an unoruiUiic ooiiso- 

imiimI aii^niPiit, in the ^'eiiuiue, limils of their base. 

As tlie femiiiiiK', \\lieie it is not iilentieal, as in 
uijeetive bases in / in the Sanskrit, (Jivek, and Latin. 
\Mlh the theme of tlie ruaseiiline and neuter, is always, 
in tlie lnd()-Kui'o|i(an f.imil} ttf l.mmiij^es, mule to divers^e 
fhrouj^h an extension ov an addition to the t nd. it is 
important for (ierman (iramniar to remark and 1 have 
rdreaily cilled attention to this joint in another pjaee- 
that the feminine of the (ierman indeiinite adjeetive, in 
variance from t!ie jirineijde which li is been |(l. IM p. a73 ] 
just given, lia* not arisen from its masculine, but from an 
older form of the feminine; t.ij. the |)rimilive feminine 
JU.JNJ) / 111 . 11 . “ blind." li IS extended ilsell in the iiithdinite to 
liLI\ and the prinntive feminine l)(i to 7)7./ \- 

/>OA ■ one imisT not, tlierefon', derive the lath’r, althougli it 
is the feinimiie of IlLI \ H I\ m., from this,as it is entirely 
foreign to the lndo-Kiin)|»ean family of languages to derive 
'i feminine base tliroii'li llu’ leii'*lhening of the list letter 
blit one of the maseiiline and iieiittr. As far as regards fJu’ 
deelensioii of lUJMi I \ m, it fuMows pivclscly Ib.M of 
///j/7\ j..;.‘^n..ed. .and/)7,/;./; /\ n., that of 
Ip. I7() (i.ed. \e ), the h m. HI I \ DO \ ilillers from The mas 
lailine only by ii more nguiar inlh etion, siiiee its d remains 
ivervwliere nnehangf'd, while o, in llie genitive and d.itivi’ 
singular, is, affording to 1.;*?.. wi’akeiied to i, therefoie — 
TU \s( I MM . M I 11 U. II VIIMM . 


Theme, liU\DJ\. 

MNi.iivit. rniivi. siN-a I oi. I'liioi 

h'iii'lan-tt, li'tndn/ hhmluii-i.~ 

\ce. hfhitltui, hltiuL )! Vj hlnnl r h'nnJthi-ii,~ 

Dat. U'liitlin,^ bUiuhi'-m, bliinifii? b^tudn'-m, 

f M n. b'iiidm-H,^ b/ivtliin-(\ b'iiidin-s.' bhndun-i\^ 


/77\/r;A. 

MSM 1 \ 

I 1 1 II \ 1 

b'l i,dii\ 

b'linbill-',. 

bhilibhl, 

Dindiiii-s. 

bfindnii. 

bUudu-m, 

Unvtitu-s, 

UiUfloii-o.^ 


' '" 140 . 


* 111 


■ > ‘Jl.) 
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.2B7. In order, then, to examine the definite declension of 
adjectives in Gothic, we will, in the first place, for the pur¬ 
pose of bringing into view their agreement and discrepancy 
with substantives and simple pronouns, place by the side 
of each other the deolension of the definite BUND A m. n. 
and BLJNDO f., and that of VULFA m., “ wolf,” DAURA 
n., “a gate,” GIBO f., a •gift,” and the interrogative 
[G. Ed. p. 374.] IIIA in. n., “ who? " what ?” ID^O f.; further, 
that of MIDYA m. n. {mrdius), MIDYO f., by that of IIARY A 
m., '‘an army,” BADYA n.. “a bed," KUNTIIYO f., '‘iiews," 
and WAR YA m. n., - who “ what ?" JIVARYO f. 


N. ruffs, 
A. vnf, 

I). 

(!. viif/i-s, 
V. n,f, 

N. huriji-s^ 

A. 

I). hnn/it. 
G. haryi-s, 
V. hiiri, 


JTASCCLIISK. 


SINGPl.iK. 

li/iml's, 

blinilann, -hva-nu, 
hltiithiinimi, hva-mmu,^ 

hUmU't, hri-s, 

hrnid's, .... 

mhitfis^ hran/'i-s, 

m idyann, h varyn-nu, 

mhlymnum, limryn-mma, 
midy IS, h vury-is, 

snidi/is, .... 


PLURAL. 

vuffiki^ blindui, hvai,^ 

vnlfn-ns, bfindans, hva-ns. 
vidfa-m, blindidm, Imd-m. 
vidf4, blindah6, hvi-zf. 
vtdfds, btindai, .... 

luiryis'^ midyni, hvnryni/ 
haryn-ns, imdyans, hvtiryn-iis. 
hiu'ijiMn, midynim, lirnryni-m. 
hary-v, midyak^, hvaiynhe. 
hiiryiU, midyai, .... 


‘ Si'c \ . 135. •* S.“c v- 22U. «■> Sec J. 171. 

See " See i*i. ICO. 

* Fpohi harifu-s, sec ]J. 135. 

^ The iiomiiijitivc in adjective Laseaia ya docs not occur,unless j)erli.'ips 
in the fragments which have lost appeared; and 1 liave here formed it by 
niiidogy with haryis and hvaryis. Grimm gives midis (1.170.). If, I. c., the 
form ijis is considered as iinorganic, and, in regard to midis, if its analogy 
with tiardus is remembered, then Grimm is wrong in taking MIDI for the 
theme, ns in reality liARDV is the dicme olhardiu. The true themo 
JUrnyA occurs, however, in the comp, midya-sveipaiiu, “deluge," and 


answers 
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NEUTER. 




SINOetAI. 


rLVRAL. 


N. A. V. 

dauT, 

hlindata,^ hva.^ 

danru. 

6/inda, 

hr6. 



The rest like the masculine. 



N. k. V. 

hadi, . 

miJyata,^ hmrya-tn, 

badyn, 

midya, 

hmrya. 


« ; ' r 

The rest like the masculine. 

FEMININE* [G. Ed. p 376 ] 



SINI.I'LAl. 


n.raAL. 

N. yiha. 

blindn, 

hvu. 

y’lhiis,^ blindus^ hvdsJ^ 

A. gibdt 

blindat 

Awl.** 

yibti-8, blinddsj hv6-s. 

D. 

blindai,^^ 

hvhai.^^ 

y'hd-m, Wnduim, hvai-m. 

G. y'lhd’St 

blindnhds,^^ 


yih‘-i), blindaho, hvi-zd. 

V. f/i6a, 

blinda ? 

■ • • • 

tjibns, hlindds . 

N. knnthi,^* 

ttiidyn, 

hmrya. 

kimthyds? midyds? hvaryos? 

A. kinithya, 

miJya, 

hmrya. 

kunthyd-s, midyds, hvaryd-i. 

D. hinthyuif^'* 

^midyai,^^ 

hmryni}^ 

kunihyd-m. midydm, hvaryd-m. 

G. kmlfn/u-s, 

miJyaizOs, 

hmryahos}^ 

kuiithy-d, muly'd, hvaryd. 

V. knnthit 

midya. 

• • ■ ■ 

kanlhydst midyds, hvaryds. 


answers to the Sanskrit qiq madhya. Formed from mMyam theme, 
vMijii wonld be clearly more organic than midit. Adjective i bases, 
whicli could be referred to hardu-s os a base, do not exist, bat only sub¬ 
stantive, as GAHTI^ iioni. gasls. 

^ Compare Zend forms like tuirm, ‘*quartum" from 

tiiirya (^. 42.). 

'* lira, with suppressed termination, for hrata, Old High German huaz^ 
see $§. 156. T6R.; for blindiUa also Mini,* and so for midyata also midi. 

'0 The form Ard, which, like some others of this pronoun, cannot be 
shewn to occur, is, by Grimm, rightly formed by analogy from th6, 
*^Iuec." Grimm here finds, as also in the accusative singular, tlie d in 
opposition to the a of blhida surprising: the reason of the deviation, 
however, is fixed by 69.137.231 

" Seep. 173, Note f. Seef. 161. '® $ 172, 

For kunthyOy from kunthyo^ by suppression of the final vowel of the 
base, which again appears in the accusative, but shortened to a (see 
$.69.); bnt herd, also, the final vowel can be dropped; hence hmtU as 
ocAisativc. Luc. 1,77. 
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If, then, it is asker' which ])roi)oun is contained in the German 
deiiiiitf' adjective, I answer, the same whicli, in Sclavonic 
[(j. Ed. p..370.] and Lithuanian, renders the adjective defi¬ 
nite, namely, the Indian relative ytt {^yri). This pronoun 
in German, indeed, in disadvantageous comparison with the 
I.ithuaniaii and Sclavonic, does not occur isolat(‘d in its 
inllected state, hut it is not uncommon in the history of lan¬ 
guages, that a woril has been lost in regard to its isolated 
me, and h:is been pn'served only in composition with other 
words. ' It should he observed, too, that a demonstrative 
/ base must b(* aeknf)wle»lged to belong to the Sanskrit, 
whieli, in Latin, is completely (lecdined; in Gothic almost 
eonijiletely; but in Sanskrit, exe«'j)t the neuter nomina¬ 
tive accusative* nhnn, “ tliis,” has maintained itself only in 
derivative' fornis, as ^fir t-t\, it thnm, “ so,” iy-nt, 

“ so iiineh,” i-ilrisn, “ siieh.” The eas<* is the same 
ill Gothic, with the ])rononiinal bast' ya: from this comes* 
III iiiy opinion, the allirmative jiartiele yn, as in other 
languages, also, aHirnialion is expressed by pronominal 
forms {i-ttf, IC'in hi t'la, “so” eiurwO, and further ijnlxii, “if,” 
.'inalogons witii Umi, “ wlu'llier." ihnini. “lest”; as also, 
III Sanskrit, "if,” comes from tlie same base, and 

to this, a" I now' believe, the (irei'k c<—the semi-vowel 
being laid aside—bus tin* s inu' n'lation as in Prakrit, in the 


.Sel per on sui>^iil!'r pie .eie, ni, r.y.}im^h!,tnnni, “he wanders” 
(I'lw.isi by l,enz, p. has to the more usual adi, 
for tin* Sanskrit idi. In l*rakrit, too, (1. e. 

(».” on j for //, see §. ID.l, really occurs for i/ndi; so 
that ill this eonjunetion, as in the ;kl person of the present 
from the Greek runs parallel to the cor¬ 

ruption of the Prakrit. If, however, in cl the Sanskrit 


^^.y has disapjieare^i, as in the yKolie tl)ot/Ltcs=Sanskrit 
ijuslinu\ it appears as h in 6f, which has nothing to do with 
the article 6, i/. where h falls only to the nominative iiiaseu- 
line and feininiiie, while in it runs through all the cases.as 
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ill Sanskrit tlio H // of t^a-s. To tliis [(J. KJ. p. 37T.] 
1 /as, Of, in regard to tiu* rough hreathiiig, bears the same 
relation as e/icff to i/iisJim^, aCw, ay/of to yaj, “to 
worship,” “to sacrifice.”“to be worshiped;” vcrjxlv 
^ “to strive,” ^w? ijiidhma, “strife” (eoinj». Pott, 
j)p. '2:i6. 2,)^.^ Ihir to reti|rii to the (Jothie Y.t, let us further 
observe j/nh,* “and,” “also,” witli h enclitic,of which hereafter, 
and 7/M," now,” i. i>. "at this time," “already” (comp. Latin jam). 
It also clearly forms the last portion of In ar-yis ^for f/a\), as; 
in the Sclavonic, this pronoun often unites itself wiUi almost 
all others, and, for example, is contained in /.//-?, “whop” 
although the interrogative base also occurs without this 
combination. 

In (iothic definite adjectives the pronominal base 
VA shews itself most jilainly in bases in u. Of thi*sc, 
indeed, tlien* are hut a few, which we annex behiw.f but 
a tja shews itself in all the cases, and these in bfhula diiler 
from tlic sub.slantive declension, to such an extent that 
before the // tlic « of the adjective is supjiresbcd, as in 
Sanskrit before the comparative and supirlativ/’ sullixi'b 
ii/us, ishtha; e.g. hujhiijns, “iiiore light," hnjUishthn, "most 
light,” for laijltr-njas, lat/In -ishllia fiami and as. 

cNcn in (jlothic, hurd'-uo, “more hard" (according to 


# Tho // iua\ iitMiiiilatc itheJfto the* iiiiti.il coiisoiiaiit of the fullowinf; 
woul, and thus may uiisi* </«•/, i/un, and yai, and in cunjiiiictiuii with /Ac. 
ijnlthf'f ‘‘or’’ ('•cc ^las.sniami's 

t AtjgniSj “narrow,’* mflus, ^-hisoy," (7A/^(ycMs,“indiistrioii.s," A«i-£/ma, 
‘‘hard.” imnn'm, “ro.idy,” thiinrsus, “dry,” thlufjcwi, “leiuUr,'’Ji'i/A«4‘, 
‘‘iiiiu li," and, pn-h-ildy, /imuuirm, “u-ndt-r.’’ i^ome occur 
only as adverbs, as g/ugqvn ho, mdusirioubly." In a«ldilion to the adverb 
fillip “ inin h,’’ fcir.i o (ii imm irtatrd thi.s bulgcct thi* genitivehas been 
found {filiiutt mah^, ‘'for much inoix*, ’ bte ]\ru.sbinuni.s Gloss.), which is 
the more "ratifying, as the ailjectite « bases had not yet been adduced in 

this case. 
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[G. Kd. p. 378.] Massniniin, p. 48), for hardv-izd2 from 
IIARDU. Hitherto, Iiowevcr, only the accusative singular 
masculine '*skcumt' manv-pana.'^paratum”; the 
accusative singular neuter manv'-yata; the dative plural 
hnmrfv-ynim are adduceable, if Grimm, as 1 doubt not, is 
right in ascribing to this word, which is not to be met 
with in any other case, a nominative hnanqints* Finally, 
alscj, the accusative plural masculine umnanv-ynns, ccTrajoa- 
(TKr caoTou; (2 C. 9. 1.), although, in this case, hlhulam is not 
dilFtTcnt from vulfans. These examples, then, although 
few, furnish ])owerfiil [)roof; because, in the cases to be 
met with, they represent an entire class of words—vi/. 
the definite adjective in n —in such a manner, that not a 
single vari(’ty of form oceurs. It maybe proper to .annex 
here the complete definib' declension of MANFV, as it is 
either to be met with, or, according to the dilTerence of 
cases, is, with more or less confidence, to be expected:— 


Ul. VMRVL. 


M \SCl LlNi:. 

SIN4.1IAK. vnn\[ 

N. niaiivu-s, jiumm-'i, (manv-i/os). 

Ac. wauv-yn-nu, ininii'-ya-vs, [vumv-yn,) (mtinr-yds), 

1). {mnnr-fjn-mma),inunv-yai-m, (mam'^yiiim). 

G. imnnaii-Sf inimn-ynir-i'), {jutinv-yaizos), (manv-i/aiza. 

[(f. Kd. p. 379.] A iXTIon. 

SIAM I \n ILIRAI. 

Nom.,Accus. nnanr-iia). 


* I am the nioiv iiK-lmi'd to agree with him, a.s a lew otliei-adjecli\i' 
hasrs ill ra oivur. Perhaps ii eupiionie iiilhu'iioc of the on the vcnvel 
which follow.', it is also at work ; ns at times one finds in the Prakrit a final 
a ehaiigcd through the iiitliience of a jiroceding //, r r, or ^ to ? u. 
So Hrvasi, p 72, d/w, duaranu, for kdla, tdh, drarana; p. 71, 
niaruihtirn for mandhara. 

t Without inllectioii and prononi. niunvu^ us ■«<’«</«, Litlm- 
aniun darku. 
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“ llrinark 1.—Grimm finds (1. 7iJl.) the identity o^the fc- 
iiiiiiiiic tlie miisculino reinarkable, since he, as it Appears, 
looks upon s as an originally mere maseuline termination 
^eomp. l.e. S'M, 8-23.That, however, the feminino has 
eijiial claim to s as the* nominative eharaeter, and that it is 
(‘iitirclv without inlleetion where this is wantmir, I think 
I have she\Mi in lai. 137. Adjective bases in i. which 
in the (cothic, as in the Lithuanian and Sclavonic, ar<* 
wanting', end, in the Sanskrit, (ireek, and Latin, in the 
nominative of both renders, in iv; and only the neuter is 
jlevoid of inflection-: comiiare mclii-s in. f., "clean,” 

}nirhi 11 ., with i8pi-^, t8pt, fuci/i-s, farilr. yVdjeetive.s in w, in 
Sanskrit, frecpiently leave, in like niaiiner, the feminine base 
undistinguished from the masculine and neuter, and then 
end, according to S. 231., in the noiiiiiiative in u-s; so pilujus 
m. f., agrees with manru-s above, and the maiter pAndii 
with monvii. Tf two consonants do not precede the final 
}f, as in pnnfjii, the feminine base iijay, except in com¬ 
pound words, be leii^theiu'd by an i, which is particularly 
characteristio of this jifender; and thus swddivt, "the 

sweet” (theme and nominative), answ'ers to * the (ire(‘k 
w’ord ijhXa, which is len«;^thened by an unur^anic u (§. 119.'), 
f(»r y)8fia ; and sinidu-s answers both as feniiiiine and mas¬ 
culine nomiiialive to the Gothic mrnnus. [n the Sanskrit, 
also, a short u in the feniiiiine base may be l(‘iigthencd, and 
thus the feniiiiine of 1T*T tnnu, " thin,” is either tami or 
fund, whence the nominative fftnil-s; and tfina/, as .substan¬ 
tive, mCfans the " slender woman.” The Ijitbunuraii Juis 
adjective bases in u, as szwitsu-s, m. “ li;;lit,” "clear,” 
(compare "white,”) which iicvertlieliss, in seve¬ 

ral cases, rejilace the « by a; as izwiesam duntjui, " to the 
bright hca^el^'; in s«)me, too, they ])refix an i to the «, 
till* assimilating power of which changes the </ into p 
(comp. p. 169 Note); as, szwirsiem^ dantjunts, "to the bright 
heavens.” The feminine is, in the nominative, szwiesi, the 
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[Cl. [2fl. p. UHO] fm.'il i of .which is cvkh'iitly iilcHticjil with 
tlio Sanskrit i in swfVhrt. In the ol)lir|ue eases, liow- 
<’ver, an unor^iinie n rlso is added to the Lithuanian i, as it 
lias been in »)5fTa: tliis in, ho\v(*vor, becomes either l)y eii- 
phony, r (eoni|). j). 17*1, Note ^), p.rj. aeeiis. .yiwh'se//, aeciis. 
pliiml yrnvVsrv; or it happens, and tint, indeed, in theniajority 
of eases that tlu* ? is entirely sup})ressed, so ll.at SZU IKSA 
passes as the theme ; as s‘.ir}(‘\u\ rnnh'ns, “of th-' bright hand” 
(gen. s'.u'itsni rnvhni (<lat.). The / of in, however, appears, 
as with the i)artiei[)les, to liaxe eonimiinieated itself from 
the feminiiK* to the inasenline, 

“Remark ?. With the aeeiisative wrnvpnmi whirh has 
been eited, the eonjeetured dative mnurynmmn is least 
doubtful. Tint (Irimm should suggest forms like linrdr- 
tnnmn, linnii-nun, arises from his regarding uunuu, ron/, as 
the dative and aeeiisative terminations of th * pronoun and 
idj<Ttive; while, in fuel, the ti'rminations up* simply man/ 
ind JIM. WIk'ii, tliereh're. II lit 1)1', in ihe dative and 
aeeiisalive, witluait aninAing a [U'onoiin, follows never¬ 
theless the pionomnril deelension, the eases nu'iitioned 
must be written hmih’-uima, honhi-iui, analogous with 
llin niiini, llin~un, i-.mi'ii i nn. K, h(^we^er, eoiilrary to 
nil (’\p('( lation, forms like hnnhtiirtiui, Inii'th'tinn, shew 
tlu'inselves, they must be dediieed from linrihi-if t-nunn, 
Iiniiiif y i-iin ; so that after suppressin*’'tlu’y, the pivec'ding 
n, in the plate in whieh it would be left, lias passed into 7 -. 
With regirJ to hlimlinitinn, /‘lin,hum, I'findnln, it is doubtful 
whether the} oiighl to heilivided iniinn, hrintr-\y)nini, 

Iiliii(r-{y)iifn, as • analogous with ninm \^ii) y luniui, mfiiiv(ii)- 
ynun, innnv{u)~ynfn, tu‘ hVim}u-\yn)mmn, 6Le.: 1 have there¬ 
fore h'ft them, ns also the eorri’spondiiig forms from 
MIDYA, undivided. If the division hUnda-vima, &c. is 
made, nothing is h'ft of the pronoun, as in the Old Scla- 
Noiiie dativ.' siynlo-iitii, and as in oiii' evjiressioiis like hfim. 
< 1111 , nil, (\eept the ease-termiii.ilioii, and the adjeetive base 
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li.'is piTS('r\oil its It. If, liowrviM', tlio ilivision hliuif'-ain'nn, 
\c. is raade,^ to wliidi I now ^ivo tiu’ prcfi’iviK-o, anil 
wliu’ii ib also adopted by Cilriiiiin, tboa^li from a diHerenl 
point of view, then the pronoun lias only lost its //, as in 
some eases of the Lithu.injan definite, t.y. in tjrrfi^~us for 
fjp)n\-}jiis (see p. : and w ith respeet to the 1 / which has 
been dropped and the \o\\el \\lneh is left, hlind'-niinnu 
would ha\e the same relation to hlhul'-iimumn as e/a/i/MN, 
“the middle iiian*’ (^theino MIDI d/./i, to its Sniskjat con¬ 
nate form of the s-une import, inqiv ;ar/(///ry/na<f, whose rela¬ 
tion to MIJ)[\M I 1 thus trace—the latter has softened 
the first a to i, and has ehan^ed the iniddie a, throiii^h tin' 
iiithienee of^he lii|iiid, into 11 , and hidli, howi'ver, have, ae 
cordiny to (iti., snjipressed the Svam-vowel. 

“ Iteinark .5.- Mthon^h, in the .leiiisatiM* jilural inaseii- 
liiie, hitnddm is tiot dill'erent from 1 ulf’nns, and the simpk' 
word D.t eoiild not form ant'ht hut [ti. IM. |».atii.] 

hliiidu-ns: ne\ertheless the word mentioned ahoxe, 

which is of the highest im[)i)rtaiice for the (iraiiiniar, as well 
as the cireiiiiistanci' tli'at wlicre any iiilleetioiis peeiili.ir to 
the pronoun admonish us «‘f the evisteiice of an iiitii'rent 
pronoun in tlic delinite adjeelixe. this inheritanee really 
exists;—tliese two reasiflis, I say^ speak in favour ofdividiiii^ 
tliiis, blind'-tinSf and of deduein^ it from hhiid-tjuns. Just in 
the same manner the dative hltiidtiimf both throni^h the fihn, 
which occurs olsewlierc only in pronouns, as through the 
word Iumsijt'-jjiiiin, ineiitioned above, declares ilsi’lf to hi' 
an abbreviation of bhud'-iffurn ; but bfindai pro\es itself 
only by its pronominal inflection leompare limit In id, San¬ 
skrit ff \ ki) to he an ahhre\ iation of b/inif-tju. 

“ Ueniark . -In the Sniskrit, in some eases an i blends 
itself with the ilnal o. wLieh, with the o of the luise, he- 
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Gothic pronominal datives like hvai-m, *‘(piibus" iha-im, 
hs the German dative, in na-ordanec with its origin, 
is identical with the old instrumental. We were, however, 
compelled, before we had a reason for seeking the pronoun 
YA in the (iotliic definite adjective, to give to the exten¬ 
sion of the base in German a widiT expnn.sion by an i 
which means nothing, than it has in the Sanskrit; while we 
have now every reason, where, in Gothic dcfiiiites, an i 
unsubstantiated by the oldest grammar shews itself, to re¬ 
cognise ill the i a remnant of the jironominal base y./, 
either as a vocali/.ation of the i/, which so often occurs in 
the Sclavonic (s(*e p. 351), or the i may be considered as 
an .‘ilteration of the n of YA, as in the Lithuaipan ypras-is 
for t/erns-^isf (p. .3.53). The latter viiwv pleases me the bet¬ 
ter becaii.si; it accords mori! closely with hViiuV-nmmu, 
hlimf-nna, ikia., from hlhur-ifnmma, hlind'-ijaua. The vowel, 
then, which in hlind'-amma, Hcq., maintains itself in its 
original form, appears, in this view^ as i in the feminine 
singular genitive hlindahns —which is to be divided bVmda- 
from blindu-yr.os ; and this is analogous with 

i/tizm-y from lirazds, thazds, — Sanskrit kaxydsy iaxytis- 
(§. 172.). We must not require b/indd-i'.ds — beeause 
is the feminine adjeetTvi* base—for there is 
a reason for the thiiiiiJiig of the d, in the diflieiilty of 
})laeing the syllables together, and a is the short of d 
(§. (ill.). For tin* rest, let it be considered, that in 
the Selavonic the graver feminine a behire its union 
with the jironuun is wi'akened to the lighter mnseuline o 
(p. .{51, Note 3.1; and that a diphthong ui in the Gothic 
[(j. Ed. p. 302.] is never admissible ; on whieh account 
saibd, “J anoint." in the subjunctive suppresses the i, which 
belongs to this mood {xalbdx, saibd, for salhdis, salbdi\. In the 
feminine dative one should exjiect blhidaizai for hlindai, 
which is simple, and answers to yibai, while the remaining 
German dialects arc, in this case, eompounded in the very 
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'iamt* manner: in Old High German the genitive is pliniera, 
and the dative plinteru* lu the genitive plural niaseti- 
line and neuter the at in hiindmzc might he substantiated 
through the Sanskrit l? of the pronominal genitive, as 
“horum"; and therefore the division 
or hlind'-\y}iiizc should he made: ns. however, the mono¬ 
syllabic pronominal bases, in which one would rather ex¬ 
pect a firm adherence to the olil diphthong I comp. §. 1.37.\ do 
not retain it, and thi-zv, “ horim" hci-7?, “ yunrum," Ub weak¬ 
ened forms of tha-t.?, hra-zc, are used; and in the feminine 
Uii-zUt hei-zt\ for thhzi), /irfl-i:<;,=-Sanskrit tCi-suvi^'ku-sam \ 
I therefore prefer to siibsrantiatc in a diirerent way the ai 
in hlindftizv m. n., and blhidnizt) f., than by the Sanskrit v 
of ii'-slium in. n. (f. Iti-sani), which, moreover, uoiiid not he 
apjdicable to the feminine form hltndaiz<] .and I do ifj in 
fact, by the pronominal base Y-U blinda-izt' blhida- 

hi), is the division to he made according to the analogy of 
hiinda-izns. 


‘‘ Remark 5.—The nominative masculine and fominine has 
kept itself free, in (iotliic, from union with the old relative 
has(‘, and has remained resting^ upon the f>rigiii:il, as 
received fnmi the Sanskrit, GrA.'k, and Latin. TJie mas¬ 
culine blinds, also, through tlu* very characteristic :ind 
animated s isee §. Li-l.,. has cause to fi“cl itself jx'rsonified 
and defined determinatcly enough. Even if bhnds could he 
looked U])oii as an abbreviation of hlindch icomp. alt Itch, 
“old,” from the base according to Massmann;, 

or of hhfldah, to wliich the Old High (icrmaii plintcr 
would give authority, I should still believe tliat neither tlie 
one nor the other has existed in Gothic, as <‘veii tlu' n basesf 


• The (iotliic «’ '\i)ulil lead to expect and this, too, w i>ivoii by 
(Triinm As, ho.vftvcr, with Koii*, the ilouhhng of the \owc-l. iind, with 
Nutlicr, the circuiiilli’x is wuiitin;;, I adopt m picfcrciuc .i shorteninff of 
|thc f, or leave the .quantity umlecidid. 
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Uke manvu-s above, whicli, in tlic oblique eases, shew so 
clearly the pronominal base have not received it in 
the nominative singular of Uie personal genders. In Old 
High German, however, the pronoun spoken of has had 
time, in the space of almost four centuries which intervene 
between its oldest memorials and .Ulfilas, to raise itself 11 
from the oblique cases to the nominative; which was the 
more desirable, as the Old High German substantive declcii- 

[G. Ed. p. 383.] sion in tlu' nominative masculine, in dis- 
aflvantageoiis comparison with the Gothic, omits the mark of 
ease. Plmih ftlu* length of the e is here I’cndcred certain) 
is contracted from i^Unla-ir (for •plinta-ifir) ; for the Old High 
German Z’ corresponds, according to §. 78., to the Gothic r/t. 
In the feminine, therefore, the form piinfyuj wdiich occurs 
in 'the chief number of strict Old High German authori¬ 
ties, and those whieh, as Grimm remarks, arc the oldest 
of all, has good suhstaiitiation, and corresponds very fitly 
to the luaseiiliiie plhiivr; and in the nominative and accusa¬ 
tive plural and neuter the form plhit-^n, with regard to the 
rt'taining the (/ of the pronoun, is more genuine than the 
Gotliic IfUml-a for (i/imlrija. The form p/intpu, pioreover, 
answers to ftmiinine pronominal forms like f///w, “the” (f.), 
Ajjiif “she,” tlnipi {(If-sijti), “this”* (f.), and to the instru¬ 
mental maseulinc and neuter diju (in the interrogative liutK), 
where all authorities concur in retaining the i or 1 /; while 
in the adjective, Otfrid, and. ns Grimm remarks, hert* and 
there Isidore and Tatiaii, have u for ////, For explanation, 

* As in the Old High (icnnnii i and j ( 1 /) arc not distinguislicd in 
writing, it remains uncertain in many, if nut in all cases, in what places of 
the lucmoriala which liave come down to ns the sound and in what that 
of i is intended; as even where the Gotliie ha't a j, it may become i in 
the Old 'High German. If, however, in the analogous adjective forms 
like pUyiffu one readsy,‘whieh is supported by the Gothic (p 3(r2), we 
must, in my oiiinion, leave it in the above forms also. Grimm write.« fliu, 
MU, hut de^u; and expresses, p. 7111, his oji'iiion rcg.mliiig the t 
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liowevcr, of tlic proiioniinjil forms wliicii have boon nicn- 
tioiiod, it is important to oonsiilor, that in tlio San¬ 
skrit tlio pronominal base in, or tlio sv wliioli suj)])Iios 
place in the iioniinativo iiKiscuIino aiul foniinino, unites 
itself with the relative base by ^^hiell tlif first pro¬ 
noun loses its vowel. Compari*. then— 



or 11 iiu.ii (.1 iiM 

<)i II SI I V, Il >r 

TUT syd ( = 6J/d,) “ Im • 

s /II, diin. 

lii-j/ii. 

lyum, **lnnh'," 

di/ii. 

id-ijil. 

^ ty(\ “ hi," 

dye. 

t>~i. • 

Wnt fyds, “lid'," “hiis,' 

dyu, 


Tflf^lydni, “hue," 

dyu. 

iti-i/ii. 

tlu'ii, in a manner as 

remarkable as 

eonviiieing, 


relation is ])rove(l in which the OKI [li«;h (ierinan forms 
mentioned stand to the (Jotliic sd, iho, iJiti}, | (’i. r.d. j>. | 

iluh, llu): one must first transi)ose these into s/yo, ///;/iJ. M.e., 
l)efore they can pass ns orij^inal ft>nns for the Old Ili^li (ler- 
man. Our mother tongue, howewer, in the case before us. 
obtains more explanation through the Scla\onic, when' the 
flenionstratise base TO may iiide* d he siinply *infleefeil 
through all the eases: in se\eral, h.owever, which we have 
paitly given above, it occurs also in union with JVk It is 
most probable, that in the Old High (renn.-xn the comhina- 
tioii of the base of the article’with the old relali\e i.ronoun 
has extended itself OM’rall the cases of the thiee geialcrs; 
for that it docs not belong to the ft'ininiiu' alone is sc'c'ii 
from the masculine and neuti r instrunu'iit il form tlyu 
(d'-jjii), and from the d.itivc' plural, where together witJi 
(fthn occurs also dythn (dinn), and, in Notker, always 
dicn. According to this, f deduce the forms th r. di dnnii, 
^c.. from dyer, dy»s (for o'yis', dycviv ^froin di/fimui] so 
that, after suppression of the vow'cl following the y, that 
letter has voeali/cd itself first to i and tlu'iice to i. Ac- 
(■ording to this, therefore, rA and the (lothic genitive 
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tki-a, would be, in their origin, just as dilTercnt as in the 
accusative feminine dya and tho. In the neuter, on the 
other hand, daz —for d^nz, as Gothic hUnd'-ata for blind- 
y'lta—tliG vowel of the base DYA is left, and the semi¬ 
vowel, which above had become e (from i) has disappeared. 
Further sup[)ort of my views regarding the diflTereuee of 
bases in the Gothic tha-nn and the Old High German 
df^n (I give the accusative intentionally) is furnished by 
the demonstrative dt'sflr, which I explain ns eompoundeil, 
and as,,in fact, a combination of the Sanskrit m tyo, men¬ 
tioned at ]). 3B3 G. cd., for tnyn, and syn for m-i/n, the 
latter of wdiicli has a full declension in the: Old Sclavonic, 
also, as a simple word. Di‘>vr stands, therefore, for dya-sdir 
(:■■=««); and our Modern German dioHor vesta, in fact, upon 
a more perfect dialectic form than that which is })reserved 
to us in the above rMsr;*, namely, upon dya-sCr or dia-scr; 
referred to which the Isidoreaii dlu'o-so, mentioned by 
Grimm (1. 795.), at least in respect of the first syllable, no 
longer appeal's strange, for dhVa from dhiu for dhya,* 
nnswei*s^ caduiirably to the Sanskrit 7T lyn, and the final 
syllable sn answers to the Sanskrit-Gothic nominative 
form sn (Greek 6), which has not the sign of case. 


“ Remark G.—The adjc'ctive bases which from their first 
origin end in yu, as Sanskrit mudhyn, are IcijS 

favourable to the retention of the y of the definite ])runou:i; 
for to the feminine or plural neuter plinV-yii for plinla-yn a 
midy-yit would be analogous, wliieh, on account of the diill- 
[G. Ji«l, p. 385.] culty of ])ronouncing it, does not occur, but 
may have originally existed in the form midya-yu, or mid- 
yn-’ya ; for the masculine nominative midyvr is from midyn-ir 
for midyn-ym-f as, in Gothic, the feminine genitive-form 
midyaizus from midyu-yhos. If, however, according to this, 
even livar-ynizus (from hvur-ynyizds) be used, and analogous 


* D, ih, nnd dh tiro iutercliangrd nccording to difl'orent authorities. 
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forms in several other cases, so that the base YA is tlierciii 

■ 

doubled, \vc must recollect, that in the Lithuanian also the 

base besides its composition with adjectives, combines 

itself, also, with itself, for stronger j)ersoiiification; and, 

indeed, in such a manner, that it is then doubly declined, 

as yis-.s(ii (for yis-i/tii*), ' he ’; y ryn, ' of him,’ &e.” 

2S9. The participle jireseiit Ins, in Gothic, jjreserved' 

only the nominative singular masculine of the definite 

dMension, e.y. yihnnth, “giving.” which may be deduced 

as well from a theme GIJiANJ), according to the .analogy 

of fiyaml-s (sec p. 161), as from (iIBA\J)A, according to 

the analogy of vulf-n (§. 135.). P- and 

Old High German siijiport the assumption of a theme 

GIJi^lADA, as an evtension of the original I), 

• 

whence, then, by a new addition, the indefinite theme 
(jfJiAXJXlX has arisen, as, above, HIJXDAS fnnn 
BLJNJ)A\ and it is \ery probable that all anorganic n 
bases have been preceded by e.n older with a vowel ter¬ 
mination: for ns all bases w'hich terminate in a corisomint 
(at/, r, and ?i, §. 125.) are in their dtrlension, with the cxc('p- 
tion of the nominative ntl-s, alike oldnse; [(1 IM p. ."fid ] 

so it would iu)t be necessarv for (ilBA.M). in order to 

• 

belong, in the indefinite adju-tive, to a w’(*!ik theme, or one 
with a blunted declension, l.i extend itself to yihmidan (com 
pare p. 302), unless for the sake of the nominative yihautln 
(see §. 110.). 

290. In the Pali, no feminine theme charanti has been foriiied 
from the unorganic theme vlumintu, mentioned at j». .'Jl 9 (/. ed. 

* llulii" (by Mii-lkc, p. GH) wroiif'I}’ gives ai as the cmplmiic adjuhet, 
us the doubling of the a in tasin>i ssmami, yh^ii i^ i-leiirly to be exiibiiiic'I 
tlirough the nssiiniiiitive power ol‘ the // (>,00 p So.'t, Note |). TJic teiini - 
nation ai answers to the neuter tri, mentioned nt ?. 1-57., for /«/, whicli 
latter is contained in the compound Int-tai (comp, kok-tui, toh -tuf). A lti>r 
|\vo consonants, hewever, the y is entirely droppid; liente /■.;/ kurs-ai, 
not ktirs-sai. 


U R 2 
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for the masculine and neuter form charanta has arisen from 
the necessity of passing from a class of declensions termi¬ 
nating in a consonant into one more convenient, terminating 
with a vowel in the theme. The Sanskrit, however, forme 
from bases terminating in a consonant the feminine theme 
by the addition of a vowel (i", sec §. 119.); e.rj. from charani in., 
comes charanti, and there was therefore no reason in the 
Pali to give also to the more recent form charanta a 
feminine theme chnrantd. Here, again, the Gothic stands 
in remarkable accordance with the Pali, for it has pro¬ 
duced no feminine base GIBANDO from the presupposed 
GIBANDA ; and therefore, also, tJic indefinite GIBAi\DAN 
has no feminine, GIBANDON, nom. fjibnnJo, answering to 
it {as BLINDON to BLINDAN); but the feminine form 
(jibandei {ei—i, §. 70.), which has arisen from the old 
theme GIBANI), in analogy with the Sanskrit charanli, 
has become GIBANDEIN, by the later addition of an n. 
Hence, according to §. 142., in the nominative (jibandei 
must have arisen. It is not, however, right to regard this 
nominative as a ])roduction of tlie more recent theme, but 
as a transmission from the*ancient period of the language, 

for it answers to the feminine Sanskrit nominative cha- 

■ 

ran/^(§. 137.), and to Lithuanian forms like'si(4:an^/, “the 
turning,” for which a theme snkantin is nowise admis¬ 
sible. In Latin, bases in i or i, originally feminine, must 
have arisefi from adjective bases terminating with a 
consonant; thus FERENTl from FERENT (compare 
§. \\{i. genitri-os): and this femiuinc i, as is the case in 
Lithuanian, as well with the participles (see p. 174, Note) as 
[G. Ed. p. 387.] with the adjective bases in u (}). 363), has 
in some cases no longer remembered its original destination, 
and been imparted to the other genders: hence the ablatives 
in f (for i-d), genitive plural in i~um, neuter plural in ia 
{ferenti{(l), ferenti-um, ferenti-a) ; and hence is explained, 
what must otherwise appear very surprising, tliat tlic 
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participles, when standing ns substantives, freely take this 
i, which is introduced into them from tlie feminine adjec¬ 
tive (infante, sapitnte). 

“Remark.—In the yu of k'epan'yUf the Old High German 
feminine of kvpnnl6rt I recognise the regular defining ele¬ 
ment, as above in plintyu, answering to the masculine p/in/cV. 
On iiccount of the participial feminines in yu, therefore, 
it is not requisite to ])rcsiip]x)so masculines in yh, iiccord- 
ing to the analogy of midyt^r, midyii, midyaz, partly as 
ki'pent&r and kepnntaz, incline, in none of their cases, to the 
declension of midyer, midynz, and also as the derivative 
indefinite base in an has sprung from KEFAx\ TA, and not 
from KEPAKTYAi therefore m,kopnnto(=GoX\\icyibanda), 
f. 11 . kvpantn ( = Gothic yihanda). This only is peculiar 
to the Old High German particijde present, in relation’ to 
other adjectives, that in its uninflected adverbial state it 
retains the defining pronominal base YA in its contrac¬ 
tion to f; therefore kvpnnli, “ giving," not kepant, like plint. 
It is, however, to be observed, that there is far more 
frequent occasion to use this form divested of case termi¬ 
nations in the partici])le present, than in all other adjec¬ 
tives, as the definite form in nds in Gothic, in the 
nominative singular masculine, corresponds to it; and as 
it may be assumed, that here the i supplies the place of 
the case termination, which lias been laid aside; so that it 
is very often arbitrary whether the definite form of the 
participle, or the iininflectcd form in i, be given. So in 
Grimm’s hymns (II. 2.), suslollens is rendered by the iinin- 
flected ufpurrenti, and baptizans by taufanUr, although the 
reverse might just as well occur, or both participles might 
stand in the same form, whether that of the nominative 
or adverbial. As regards the Old Saxon forms men¬ 
tioned by Grimm, namely, slApandyes or sldpandeas, 
dormkntis," ynornondy^, “ maerentes,” buandyum, “habitant 
tibus," they should, in my opinion, be rather adduced in 
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proof of the proposition, that the participle present has, 
in the dialect mentioned, preserved the defining element 
more truly than other adjectives; and that those forms 
have maintained themselves in the degree of the Gothic 
[G. Ed. p.SQO.] forms like mnnvjjanat mentioned at p. 362, 
than that a theme in ya belonged to the Old High German 
participle present before its conjunction with the iiroiiominal 
syllable.’* 


DEGREES OF COMrAUISON. 
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291. Tlic ccniiparative is e^])rcssed i]i Sanskrit by the 
suflix htra, feminiiu* turd, and the siiperlcative by lama, 
((‘ininine hunt), wliicli are added tf> tlie common mas¬ 
culine and neuter theme of the ])ositive; p.y. punyn- 

furii, pniiyn-lumu, from Jtnnytt, “jiure**; suclii-tura, snclii- 
■hnnu, from iuvhi, “ clean hahivnt-tnra, Imlavat-tama, from 
hiilaml, “strong.” In the /end, through .a perver¬ 
sion of tlie language I'lrn and thnn unite 

thenis('lves with (in place of the theme) the noiiiinativc 
singular .inaseuline : v.y. liiLsWitnrn (Vend. S, 

]». 3*^.3) from liushi, nominative masculine huskti, 

“dry”; ipriUtllrinti from fjM‘nt<i, “holy”; 

vvri't'irttiniislil'unti (Vend. S. p. ‘13) from 
t'l'it'tliruziinl, iioin. “victorious” (literally, 

Vritra-slayhig ”) ' According to my oiiinion JR.turn ow’es 


T I'lh' ]).ir(ici|)li' .!/«/, tlie iiuii)iii.itivo of wdiicli 1 leengnise in 

t frcthm-ztnd, ivhtb on the mialDgy of the frequeiitly- 
ccciilTin^ J^^Atv>)> apa-zmt, “ h-t htiiiti ike biiuT, in faet, the root zau 
(;;^i^l^klU Mi]i]irL-.'isc8 its liiiiil vowil, mid htib trented the a whieh 

Tcmiiins according to the aiiiilogy of the coiijii!<'atiun vowel of tlie first and 
hixtli Uhls'! (see p lO-J). The Sanskrit radiial han, “ slaying,” whieli ap¬ 
pears in VrUra-hun, “ \'ritra slaying,” and bimihir corn pounds, has, 

in Zend, taken the I'm mjattf llu- nominative of which i^ jiio (W-nd. S. 

p.43). 
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Its origin to the root it <ri (tar, §. 1.), “to [G. Ed. p.389.] 
step beyond " “to place beyond ” (p.ff. “ over a river"); hence, 
also, the substantive tarn, “a flpat." In tlib I^atin, ns Lisch 
has acutely remarked, with this root are connected the pre¬ 
position trnns, and also frrmhws, as that which is overstepped, 
and probably also fra, in in-trn-ro, penefra-rp. The superla¬ 
tive sullix I derive, with Griiiiin (III. 583.), from that of tlie 
comj)arative, although I assume no tlieoretie necessity that the 
superlative must have been developed through the degree of 
the comparfitive. But tnmn, as a primitive, presents no satis¬ 
factory etymology. I formerly thought of the base tan, 
“ lo extend," whi'iice, also, raros could be cx})lained; but then 
rTB tnma would be no regular formation, and I now prefer 
i*eeognising in it an abbreviation of faramn, partly be¬ 
cause the superlative suffix ^ hhthn may be satisfac¬ 
torily considered as di’rived from its comparative ij/as, 
through the suffix I ha, which, in the Greek, is contained in 
th(* form of to, ns well in icr-Tog as in Tarof, for TotjOTOf or 
TopoTOf. In this manner, therefore, is formed raro-s and 


iniH lamas : they both contain the same primitive, abbre¬ 
viated in a similar manner, but have tsiken a diflenmt de¬ 


rivative suffix, as in Ta'p-n-Tos contrasted witli juincliama, 
“the fifth”: the vowel, however, is more truly retained 
in tijc derivative Taroj than in its base repof. In Latin, 
tama-s has become timus (opt’mins, intimus, eilhnus, 
ullhniis); and, by the exchange of the t with s, which 
is more usual in Greek than in Latin, shnus; hence. 


p 43), nnd is nn.'ilogous to thc' Saii'<ki-it printhas, ftoin jmnfhan, mentioned 
at p. 308. Alorc leually, lio\\u\-‘r, no in Zend iioiniiintivt-s stands in the 
place of the Sanskiit of the .sutrix rrnif and tY/iix; so Hint, in Zend, thc 
sign of the nominative has taken the place of the Indian /i, tlie said sign 
being o for s, nccoiding to '.5G'. In vrio, from efi^ vans, tlie Zend 
|0 may also be looked upon as belonging to the base (comp. Bumouf’s 
Yn^'na, Notes, p. exxviii 6cc.). 
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maximus (mac-simus) for mag-simns. However, the simus 
is generally preceded by the syllable is. which we will 
hereafter explain. 

292. As in comparatives a relation between two, and in 
[G. Ed. p. 390J superlatives a relation between many, lies 
at the bottom, it is natural that their suffixes should also be 
transferred to other words, whose chief notion is individual¬ 
ized through that of duality or plurality: thus they appear in 
pronouns, and kntara-s is “which of two persons?" 

and kutama-s, “ which of more than two persons?” 

ikritaras is “one of two jxjrsons,” and Skatama-St “one 
of more than two.” It is hardly necessary to call attention 
to similar forms in Greek, as worepos (for Korepof), eKarepos. 
In cKaaros the superlative suffix ((rror for loro?) presents a 
diflercnt modifieation from that in ^katama-s, and expresses 
"the one of two persons,” instead of “the one of many 
persons.” In Latin and German, indeed, the suffix tarn 
is not in use in genuine comparatives, but has mainhiined 
itself in pronouns in Latin in the form of TERU (fer, ieru-m), 
and in Gothic in that of TIIARA] hence uter, neuter ^ alter’, 
Gothic, hva-thar* “ which of two persons?” Old High German, 
[G. Ed. p.SOl.J hiiedar, which has remained to us in the 
adverb weder, as an abbreviation of the Middle High Ger- 

* Tho Gothic resembles the Latin in withdrawing the sign of the 
nominative from its masculine bases in ra, ns the latter does from 
its corresponding bases in ru. Hence, above, hrathar for hrathar{n)s^ ns 
altei’ for altenis; so also rair, “ man,” = Latin vir for virus. This sup- 
]m!S8ion has, however, not extended itself universally in both languages. 
In the Gothic, as it appears, the s is protected by the two preceding con¬ 
sonants; hence akrs, *‘a field” (comp. Grimm, p.fiOO); still the adjective 
nominatives//atcre, “ mournful ” (theme Gaura, comp. SanskiHt fhx ghora, 
“ terrible ”), and avtrs, ** honoured,” occur, where this cause is wanting, 
where, howeverj the preceding long vowel and the diphthong au may 
liave operated. In vair, indeed, a diphthong precedes; but the a is here 
first introduced through the euphonic law 82. If, in Latin, in adjective 
buses in ri, pnly the inasrulinc has predominantly given up the s, with tlie 

preceding 
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man, combined with n particle of negation neweder. Author, 
also, our nnderer, belongs here, and answers to the Sanskrit 
aniara-St whose initial syllabic is the same which in 
'BPT unyn, “ alius," has united itself with the relative base 
It ya. From this ^sut nnya comes anyatnra, “ oiler" If, 
however, ^sp^antnra means, in general, “the other,” the 
comparative suliix is here intended to denote the person 
following after, passing over this thing; so is, also, the 
Latin ceterus to be considered, from ce as demonstrative 
base (compare ci-s, ci4ra); and so, also, in Sanskrit, t/nro, 
*‘the other,” comes from the demonstrative base i, as, in 
Latin, the adverb iterum from the same base.”* In our 
German, also, ivieder is the comparative suffix, and the 
whole rests, perhaps, on a pre-existing Old High German 
word huia-dur or hivyndurf with a change of the inter¬ 
rogative meaning into the demonstrative, as in weder, ent- 
-U'cder. The v'ie in tvieder, therefore, should be regarded as, 
p. 370, die in dieser; and herein we may refer to the Isidorie 
dli'ea-sa. 

293. Ill prepositions, also, it cannot be surprising if one 
finds them invested with a com])arntive or superlative suf¬ 
fix, or if some of tliein occur merely with a comparative 
termination. For at the bottom of all genuine prepositions, 

])rc(‘C(ling f, while* c.g. the feminine arris might have permitted its is to 
have been removed, juht as well ns the masculine, I can find the reason of this 
firm adherence oi the feminine to the termination is only in the circum¬ 
stance that the vowel i particularly agrees with that gender, as it is in 
Sanskrit (although long), according to A. 110., the true vowel of formation 
for the feminine ha.'^c. In Gothic, the 6up')rc.«si')n of the nominative sign 
s is universal in hoses in sa .and ti, in order that, ns the final vowel of tlie 
base is snppressi d, two s should not meet nt the end of the word; hence 
e.y. the nominative druSf “a fall,” from DRVSA; garunsj “a market,” 
from GAliUKSl, f. 

* I have traced back the comparative nature of this adverb, which 
• Voss derives from iVer, “the journey," for the first time in my Review of 
Forster's Sanskrit Grammar in die Ilcidelb. Jahrb. 1818. i. p. 470. 
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at least in their original sensed there exists a relation between 
[G. Ed. p. 3U2.] two opposite directions — thus, “ over,” 
“from,” “before,” “to,” have the relations “under,” “in,” “to¬ 
wards,” “ from,” as their counter-poles and points of com¬ 
parison, as tlie riglit is opposed to the left; and is always 
expressed in Latin, also, with the comparative suffix, dexter 
(^fspor dakshinn\ sinister. As, however, the comparative na¬ 
ture of these formations is no longer recognised in the present 
condition of the Latin, the suffix ter admits of the further 

addition of the customary iur (dextrriur, sinisterior, like 

1 

filrriovt interior); wliile the su])erhitive timus has affixed 
itself to the core of the word (deriiinus or -titmus, sinistimus). 
7'hc prepositions which, in Latin, contain a comparative 
suffix, are inter, jmrler, propter, the adverbially-used subicr, 
.*ind probably, also, obiter (compare audmter, inriter).* To 
inter answers the Sanskiit 'WnTT nntnr, “among,” “between”; 
for which, however, a primitive an is wanting, as in Sanskrit 
the relation “in” is always expressed by the locative. Notwith¬ 
standing this, auttir. in regard to its suMx, is an analogous 
word to UTiT^ prutar, “ in thr* niorniiig,” from the preposition 
[(J. Ed. p. .‘JO.'i.] pru, “ before,”! with a lengthened «,as in the 


* I wjis of o])inii>n, wlion I first Iri'iittd this siiliji’ct (irL’idclb. J.ihih. 
IHIS. p. 480), tli.it oh-i-tcr must he so di\idi.d, iuid i looked ujion ns the 
vowel of uoiijvii^'tion. 'As, howovor, the pri’position oh is coniU'ctcd Avith 
llie Snn-krit ^fVf abtii, “ to,” “ lou.sids,” the di\ ision wW-Zirmight also he 
made, .iiul the original form of the pn'position rccogiiisod in : observe 
the Sjinskrit dori\alive aMiinias, “iipar,” from ahhi with the suffix 

fas. The common iden, however, th.it ohthr is compounded of oh and 
ifer cannot entirely he disjiroved, jiartly ns then obiter would be n similar 
eonipouiid to obriam. 

t Comp. u1, pari, prati, for »/, &c in certain compounds. Formations 
which do not ijuite follow^ the usual track, and arc rendered intulligii.lo by 
numerous nunlogics, arc nevertheless freijuetitly iniaunderstood by the 
Indian Grammarians. Thus Wilson, according to native authorities, 
dciives antar from antii, “end," with rd, “ to arrive at," and tJie 

analogous 
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(ji’eik TTpui from irpo. For tlie ivlation "under,” the Saii- 
bkrit has the"preposition which I havo.elsc- 

wlxTc explained as coniing from the demonstrative base 
fi'; from wliich, also, eome wiR a-dlinra and WVT, n-dhama, 
“ the under one,” or "the most under,” to whieli infenis and 
tn/nmis are akin, as fuvius to ijni dhiima-St “smoke,” and, 
with a nasal preflxed, as in in relation to ahht, 

and in dptfiu), "ainhn," answering to wl ubiutu. Old Scla¬ 
vonic vba. The suilixes dhnm sind v*r dhmnu are, in my 
opinion, only sli^htly-eornipted forms of the turn and tumu 
mentioned in §. 291.; as also in jimlhtnua, “the 
first/’ m. from pra, “ before,” the T sound of the suffix is 
si^inewhat difl'ercntly transposed. The suffix dhufi of adhaa, 
" beneath/’ however, has exactly the same relation to Um, 
i]i WiT^t idm, “from here,” as dhuni, dhtimii, have to turn, 
hnnn\ and therefore ndhuH, as a modification of tdos, i.s, in 
respect to its suffix, a connate form of subtu.s, iidus'. The 
usual intention of the sudix HtR like that of the Latin 
tns, is to express distance from a ])lace. In this, also, the 
(ireek Olv (from Ot^, comp. 217.) corresponds with it, 
which, in reijtird to its 7 ' sound, rests on the form i|Tr d/ias 
in ndl.ns (§. Ifi), r.s the latter also serves as tlu* pat¬ 
tern of the Old Sclavonic siifiix dti, which only j)ccurs in 
pronouns, and cx])rt*sses the same relation as iHT tns, Cev, 
Ins: r.tj. oio-udii, "hence,”'' aim-udu, “thence.'* Tlie form 
dll, however, eorrcsjxmds to the euphonic alteration, which 
a final as in the Sanskrit inuslsuH'er before [(». K«l. p..3!)J.] 
sonant letters i§. 2.).i, vi/. that into d (S(‘e §. wliicli in 

Zend lias become fixed (§. 


anjilogun" woul / n/ur Iroiii ; nr, wall «/, “ to po. ’ A rdation, m-ver- 
tlhks<s, l.ctwfin (iut>i, '■‘riid." .-.ml aakir,‘'iinioiipf,” caimot perl taps be ‘ 
iltnicd, jis tlipy’.pm* in llie Kim ol room. They are, liowe\er, if they 
are related, sister forms, and the latter is not an ollshoot of the former. 

• ' Tliu demonstrative base ni’O niuswers remarkably to Uie Zend 

A>»AJ ara, with o for a, utcortlins to ^. ioo (n.). 
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“Remark.—Dobrowsky p. 451 gives ’as the full 
form of the sufEx, just as he also lays down a suffix 
which forms adverbs of place, as kMye, “wliere.^*” on dr/ye, 
“there." As, however, the definitive pronoun, which has 
been treated of at p. .353, &c., exists in these two adverbs, 
dc/d. dr/ye, and forms, with sthe, dddsc/ie, Myesche, for ydf/d, 
&c.; and ns this pronoun is, in general, so frequently 
compounded with other adverbs, there is every reason to 
assume tliat it is also contained in ovo-ddd, ono-uflut 
on-4t1yp, €-w1yPt and others. But how is the d itself in 
u-(/d. yd-r/ye, to be cxpl.ained ? I cannot speak with confi> 
deuce on this point; but as, according to §. 255. (y.), in the last 
(‘lenient of the diphthong d a vocalised nasal is sometimes 
recognised, y/o7d, ydr/ye, might be regarded as corruptions 
of youdu, yimdyr, and, in respect to their nasal, be compared 
with the Latin iiir/e, vmlr, from f, V. Y'&dye, yUdyu, might 
also have proceeded from the feminine accusative yd, which 
would again conduct us lo a nasal (§. 266.): this accusative 
would then stand as theme to the derivative adverb, as our 
preposition limit r, Old IJigh German hiniar, has arisen 
from //?M, a jictrified accusative, on which the Gothic 
hina-datj, “this day,” “to day,” throws light. Before the 
suilix dye, however, elder form de, occur also the pronouns 
in a simple form, as ydyo, “ where .J*” (more anciently kde, 
with the filial vowel of the base KO suppressed); zdye (older 
.«/('), “here’7 idyrschr, “ wlicre” (relative*). As e (e), accord- 
ing to §.255. (/;.), frequently stands as the corruption of an 
older i, I recognise in the ^ullix dp the Sanskrit ftr dhi, 
from adhi, “over," “upon" “towards,” (from thp demon¬ 
strative base a), which, in Greek, is far more widely difliiscd 
in the form of 0t {rtoOt, aAAodi)” 

294. lu German, even more than in Latin, tlie proposi¬ 
tions shew themselves inclined to combine with the com¬ 
parative suffix. To the Sanskrit antar, Latin inter, men¬ 
tioned above (.it p. 392, G. cd.), corresponds our unfer, Gothic 
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undar, witli u for the old a, according to §. 66.* If, how¬ 
ever, the, in my opinion, incontrovertible original identity 
of the latter with the two former is recognised, [G. Ed. p. 3J).5.] 
one must not. with Grimm (III. 260.), derive undar from the 
preposition imd, "as far as," &c., by a sullix ar, and so again 
divide the dnr; for unr/or,t as transmitted from an ancient 
period of the language, was already formed, before the 
existence of a German dialect, and the abovcnieiitioned 
preposition has only to dispose itself according to the 
relations of sound mentioned in §§. 66. 91. The matter 
is different with tlie Old High German af-tar/sdter,'* 
for the primitive langiuage, or languages, transmit to 
ns only npa, dwo, " from to which, in the si)irit of 
anlrir, inter, subler, &c., the old comparative sullix 
has first united itself upon German ground. In Gothic, 
fiftra means “again,” which I look upon as an abbrevia¬ 
tion of uftara, as in Latin c^rtrii, intra, coulra, and others, 
as feminine adjectives, from extern, &c. In rcgaril 
to the termination however, aftra, and similar forms 
in tra, ihra, appear to me as datives, i.e. original in¬ 
strumentals (§. 160.), as also, in the Sanskrit, this e*ase occurs 
as an adverb, e. g. in antnrhia, ” betweeji." Per- 

h.ips, also, the Sanskrit pronominal adverbs in Iru, although 
tliey have a locative meaning, like inr ynira, " where,” 
arc to be regarded as instrumental forms, according to 
the principle of the Zend langujigc (§. l.'iS.), and of the 
gerund in yn, (Gramm. Grit. §. 633. Rem.), so that their 
tra would be to be derived from ?m tard : compare foriiis 
like HRHirr manushya-trd, '* inter homines ” (Gramm. Grit. 


* RegfUding dar and tar fur thar, see 91. 

t Grimm however, also, at II. 121. &c., divides brath-ar, vat-ar 
(“brother,” " father ”),althoagh the many analogous words denoting rela¬ 
tionship in the German and tho cognate languages clearly prove the T sound 
to belong to the derivative suffix (sec Gramm. Crit. 178. Rem.). 
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§. 252. sufF. M). As aftru is related to aftnr, so is the Gotliic 
vithrOf “against,” to the Old High German widar, our wider^ 
the primitive of which is supplied by the Sanskrit through its 
|[G. Ed. p. 3Dfi.] inseparable preposition vi, which ex¬ 
presses sejKiration, distraction, e.f/. in visrip, “togo from one 
another,” “to disj)ersc.” Exactly similar is the Sanskrit 
fjf ni, to which I was the first to prove the meaning “below ” 
to belong,’^ and vvhcnce comes the adjective nicItUf “low” 
(Gramm.Grit. §. 111.), the base of our Old High G(*r- 

[G. Ed. p. 397. j man From hin-dart Old High 

German hin-inr^ conies our hhi-ier wliicli has already been 
discussed (p. 391, G. ed. eoinpare Grimm. III. 177. e.). 
In the Old High German sun-dnr. Gothic svn-dni, 
“ seorshn/’ afterwards a preposition, our sovdcrrij dur is, 
ill like manner, clearly the comparative suffix, and the 
base appears to me, in sjiite of tin* diirercnce of signi- 

* It is usual to iittrilkuto to it the nioniiing “in," “into," which cannot 
in iiny way he supported. 

i (irinim iissents to ii:y opinion, which lias hecn already cxprc'scd in 
another place, reprarding the rchitioiishiii of fVf//* mid (Hi. 2.‘jn, 

2u9): lie withes, however, to divide thus vid-ttr^ nnd to suppose a (iolliic 
verh /ii7/f/i/*, »a/A, to wliieli the Old High German yi/idr/irr (our 

Gntuh) may helong. Does, however, rudly signify''' 

It appciirs that only th« meaning qraliii can be proved to helong to it; 
nnd this is nlso given hy (riiiinn, I. (il7. and 11. 235. f/mtia, hiiniauitas\ 
wliei'e ho divides ki-nn-thi, wliicli appeals to me correct, and according to 
which nil would he the rool, and da the dciivntivo suflix; as in theetyiiiu- 
logieall;^ elenr ki-uid-da, “ aj/latux," to which the !?unskrit gives ^ ?*■«, 
“ to blow',” ns root, the Gotliic gives v6 Q. 09.) (?•«/#/, vaivd). To yi-nd- 
-duy indeed, the Sanskrit supplies Qio root nd, but perhaps na»i, “ to bend 
oneself,” the m of which, according to the law’s of euphony, is suppressed 
before <, which docs not produce Gunn; ns “ bent," nuti, “ bending,'’ 
with the preposition jtini, which M ilson explains by “reverence,” 

“obeisance,” “rcvei’cntiiil salutation.” As the Gothic inseparable prepo- 

^ u 

sition ga, Old High German gi or A.i, is, ns Griiniii firat acutely reniarhed, 
identical with the Sanskrit sum, gi-nd-da lias iiiueli tlie same forninlion 
w’itli san-na-ti: it would, however, still better agree with the feminine 

passive 
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ficntion, related to tlie Sanskrit w snm, “with” (compare 
Gothic samuth, “ together with,” Old High German samaniX 
and the u, therefore, is from a, according to §. 66. Tiie 
Latin con-ira, however, is nearly just as much o])poscd in 
meaning to its primitive cuw ; and us cum (compare um) 
belongs, in like manner, to tnq wm, so .vpad/ir, sumlro, and 
cimtni, would be, in a dtuible i«'S]iect, sister forms. Observe, 
also, the Gothic snvmtht Old High Gorman sumunt, "to¬ 
gether with”: the latter answers surprisingly to the 
Sanskrit samnnta (from sum+ 0111(1, “an end”), the 
ablative of \Ahicli, smitonluf, us also the nd\erb, aomnuluhis, 
mean “everywhere.” lVrhaj)S, too, in nil other Old High 
German adverbs in fit (Griniin. III. 211.), the said (tiUu 
is contained, fur the meaning " ('lul,” cannot be* unexpected 
in adverbs of place and time, and, like J/i/ff, "mid,” 


piibsive participle sau-nu-td. Re tlint as it may, so much is rcrtniii, tliiil 
there is no necessity for n h 3 ’potlietic fiotliie base n'llh or muh, either tbi 
the substantive yi-iuitla or fui^the ])rep()bitioii nidar, as tlie^ can I)t' fully 
sot at rest ])y the exibtence of n Sanskrit ])iiniiti\e /»', “ fu low,” :iiiil 
the comparnlivu snilix r/or, wliieh fu (juciitly oicurs in pri-jxisiiioiit,. Ain! 
as tlic circiimsianeo th.at ycmiiiie ori**!!!;!! picji'isitions never come fmm 
veil b, but arc coniiecteil with pronouns, I u]Ubt,with rcn-inl to its etynio- 
lop 3 ', keep hack cveiy veil) iro n our nidar. (iriiiiin wihlus albo to di\iil(5 
the Gothic propobition ri-Hini, Ohl High (ierniaii v'i-dtir, into vU/i-ra, 
vrid-ar, and to find their hnse in tlie Anglo-Saxon preposition tridU^ 
English xcith, Old Scla\onic tcid. Old Norni.'in ridh, Swedihli rjV/,.J)anish 
iw/, which meiui “ with,” and, according to nj)])enmncc, are wanting in 
the Gothic and High (,(rmnn. If, however, one considers the i.isy and 
frequent interchange nfr,ft, and m vAri, “ water,”=//irt’-c,,y/joTih:^ 
JTini turiias, “ tuortuus one wouM rather recognise, in the above pre¬ 
positions, dialectic variations of sound from the Gothic niilb, which is of 
the same import with them (=t*ie Zend and whicli, in most 

of the dialects mentioned, maintains itself equally wi.li the oilier forms; 
&s it often occurs, in the history of languages, that tlu* true form of a word 
is eiiually picserved with a corriiptiou of it. 
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(cojnpare inmiUen, “in the midst") and Anfangt “begin¬ 
ning" it attaches itself first to the prepositional ideas: 
therefore hinorU, “this side," enont, “that side," would be 
the same as “ at this end," “ at that end." With regard 
to the comparative forms there is, further, the Old High 
German ybr-efoir,/ur-dir (“porro," **amplius"X our fUr-der 
to be mentioned, whence der vordere, vorderste. 

[G. Ed. p. 398.] “ Remark 1.—As we have endeavoured 

above to explain the Gothic af~tra and vithra as datives, I be¬ 
lieve 1 can with still more confidence present the forms in 
ihrd or tar6 as remarkable remains of ablatives. Their mean¬ 
ing corresponds most exactly to that of the Saiiskiit ablative, 
which expresses ihe withdrawing from a place, and to that of 
the Greek adverbs in Oev ; thus hva-thrd, “whence?" tha-thrO, 
“ thence," yain-thr6, “ hence," alya-thrdf “ from another 
quarter," inna-thrdt “ from within," uta-ihro^ “ from with¬ 
out," uf~tar6, “ from behind," dala-lhrd, “ from under," and 
some others, but only from pronouns, and, what is nearly the 
same, prepositions. I might, therefore, derive dtilaihrd, 
not from dal, " a valley," but suppose a connection with 
the Sanslh’it ac//iara, “the under person,** \>ith aph- 
acresis of the a and the very common exchange of the r 
with I (§. 20.). Perhaps, however, on the contrary, thal is 
so named from the notion of the part below. As to the 
ablative forms in taru, thro, the o corresponds to the S.ui- 
skrit dt (§. 179.), with 6, according to rule, for d (§. 09.), 
and a]X}copc of the t; so that 6 has the same relation to 
the to-be-presupposed 61 that in Greek ootco has to ovrug, 
from ovT<aT (§. 183. Note * p.^20l). Many other Gothic ad¬ 
verbs in 6, as sinieind, “ always," sniumundu, “ hastily,"fpmntd, 
“suddenly," thridyu, “thirdly," &c., might then, although 
an ablative meaning does not appear more plainly in tlieiix 
than in the Latin perpduo, cito, subito, teitiu, and others, be 
rather considered as ablatives than as neuter accusatives of 
mdefinite (Grimm's weak) forms; so that thridyd would 
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answer to the Sanskrit ablative iritlyAU while the copituon 
Gothic declension extends the ordinal bases in a by nn 
iiiiorganic ?i; thus THRIDYAN, nom. ihridya. It must 
be further observed, that all iinorganic adjective bases in 
an arc, in general, only used w'herc the adjective is ren* 
dered definite tlirough a pronoun preceding it; that there¬ 
fore the forms in 6, which pass for adverbial, are, for the 
very reason that no pronoun precedes them, better as¬ 
signed to tiic definite (strong) declension than to the inde¬ 
finite; especially as most of tliem are only remains of 
an old atljective, whicli is no longer preserved in otlier 
cases, and, according to their formation, belong to a period 
where the indefinite adjective declension had not yet re¬ 
ceived the unorganic addition of an n. As to the traiisk- 

• 

tion of Tooi/oi/Tior, 2 Cor. ii. 7., by thata undanpitln), here of 
course nndnneithd is the neuter accusative; but the in¬ 
ducement for using the indefinite form is sup])lied by the 
article, and Tovvavrtov could not be otherwise literally ren¬ 
dered. The case may be similar with 2 Cor. iv. 17., where 
Castiglione takes thata andavtiirtho for the [G. Ed. p. 30O.J 
nominative, but Grimm for the adverbial accusative: as it 
would else be an unsuitable imitation of the Greek text, 
where to docs not belong to avTtKo, but to i\a(pp6v. In my 
opinion, however, it can in no case be inferred from these 
passages tliat the adverbs in 6, without an article preceding 
them, belong to the same category. Moreover, also, anda- 
neilhu and andavairlhd do not occur by themselves alone ad¬ 
verbially. As, then, thrii has shewn'itself to us to be an 
abbreviation of thrdf, it is a question whether the suppres¬ 
sion of the f by a universal law of sound was requisite, ns 
in Greek, and in the Prakrit, all T sounds are.rejected 
from, the end of words, or changed into 2. It is certain 
that the T sounds (/, th^ d), which, in the actual condi- ' 
tion of the Gothic, are finals, as far as we cffli follow their 
etymology, had originally a vowel after them, so that 
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they arc final sounds of a second generation, comparable 
in that respect to the Sclavonic final consonants (§. 255. /.). 
This holds good, for example, with regard to Hit d, in the 
3d person singular and plural, and the 2d person plural 
= Sanskrit fir tU ^rfiir anti, vj tha or ir ta ; and I explain the 
th or d, which, in pronominal bases, expresses direction to 
a place, as coming from the Sanskrit suffix v dJia ha ); 
which, in like manner, in pronouns expresses the locative 
relation. The passing over from the locative relation to 
the accusative, expressing the direction whither, cannot be 
surprising, as, even in Sanskrit, the common locative ad¬ 
verbs in tra, and the ablatives in ias, oceur also witli accu¬ 
sative meaning, uc. expressing the direction to a place 
(see Ultra in my Glossary). The Sanskrit suffix v dha 
appears, in common language, abbreviated to ha, and is 
found, indeed, only in i~ha, “here,” from the pronominal 
base i and sa~hn —in the Vodic dialect and Zend sa-dha — 

which I derive from the pronominal base sa. It ought, 
according to its origin, and consistently with the usual 
destinatioiQ of the suffix dliu, to mean “here or there”: it 
has, however, become a preposition, wdiich expresses “ with.” 
Tlie adverb ^ iha, “here,” is, in Zend, idha.* and fre- 
QG. Ed. p. 400.] quently occurs in combination w'ith Aty no, 
“not”; so that MnjOMf miSdJui^ means “ nor,” answering to 
i^j^y n6it, “^neither” (literally “not it,” from na + it, §. 33.). 
From Ai»A} ava and a»^;oa» aila, “ this ” (mas.), eomes a><oao>a5 

* Vend. Sodc, p 308. several ti|ies: ai»A}^a}^^ ^^ai AJ0J 
imah idha veuiho framrava, “Atpc hie verba enuntia,*' which Anqiictil 
translates by **en bien ces paroles." In the same page also 

occurs repeatedly aiq^ adha, w'ith the same meaning, from the demon¬ 
strative base a, as in tlio Veda’s w adha (Bosen’s Sp. p. 10), without 
perceptible meaning. 

t a -hi makes if according to 2 ; and from nedha is formed, by 28., 
naidha. 
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avmllia and adta-dha (Vend. S. p. 16j). To the 

Zcnd-Vedic suffix dha corresponds most exactly the Greek 
da, in Lv$a and evrat^da, “here.” Perhaps evBa and Aitoj 
i-dhn, ^ iha, arc, with regard to their base, identical; 
tvda, therefore, is for tuOa from ida (comp, in, inde), as nasals 
are easily prefixed to another consonant, and thus d/x^t an¬ 
swers to ablii, dfxtjua to ubhAu, Old Sclavonic nlm; 
but avda, in the triple com pound ev-r'-aOda, is completely 
the Zend ai(^»A) avndha, whose theme ava has been con¬ 
tracted in the Greek to av (compare av~6t and av-ro^, tile latter 
being combined with the article), but in the Old Sclavonic it is 
more correctly preserved in the form of OJ’O* To the word 
ihafyn, ” of this place,” which is derived from ^ ihu 
through the suffix ft ti/a, corresponds the Greek cvOdaio^, 
with <r from t ; compare, with regard to the suffix, the Latin 
prnpithis from prope, and, in the Gothic, frumu-thya, “a 
foreigner,” through wliich the preposition frnm shews itself 
to be an abbreviation offnima. As in the Sanskrit the suffix 
iV lija belongs only to local adverbs and prejiositions, so might 
also the Gothic m-thyh, “cousin" (for ni-lhyns, §. as 
jrropimpiiis, or one who stands somewhat lower in relationship 
than a brother, &c.,t be derived from the [G. £d. p. 401. J 

* Before iny acf[uniatauce with tlie Zend, iind deeper examination of 
the Sclavonic, I believed I could make out the Greek base aii to agree 
Avith the Sanskrit aimt, by casting out the m (ns Kovpos with ku- 

mtlra ): now, however, ava and oro Iwia'c clearly nearer claims to 
take tlio Greek forms between them. 

t Terms of relationship often express the relation, of which they are 
the representatives, very remotely, but ingeniously. Thus .fW naptH, 
“agrandson,” is, I have no doubt, compounded of ««, “not,”and pe'trr, 
“father"; and “not father” is regarded as a possebsivo compound, “not 
having ha father,” in rehition to tlic grandfather, who is not the father of 
the grondsou. In Latin it would be difficult to find the etymology of 
Viepos {nepot-)—a.nd the same may be said of our word without the 
aid of the Avord Fater, which is fully preserved from the Sauskrit. In the 

c c 2 meaning 
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ancient prq) 08 ition ni, mentioned at p. 382, from which, 
in Sanskrit, nitya actually comes, but differently related, 
and with a signification answering less to the meaning 
of the preposition, namely, sempiternm. In consideration 
of the aspirates in Greek being easily interchanged, and, 
e,g. in the Doric, iDPNIX is said for lOPNI©, one may also 
recognise in the syllable %o, in forms like iravra~j(6~dev, 
iravra-xp-o'e, 7ro7^a%o(re, and others, a cognate form of the 
suffix 0a, dlia, or of the corrupted ^ ka (comp. §. 23.).> At 
the bottpm of these forms lies, in my opinion, as the theme, 
the plural neuter, which need not be wondered at, as redvra 
and itoSKa are also used as first members of compounds 
{•noKKd^cnjfjLos, 7ravTd-/Mop0os). Havraxo might, in the iden¬ 
tity of its suffix with da, dha, or ha, mean “ everywhere 
whence may then be said 7rowo;^o-(re, *' from everywhere,” 
&c., as we combine our locative adverbs wo and da with 
her and hin {woher, wohin) ; and in Greek, also, cKeiOi, eiccare, 
cKeiOev, which might literally mean in illic, versus Ulic, ah 
dlic, as CKC? is a local adverb. Forms in yp, however, are in 
a measure raised to themes capable of declension, though 
only for adverbs, and dcvelope, also, case-forms, as itavrayov, 
TfovTaxoi (old locative and dative), rtavra')^. The addition 
of new suffixes or terminations to those already existing, 
but which are obsolete, appears to me assuredly more natural 
than, as Buttmann supposes, the introduction of an un¬ 
meaning ax or even ayp, in which case we should have 
to divide 7rai/T-a;^o-d6r, &c. But as the under discus¬ 
sion has arisen from 0a,-dha, I think 1 recognise in the 
X* he* ^ corruption of the suffix di, from fW dhi ; in 
which respect might be compared ayxh ^ ^ sister form to 

meiining of N^e the negation of the relationship of father points to the 
uncle. The Indian Grammarians, according to Wilson, see in naptri the 
negation, but not the father, but the root pat, to fall," and a Un&di 
sufTix tri. 
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<?(//«» “to,” “towards,” with a nasiil introduced. Asa 
third form in wdiicli the Vedic-Zend suffix dha appears in 
Greek, I notice <re, with o- for 6, ^ dh, as peco; from ivta 
madhya, “midst,” tlie y of wliieh has assimilated itself, 
in the form /xccro-of, to the <r. The suffix ere, however, in 
that it is altered from its original intention to denote 
rest in a place, to the expression of motion to a place, 
answers to tlie Gothic th or d, whence we set out in this 
examination, in forms like hva4K wo-o-c, “whither?” also 
hrad —John xiii. 3. hvad gaggist vovimayeis — yain-dt €Kci-a‘e, 
idya-th, oAAo-cre. To the Zend ic?/ia, Greek tvOa, corresponds 
i-lh\ which, however, contrary to the original intention #f 
the form, does not mean “ thither,” but is used as a con¬ 
junction—“but,” “if,” “then” (1 Cor. vii. 7.). To this class, 
also, belongs ath, which only occurs in combination with Ifinn 
— ath-than, “ but,” like iih-ikan; and it has [G. Ed p. 402 ] 
the Vedic-Zeiid a-dha as prototype (§. 399.). Thadf in com¬ 
bination with the relative particle ei, which is probably con¬ 
nected with H ya, has preserved the original locative 
nieaning together with the accusative, and tfiad-ei may be 
cited as “ where ” and " whither.” The d in theSe forms, 
answering to the Greek 6, agrees witli the rule for the transmu¬ 
tation of sounds (§. 87.); and it is to be observed tliatmedials 
at the end of a word freely pass into aspirates—compare baulk, 
hu-dum (§.91.);—so that the Gothic T sound of the suffix 
under discussion, after it has, in one direction, diverged from 
the Greek, has, in another, again approached it. 

“Remark 2.—As we have above recognised ablatives in 
the formations in thrd, taro, so we find in this comparative 
suffix, also, a remnant of the Sanskrit locative; in wliich, 
however, as in the adverbs in ih, d, the expression of 
repose in a place is changed into that of motion to a 
place—in/i/drt,* “hither,” Mark xi. 3. Luke xiv. 21.; hva-dri, 
^“whither?” John vii. 35. On tlie other hand, ynindr^ ac- 

* Vide ^.991. 
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tually^ occurs with a locative meaning; iharei leik, yamdr& 
galimnd sik amns, 'oirov to cru/xa, ckci (Tvva)(j9^ovTau ol alroi.' 
Compare these forms with the Sanskrit, asi adharSi “in 
the lower,” and the Lithuanian wilk^ (§. 197.). That, how¬ 
ever, the Gothie i, which in the genitive plural masculine 
and neuter answers to the Sanskrit 'VT d (§. 69.), moreover 
corresponds to ^1, is proved by preterites like n^mumt 
*we took/ answering to the singular nam\ as, in Sanskrit, 
nimimOt 'we bent ourselves/ answers to "spni najiama 
or *r*rw nandmn, * I bent myself/ " 

295. The superlative suffix iR tnma occurs in the Gothic 
^flso in tlic form of TUMANt nominative tumn, or, with 
d for t in prepositional derivations, either simply or in com¬ 
bination witli the common superlative suffix 1ST A; thus, 
af-tuma, ‘'poderus” nf-tumisis, postremust* hin-diimhts, *' ex- 
tremus." If one considers the Indian suffix inr tama, to 
have siiffercd apocope of the a—as in ijuiiii, aiso, iimus ap¬ 
pears abbreviated to tint in adverbs like viri-tim, caterva-tim, 
which I have already, in another place (Heidelb. Jalirb. IS 18. 
p. 480), explained, together with forms like Iryi-limm, as 
superlatives—one may look for that Uim in the Gothic cor- 
[G. Ed. p. 403.] rupted to tnnn, after the analogy of the ac¬ 
cusative masculine of pronouns, like tha-na = IHT tarn, rdi/, hva~ 
-na = ^^ A-ff-m, “whom?"; and accordingly regard the pre¬ 
positional derivations in tnnn, r/tfiin, ns superlative forms; thus, 
Gothic af-tana, “ behind hindnna, itcpav. Old High Gcrmai^ 
nv-dann, “under” (compare owv hie~nieden, “here below.” As, 
however, in Old High German there exist, also, formations 
in ana without a precedin/^ t sound (Grimm III. 203, &e.), 
it is a question whether innana “ within,”, dznna “ abroad,” 
forana shortened to funia “ from the beginning,” firrana 
“ iTopptaOev'* rdniana “ from a distance/* htViana “ v'^odev” 
hpimina “oSVeoflev,” have lost a f or a d preceding fhc a; 
or if they are formed after those in tana, dana, in the 
notion that the w hole of the suffix consists merely of ana ; 
or, finally, whether they rest on some other principle. 
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Tlio preposition obar, “ over,” Gothic which answers 
to the Sanskrit upari, Greek vwep, has, in* the 

same manner, an adverb obana, ** above,” corresponding 
to it. 

296. In the Sanskrit the appellations of the quarters 
of the heavens come from prepositions in combination 
with the root anchf ” to go”; thus tlie east is denoted 
as “ that wliich is before,” by prdnch, from M jira, ** before ”; 

the west as '‘that which is over against it.” by min? pratyanc/i, 
from irfw pra//, "opposite”; the south as "that below,” 
by ard/?c/», from ^ nm, “below”; and its'opposite 
l)oh>, the north, as "that above,” is called 7^ udanch, 
from 9«T lit, “ up.” Now it is remarkable that in German 
the names of the quarters of the world shew themselves 
through their terminations. Old High German tar and tdna, 
or ns they so frequently occur in prepositions, e/ar, c/ann, to be 
derivations from prepositions, though the nature of their 
origin has become obscure. The custom of the language 
disposes of the forms in r and na in such a manner, 
th.at the former expresses the direction whither (Grimm. 
III. 2U.5.), the latter the direction whence, which,* however, 
was not, perhaps, the original intention of the terminations, 
both which seem adapted to express the same direction ; 
the former comparatively, with a glance at [G. Ed. p. 404.] 
that which is opposite, the latter superlatively, in relation 
to all the quarters of the globe, as, p. 376, 

Skatnrn, " one of two persons,” but ^katnma, “ one 

of many persons.” The west may perhaps be most satisfac¬ 
torily explained, and in fact, as being etymologically pointed 
out to be that which lies over against the east, as in Sanskrit. 
For this object we betake ourselves to the prepositional 
base wi, mentioned at p. 382, whence the comparative 
wi-ddr. We do not, however, require to deduce u-'es-tar,* 

* By writing v'e, Grimm marks the corruption of the e from r, in which 
I readily agree witli him 
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“ towards the west,” wes-tatuh** from the west,” from 
the derivative widari but we may keep to its base wi, 
with the assumption of a euphonic s; as in the Sanskrit, 
also, some prepositions terminating in vowels in certain 
combinations, and before consonants which are disposed 
to have an a before them, assume this letter; e.g, pra~ 
tiahkam for pratikem; and as in Latin abst os (for o6s), 
from abt ob (§. 96.)« But if it were preferred to deduce 
westar, westana» from the derivative widar, it would 
then be necessary to force the d of derivation into 
the bas'e, and, according to §. 102., change it into s. 
The east is more difficult of explanation than the west 
—Old High German 6s~tar, “towards the east,” 6s~tana, 
“from the east,”—for several prepositions start up toge¬ 
ther that would gladly sustain tliis quarter of the heavens. 
It is not necessary that the preposition after which tlie 
east is named should elsewhere, also, he received as a 
German preposition; for in this appellation a prepo¬ 
sition might have incorporated itself, which, except in this 
case, is foreign to the practice of the German language. 

[G. Ed. p. 406.] It may therefore be allowable for us, 
first of all, to turn to a preposition which, in tlic Indian 
language, is prefixed to the south, and, in the German, 
may have changed its position to the east; the more so, 
as, with propositions, the principal point is always where 
one stands, and the direction to whicii one is turned; 
and one may, with perfect justice, turn that which is at the 
bottom to the uppermost, or to the front. In Zend, ava, 
which in Sanskrit signifies^ “ below,” exists as a pronoun, 
and means “ this ”; and as this pronoun is also proper to 
the Sclavonic (OVO, nom. ov), and occurs in Greek as av, 
(av-Stf avTo^i see p. 387), it need not surprise us to find an 
obsolete remnant'of this base in German, and tlurt the 
east is taken as the side opposed to the west Here it 
may be necessary to observe, that in Sanskrit the pre¬ 
position ai'a, in like manner, annexes a euphonic s; from 
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nva% therefore, by suppressing the last a but one, would 
'arise (iis in Greek au) aus (different from our ous. Old 
High German uz, Gothic ut, in Sanskrit irw »£> “ up ”), 
and hence, according to §. 80., dv .* the old northem form 
is austr, auHtan. The Latin aus-fer might then—to whicli 
Grimm has already alluded (Wiener Jahrb. B. 28. p. 32)— 
be placed with more confidence beside the Old High 
German os a sister form, and led back by the hand of our 
comparative suffix to the prejmsition, which in Sanskrit 
has given its name to the south, bold as it at the first 
glance might appear, if we declared aus-ter and avdnch 
{iwa + anch), “ soutlicru,” to be related. The derivations 
from huurio, or avu>, certainly deserve less notice. As, 
however, the juxta-}X)sitioii of austar with the Latin austrr 
and the Indian preposition ot>a, avas, is most suitable, 
we refrain from giving other prepositional modes in 
which one might arrive at the appellation of the east in 
German. As the most natural point of departure, we 
cannot place it in so subordinate a position to the west ns to 
mark it out as "not west ” {a~mtar from a- [G. Ed. p.40G.l 
‘W’estar), We turn now to tlie south, in Old High Ger¬ 
man sun-dar, “ towards tlie south,” siindana, “ from the 
south,” the connection of v^hich with the sundri\ sundar, 
mentioned at p. 383, is not to be mistaken. The south, 
therefore, appeared to our ancestors as the remote dis¬ 
tance, and the reason for the appellation of this quarter 
of the lieavens being clearly in allusion to S])acc, is a new 
guarantee for the prepositional derivation of the names for 
east and west, as also for the fact that the designation of the 
north, tpo, has subjected itself to a preposition, although it is 
still more veiled in obscurity than that of the three sister 
appellations. We cannot, however, omit calling atten¬ 
tion to the Sanskrit preposition nis. which signifies , 
" out, without,” and before sonant letters, to which d belongs 
(§. 25.) according to a univeraal law of euphony, appears 
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in the fom of nir, which it is also usual to represent as 
the original form. 

297. In the Old Sclavonic the Indo-Greek compara¬ 
tive sulEx occurs in vtoryU “ the second" (m.). in which 
the definitive pronoun is contained (p. 352}: vimj-it then, 
is formed from vtoro-i (§. 255. d.). in which the cardi¬ 
nal number dwa is melted down to v, corresponding in 
this respect to the Zend 6 in b-yarh “two years," but 
singular, with 5 as a hardened form from v. To the 
Sanskrit "W^katarai "which of two? m." (Gothic hm-thar) 
and HiTt ya-iara, “ which of both," corresponds etymolo¬ 
gically, the Old Sclavonic ko-tory-i (as definitive), older 
ko-lery-i and ye-ter^ feminine ye-tera (ye-repa\ neuter 
ye-tcro. The origin of these two pronouns is, however, 
forgotten, together with their comparative meaning ; for 
kuioryl means “who.^" and yeter, “some one" (comi^are 
p. 352). Dobrowsky (p. 313), however, in which he is 

[G. Ed. p. 407.] clearly wrong, divides the suffix into 
ot-iir; for although the iiitciTogativc base KO may 
lay aside its o, and combine wuth the demonstrative base iu 
(Jdo, Dobr. p. 342), still it is more in accordance 

with the history of language to divide ko-iuryi than hA- 
oryi or kutu-ryU as the formation or would there stand 
quite isolated; and besides this the pronoun i, " he," 
from yo, does not occur in combination with the demon¬ 
strative base /o, and yet yr-tcr is said. 

298. A small number of compaivatives arc formed in 

Sanskrit by iyas, and the corresponding superlative by 
^ islitha, in which ishtjia/as has been already remarked 
(p. 3S9.), we recognise a derivation from lyas in its con¬ 
traction to ish (compare ishta, “offered," from yaj), so 
that the suffix of the highest degree is properly that 
through which, also, the ordinal numbers clmtuf-ihas 

(rcTap-To-s), and shnshdhas {ck-tos), are formed, for 
the notion of the superlative lies very close to the ordinal 
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numbers above two, as that of onlcr doetf to the super¬ 
latives, and hence the siiflix wif tuna occurs in ordinal 
numbers; e.g. fq ^jl ftli l R If vinsnti-tama-s, " the twentieth,” 
wherefore ma, in forms like pancha-ma~Sf “ the fifth," 
may be held to be an abbreviation of tama. To the form 
ish, contracted from iyas —euphonic for is — in Greek and 
Zend is, corresponds the Latin is, in the superlatives in 
is-simus, which I deduce through assimilation from is-timus 
(comp. §. 101.); the simple is, however, which, viewed 
from Latin, is a contraction of ids (§. 22.), appears in the 
simple form in the .adverb mmj-is, which may be compared 
with /icyff in ficytc-To^. In the stronj^ cases (§.129.) the 
Indian comparative shews a broader form than the tyns 
above, namely, a lon^ A and a nasal preceding the s, thus 
{yA/is (sec §. 9.), This form, how- [tJ. Ed. p. 408.] 
(*ver, may originally have been current in all the cases, 
ns the strong form in general (§. 129.), ns is probable 
through the pervading long d in Latin, ioris, idri, &c., if 
one would not rather regard the length of the Latin o ns 
compensation for the rejected nasal; compare the old 
accusative mel-idsem, mentioned in §. 22., with Sanskrit 
forms like ir^m^^gnr-iyAns-am {yravhmm). The breadth 
of the sullix, \\liich is still rcinarkabie in the more 
contr.actcd from lyns, may be the cause why the form 
of the positive is exposed to great reductions before 
it; so that not only final vowels are rejected, as gene¬ 
rally before Tiuldliita suffixes* beginning with a vowel, but 
whole suffixes, together with the vowel preceding them, 
are suppressed (Gramm. Crit. §. 252.) ; e g. from itfllinr 
malt-m'il, “intelligent,” from mati, “understanding,” comes 
maf-tyds; from bahivuf, “strong” (“gifted with strength,” 


* The 'raddhita suffixes arc those wliich form derivative words not 
primitives direct from the root itbclf. 
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from bala+vat), bal-iyas; from kshipra, "quick'’ (from 
the base kship, " to throwcomes kship-iyas ; from 
kshudra, " insignificant," kshid-iym; from fripra, " satis¬ 
fied,” trap'ii/as; since with vowels capable'of Guna the 
dropping of the sufiix is compensated by strengthening 
the radical syllable by Guna, as in the Zend vaSdiata; 
which Burnouf (Voliista, p. 22) deduces, as it appears to me, 
with equal correctness and acuteness from vtdvas {vHvo, 
§. 56^, Sanskrit vidvms), " knowing." Witli respect to 
traptyast from iriprat let it be observed that ar, as Guna of 
rit is easily transposed to ra (Gramm. Grit. §. 34\): compare 
the Greek eSpaKov for eSapKov; itarpafTi for Ttarapai (sec 
p. 290, G. cd.). In a similar manner M. Ag. Benary explains 
the connection of variyas with wu “great,” with which he 
rightly compares the Greek ewpof (Berl. Jahrb. 1834. I. 

[G. Ed. p. 400.] pp. 230, 231). But vanyas might also 
come from vara, “ excellent," and uru might be an abbrevia¬ 
tion of varUf which easily runs into one. To the su- 
jierlativc varisliiha, which does not only mean luiisai- 
mus but also ojHimim, the Greek dptaros (therefore Faptaros) 
is without 'doubt akin, the connection of which witli evpvs one 
could scarcely have conjectured without the Sanskrit. Rc- 
iiiarkable, too, is the concurrence of the Greek with the 
Sanski'it in this point, that the former, like the latter, be¬ 
fore the gradation suffix under discussion, disburtlicns itself 
of other mdre weighty suffixes (compare Burnouf s Vahista, 
p. 28); thus, ej(dt(rros, ai(Tj(t(n’os, oiicT/ffTOf, kvSkttos, pyKiaro^, 
d\ytarogf from c^Opost &c., exactly as above ksMpishthns and 
others from kahipra ; and F believe I can hence explain, ac¬ 
cording to the same principle, the lengthening of the vowel in 
ptlKt<TTO£, pdtraov, from paKpoq, on which principle also rests 
the Guna in analogous Sanskrit forms—namely, as a com- 
• pensation for the suppression of the suffix. The cos'c is 
the same with the lengthened vowel in forms like ddaaov, 
QfftTovt where Buttmann (§. 67. Rem. 3. N. **) assumes that 
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the comparative i has fallen back and united itself with 
the a (q ); while, in my opinion, a different account is to be 
given of what has become of the i in forms like 0d(r(r(i)r, 
/9pa<r(ruy (§. 300.). The formation of /ney/arof from peyaf, 
from peyaAo-ff is similar to the origin, in Sanskrit, of 
bnniushtha, trombahuia, “ much”; from 6fi/iw, ‘‘much” 
comes bhuylshtha ; and fiey-io-Toy, in relation to MEFAAO, has 
lust as much as banh~ishthat compared with bahuln, only that 
the Sanskrit positive base is compensated for the loss of ula by 
the addition of a nasal; which therefore, as Denary 
(]. e.) has very correctly remarked, rests on the same 
principle with the Giina in hhvphhlhn, &c.* 

“ Remark.—It will then, also, be necessary [O. F.d p. 410.1 
—as Burnouf (Ya^na, p. 131) first pointed out, but afterwards 
(Vahista, p. Sfi), in my opinion, wrongly retracted—to explain 
the ^ d of sr^yast “ better,” srPshthn, ” the best,” as coming 
from the i of ,\ri\ " fortune,” by Guna, instead of the common 
view, in which 1 formerly concurred, of substituting a useless 
sra as positive, and hence, by contraction with iym, ishflia, 
forming sr^yns, sr^sbt/m. From srf comes the derivative srt- 
mat, “ fortunate,” from which I deduce sr^-yas, by 

the prescribed removal of the suffix,f although one might 


* The Gunn, however, in the'gradation forms under discussion, might 
also be accounted for in a different way, namely, by bringing it into con> 
ncction with tlic Vriddlii, wliich occurs before many other TuddJiita 
suffixes, especially in patronymics, as vaivaswata, from 

rivasicat. On account of the great weight of the gradation suffixes lyas, 
ishthttf which has given rise to the suppression of the suffix of the positive 
base, the initial vowel also of the same wonld accordingly be raised by 
the weaker Guna, instead of by tlie Vriddhi, as usual ($.2G.). Be that 
how it may, one must in any cose have ground to assume on historic con¬ 
nection between the Grecian vowel-lengthening in fi^Kioror, Btiaaov^ and 
others, and that of Sanskrit forms like kahepiyagf4c»hepuhtha. 

t If there existed, as in Zend, a «Kra, one might hence also derive the 
above gradations. 
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expect in the superlative hay-ishtha, euphonic for srS-ishtJia ; 
and on this ground it is that Burnouf takes his objection. 
But as in Greek cKa-oror, oTr^aros (see p. 376), in spite of 
the want of the i of /o’ros', arc nevertheless nothing else than 
superlative forms, I do not sec why, in certain cases, in 
Sanskrit, also, the suppression of an t may not hold good. 
This happens, moreover, in stM-shtha from sthi-rai "fast," 
spM-ihtha from sphi-rot “ swollen,’' and pre-shtha from priy-a, 
" dear." In the latter case, after removing the suflix a, 
the preceding y, also, must retire, since priy is only a 
euphonic alteration of pri (Gramm. Crit. §. 51.) As to the 
derivation, however, of the meanings melior, optimus, from 
a jiositive with the meaning “ fortunate," it may be further 
remarked, that, in Sanskrit, " fortune " and " splendour" 
arc generally the fundamental notions for that which is 
good and excellent; hence, hhayavaU “ tlie honourable," “ the 
[G. Ed. p. dll.] excellent," properly, " the man gifted with 
fortune for our bt:sserer, bestert also Gothic hat-ha, hut-ist^, 
are associated with a Sanskj'it root denoting fortune {bhad, 
wdicnce hlmdra, “ fortunate," “ excellent"), which Pott was 
acute enough first to remark (Gtymol. Inquiries, p. 245), who 
collates also bStyan, " to use.’* The old d gives, according 
to §. 87., in the Gothic t, and the Sanskiit bli becomes 6. 
It might appear too daring if we made an attempt to refer 
mclior also to this root; but cognate words often assume the 
most estranged'form through doubled transitions of sound, 
which, although doubled, are usual. It is very common for 
d to become I (§. 17.), and al^ between labial mcdials and the 
nasal of this organ there prevails no uiifreqiient exchange 
(comp. §. 63.). If, also, the Greek ^eKritav, /SeAr/erro;, should 
belong to this class, and the r be an uuorganic addition, which 
is wanting in ^eh-repos, ^e\-raro^, jSeX would then give the 
middle step between bhad and mel. The ideal positive 
of jSe\Titav, namely ayada^, might be connected with 
ayddha, " deep," with which, also, the Gothic gdlhs (theme 
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tjiihi) is to bo comivired. with 6, ai'corcling to rule, for<ilTfl 
(§. 6i).), and medials for Greek aspirates, according to §. S7. 

299. From the strong tlieme vjAns^ mentioned at 
§. 29S., comes the nominative with tlie suppression 
of the final letter rendered necessary through §. 94. The 
vocative has a short a, and sounds lymi. To iynn answers 
the Greek Fci)!/, and to the vocative iyan answers lov; to 
the neuter iV/«s (N. A. V.), identical with the weak tlieme. 
corresponds the Latin ius (§. 22.). The Greek, however, 
cannot become rcjiossessed of the s, which is abandoned 
in Sanskrit in the nominative and vocative masculine for 
legitimate reasons, since it declines its comparative as 
though its theme terminated from the fimt with hence 
accusative tov-a for the Sanskrit fydns-am, Latin 

idr-em (ids-em, §. 22.), genitive loi'-oy for iyns-ns, idr-h. 
However, one might, as Pott has already, believe, noticed 
somewhere, reduce the oontracted forms like 

to an original ioa-atToaest foora;, corresponding to 
lytinsam, iyaim (neuter plural), iyAhs~as, iyas-as, the or of 
which, as is so common between two vowels, ^'ould bo 
rejected.* On the other hand, v, except in [G. Ed. p. 412.] 
comparatives, on the presupposition that the contracted forms 
have rejected an v and not cr, is suppressed only in a few 
isolated words (’Airo\Afa), nparei^o), eiKO, aijSovg, and a few 
others), which, however, the theoretic derivation of the com¬ 
parative 2 renders very embarrasing. We would therefore 
prefer giving up this, and assuming, that while the Sanskrit 
in the weak, i.e, in the majority of cases, has abandoned 
the former consonant of ns, the Greek, which was still 

m 

loss favourable to the vo--, has given up the latter, as 
jierhaps one may suppose in the oldest, as it were, pre- 
Grecian period, forms like fieKnovaa. It is, however, 
remarkable, that while all other European sister laii- 


* Comp. p. 325 G. ed. 
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guages have only preserved the last element of the 
comparative ns —the Latin in the form of »^and while 
the Sanskrit also shews more indulgence for the a than 
for the II, the Greek alone has preserved the nasal; 
so that in the comparative it differs in this respect 
from all the other languages. Without the intervention 
of the Sanskrit and Zend it would be hardly possible to 
adduce from the European sister languages a cognate 
termination to the Greek Twi/, lov; or if ior and T(ov should 
be compared, one would think rather of a permutation of 
liquids,* than that after the Greek v the prototype of the 
Latin r, namely <r, has originally existed. 

300. In Zend, the superlatives in ista arc more 

numerous than the corresponding ones in Sanskrit, and re¬ 
quire no authentication. With regard to their * theory, 
Burnouf has rendered important service, by his excellent 

[Q. Ed. p. 413.] treatise on the Vahista; and his remarks arc 
also useful to us in Sanskrit Grammar. In form 
ista stands nearer to the Greek lOTo-f than the Indian ishtha, 
and is cpmplctely identical with the Gothic istfji, nom, isl*-s 
(§. 135.), as the .Zend frequently exhibits t for the Sanskrit 
aspirates. The comparative form which belongs to ista is 
much more rare, but perhaps only on account of the want of 
occasion for its appearance in the authorities which have been 
handed dpwn to us, in which, also, the form in tarn can 
only scantily be cited. An example of the comparative 
under discussion is the feminine masySM, which 

(Micurs repeatedly, and tq^whicli I have already elsewhere 
drawn attention.f It springs from the positive base 


• Comp. $.20. 

t Bcri. Jahrb. 1831.1, p. 372. I then conceived this form to be thns 
arrived at, that the y of the San.skrit lyad had disappeared, as in the geni¬ 
tive termination Ad, from '^sya; after which the { must have passed into^. 
Still the above view of the case, which is also the one chosen by Burnouf, 


IS 
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mumi, " great ” (md&rJ, inamht masauht §§. 56*. 

.iikl coi)firiiis, like other Zend forms, the tlieory which holds 
good for the Sanskrit, that other siiinxcs fall a\Nay befoi'e 
tiu' exponents of the comparative and superlative relation 
under discussion. If is compared with the Sanskrit 
feminine base lymi, tiie loss of the i shews itself, and then 
the a hits, tiirougli the power of assimilation of the y (§. 1:2.), 
become e, and s has, according to §, 53., become /i. Ill 
the loss of the i the Zend coincides with the Sanskrit forms 
like sr^yas, mentioned at p. 397, with which, also, hhd-yuSf 
“ more,” and Jyd~yns, " older,” agree. Greek comparatives 
with a doubled cr before cor, ns KpchutaVy ^/odo'crcor, e\d(T(Tui', 
are based on this; which, according to a law of euphony 
very universally followed in Prakrit, have assimilated the y to 
the preceding consonant, ns elsew here aAXo; [U. Kil. p. 414.4 
from d\yos, Gothic ulytt-, TiUtiii aliii-s, Sanskrit oaryo, are 
explained (Demonstrative liases, p. 20). In Prakrit, in the 
assimilations which arc extremely common in this dialect, 
the weaker consonant assimilates itself to the stronger, 
whether this precedes or follows it; thus niina, “the 
other,” from iinyu, corresponds to the Greek uAAof,' the San¬ 
skrit tasyn, ‘'luijwt” becomes tassu; hhuv'ndtynli, “he will 
be,” becomes bhuvissudi* (Hn/n, “ heavenly,” divra ; from 


is simpler, and closer at linnd, oltliuugli the other cannot be bhcw'n to be 
iniposhible; for it is certain that if tin* y of lyav had dii>8]>pcurcd in Zend, 
it would foil to the turn of ilic preceding 1 to become^. 

* Comp, tctrofiai, from iaijofuti, with ^llfn sydmi, in coinjiosition with 
attributive verbs. It may be allowed here preliminarily to tiientio^ 
another interesting Prakrit form of the future, which consists in this, tliat 
the Sanskrit s passes into h, but the syllable q ya is cuntinctcd to i, 
herein agreeing with the Latin i in eris, erit, amabUy amabity kc. ; as, 
kafUiin, “ thou willst make,” from karishyasi ; sahihim:, “ I will endure,” 
^rom sakMydtuii instead of the medial form sahkhye (Urvosi, by Lenz. 
p.69). 
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which it is clci'ir that v is stronger than y, ns it also is 
more'powerful than r; hence savva from sarva, “every¬ 
one.” It is remarkable that the i also of Hi “ thus ” as¬ 
similates itself to the following t; hence, //r/which, in pro¬ 
nunciation, naturally leans upon the word preceding. 
Tiiercfore one might thus also, without presupposition of 
a form ytav, establish the assimilation from T<av. As to the 
transition of the consonant of the positive base into <r (Kpeitr- 
-(Tuvj ^pacT-auv, jSdcr-ffwi/, paa-ertav, e\acr-crtav, &c.), to which 

I 

the y has assimilated, the transition of r, d, into <r need 
least of all surprise us (see §. 99.); but with regard to the 
gutturals, the Old Sclavonic may he noticed, in which, be¬ 
sides what has been remarked in §. 2.'i5. (m.), ?, and e — 

which latter comes very near the vowel combined with a^ 
y, and is frecinently the remainder of the syllable ye — 
exert an influence on a guttural preceding them, similar 
[G. Ell. p. 41fl.] to that which the comparative y or / produces 
in Greek. Ih'fore the i, namely, of the nominative plural, 
and before ye in the dative and locative singular, as before i 
and ye of the imperative, cfi becomes .v; r.y. yryes-i from 
yrycch, as*fld(r-o-wi/ from Oatr-ym’, from tj becomes 
r. </. from prty, as from peiJ^yoav, 6\iCym>, 

from pey-f 6\iy-i k becomes ch, while in Greek k is modifii'd 
in the same way as On account of the contracted nature 
of the C (==^ir) no assimilation takes place after it, but the y 
entirely difeappears, or, in jue/^cdi', is pressed into the interior 
of the word (comp. §. 119.), as in dpelvw, ^c/pui', which lat¬ 
ter may be akin to the Sanskrit adharut *' the under 
(m),” consequently with aplimresis of the a (comp. §. 401.). 
With the siipcrhitivo peytejos compare the Zend 
mazisUi, where j 2 , according to §. 57., answers to the San¬ 
skrit h of Muliutt “great”; while in the above 
makyihi, as in the positive musns (eiipliouically muio), s 
stands irregularly for s, as if the Zend, by its permutation 
of consonants in this word, would vie with the Greek; but 
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\vf filul, Vend. S. p. 211, mnzyot witli jt, wliieli I hold 

tt» be a neuter eomparative; thus, tmizyti 

> iflithi, “the more (literally greater) wise." 

:>01. As in the Latin eomparative n siiflix has raised 

itself to universal ciirrenev, whieh in Sanskrit and CJivek 

» • 

is only sparingly applied, but was, perhaps, originally, 
similarly uitli the form in lara, Tcpo-g, in universal use; so 
the German, the Selavonic, and Lithuanian, in their degrees 
of comparison everywhere attach themselves to the more 
rare forms in Sanskrit and C'lreek; and indeed in the Gothic 
the siidix of the comparative shews itself in the sainc short¬ 
ened form in which it appears in the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, 
and Liitin, in its combination with the superlative sufllx 
(see §. :ii)S. p. .'iOj &(*.), namely, as is; and this most plainly 
in adverbs like mtiis, “more,” whose con- | (r. lid. p. 410.]’ 
nection with comparatives in the Sanskrit, vSx*, 1 first pointed 
out in the IJerl. .Tahrb. (May 1S27, p. 742). We must divide, 
therefore, thus, mn-is ; and this word, as well in the base ns 
ill the termination, is identical with the Latin mity-is (comp. 
lxt.yt(r-TO£, p. U)2); whence it is clear that the Gothic form 
has lost a guttural (compare nui-jor and which, in 

miAvVi*, "great”—which has weakened the old a to i —appears, 
according to the rule for the removal,of letters (§. S7.), as k. 
Mnis, therefore, far as it seems to be sejiaratcd from 
ir, is, in base and fm-mation, related to the Zend maz-y>i 
(from maa-yns), wliich we have become acquainted with 
above (p. 415 G. ed.) in the sense of ‘‘more." 

“ Remark.—There are some otlier comparative adverbs 
in is, of which, the first time I treated of this subject, I 
w'as not in possession, and which Grimm has since 
(IIL 5S'9, &c.) represented as analogous to mnis. He has 
however, afterwards, 1. c. p. H8, agreed, with Fulda, in viewing 
hauhi's, dvciiTepov, as the genitive of the positive hauhs, " high.” 

^Yet hmliis stands in exactly the same relation to hnu- 
hiza, “the higher," that wi^iis docs to maiza, "major." 

1) I) 2 
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Compared with the Zend mnz-yu and Greek one 

might believe the .r in maizn belonged to the positive base, 
particularly as the Old High German adds a s(’coiid eompara- 
tivc suilix to its adverb miV, answering to the Gothic vmh 
(m^riro, * major') because in m&r no formal expression of the 
coDiiuirativc relation was any longer felt. JRnilitist which 
Griiiim wishes to leave under the forms whiehj 111. p. 8R, 
are eonsid(;red as genitive, seems to me propc'rly to signify 

putins, or our rccUlcr; and 1 conshhir it, therefore, as a com- 

» 

parative, although the Old High Gernian ri^htes, examined 
from the' point of view of the Old High Geriiiaii, can only 
be a genitive, and the eoinparalive adverb is rrhlor. The 
eoiiiparative ya-railtioza, ‘jnslior' which may be cited in 
Gothic, does not prevent tlie assumption that there may 
have beeii also in usi; a railitha, as in all adjectives 
iza may just as well be <*xpeeted as oza; for, together 
with the comparative adverb//■awio.rd, ‘at first’ (H. xi. .*{5), 
occurs the sji])er1ative frum'isfs. Perhaj)S, howev{*r, the 
genius of the Old High German language has allowt'd itself 
to b«’ deceived through the identity of the comparative 
siidix is with the genitive' termination i-v; and taking some 

obsolete comparatives, which have' been transmitted to it 

• 

[(J. Ed. p. 417 ] for genitives, left them the .v, which, in 
evident eompuratives, must pass intor; but is also„ still re¬ 
tained as .V ill ir'ns, ‘ pijii'i.' I prefer to consuh'r, also, 

‘ afe a coiii[)arative, in order entirely to exclude the 

Gothic apj)arentgenitiv(' adverbs from the class of adjectives, 
fn the Old Nigh German, together with n//c.v, •omnino' exists 
*atHvr^ which, according to its origin, is an essentially 
diflereiit word—through assimilation from ahjes, ns above 
(p. 411 G. ed.) aWos —in which the comparative termination, 
in the Latin ali-tvr and similar adverbs, is to be observed. The 
probability that these forms, which, to use the expression, 
are clothed ns genitives, are, by their origin, comparatives, 
is still further increased thereby, that together with eines. 
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‘ snwf* and mulcres, * uliteTf' tluTc occur, also, forms iji tin? 
"iiisc of superlatives, namely, 'once* (see Gmlf, 

ji. and amierr\f, ‘jtgain.* S»)me conijmrative adverbs 
of this sort omit, in Gothic, the i of is; thus miii-s, 
' less’ (compare minor, minus, for miniorf minius), perha[)s 
vnir-s, ‘worse,’ which is raised anew into rnirsho, 'jujur,' 
and may he coiinecteil witli the Sanskrit uvani, 'iminus* 
as above was compared with wm atilmni ; seiffi-s, 

*tnu^liii\* (from stilhu, ‘late’); and probably, alsp, suns, 
‘ .stalim,' and amiL's, ‘ snbito.' ” ^ 

The coiiiparativc-s'.iflix if required in Gothie, where 
the conscniant s is no ioiij^er capable; of declension,* an un- 
or^anic addition, or otherwise the sibilant would have been 
necessarily sujipressed. The language, however, preserved 
this letter, as its meaning was still too powerfully per¬ 
ceived, by the favoui-ite addition an, which we have seen 
above, though without the same urgent necessity, joined to 
participial bases in ml in their adjective state (§. '2S9.). As, 
then,comes to be inserted between twf> [(r. Kd. p. Jia] 
vowels, it must, by §. S6. (. 1 .), be changed into r: ^lienee the 
modern X\icmo M/JfXJX, from the origind which 

has remained unaltered in the adverb. The nominative uias- 
euliiie and neuter are, according to §§. MO. \\\.,maha,mtnzn. 
Gn the other hand the feminine base does n<»t develo[)c itself 
from the masculine and neuter biise MAIZjIS—\\% in general 
from the anorganic bases in an of the indefinite adjectives 

* A base illas the abuveincntioned inai$, would not lie distinp;uit>liod 
from the theme in all the cases of the singular, os also in the nominative and 
accusative plural, BH, of final double «, the latter must be njuutcd (comp. 
flrits, “ fall,” for tfrtts-s from i/i usa-s, 1 . ‘203. 1st Note). In the nominative 
and genitive singular, therefore, I he form mais-s must have become mais; 
jiist iis, in the nominative and accusative plural, where tJimaa-s comes 
from the theme ahmnn. The dative siiigular is, in ba.'ics ending in a con¬ 
sonant, without exception devoid of inflection and so is the accusative, 
in Bubslantivis of every hind. 
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no Uminines arise—but to the original feminine base in t\ 
which exists in the Sanskrit and Zend, an n is added, ns in 
the ])articij)le jvresent; thus MAIZE/N {ei = i, §. 70.), from 
mnhein, answers to the Zend feminine base of tiie same 
impoii;, maiyihi, and Sanskiit forms like i|4fli|ll1 

fjnrfyus-f, from tjnnyus. The nominative maizci may then, 
iiecoi-diiig to §. M2., be deduced from MAIZEIN, or may 
be viewed as a continuation of tlie form in Zend and San¬ 
skrit which, in the nominative, is identical with the theme 
(§. ill which respect again the partici])le present 

(§. 290.) is to be coin])arcd. These two kinds of feminines, 
ii.ini(dy, of the said jmrticiplc and the com])arative, stand 
in Gotliic very isolated ; but the ground of their peculiarity, 
which Jacob Grimm, 111. 5GG, calls still undiscovered (com- 
])arc 1. 75G), ap])ears to me, through what has been said, to be 
completely disclosed ; and 1 have already declared my opinion 

[G. Ed. p. 419 ] in this sense before.* The Old High Gerniun 

^ Jiril. Jnhrli. May 1927, p. 749, &c. Perhaps (ilrimm hud not yet, 
ill the piiHs.if;c quotc'd uhovc, bi'comi' iirquiiiiiU'd witli my review of thu 
two first purts of his Uraniinar; since he afterwards (II, GdU.) agrees with 
]iiy view' of the matter. I find, Iiowever, the coinparison of tlic transition 
of thu Gothic 5 into r with that of the Indian if n into-i| ah inadinis- 
siblu, ns the two trausiiiuns rist upon euphonic laws which are ontiicly 
distinct; of which the one, which obtains in the Gothic (;. 8G G.), is jii^t 
us ioicign to the Sanskrit, us tlic Sanskiit ($.21. and Gruinm. Crit. 101''.) 
is to the Golhiu. It is further to be observed, that, on account of the 
diircrence of these law’.s, the Saiiskril IT s/t remains also in the superlative, 
where the Gothic has always sty nut zl. In respect to Greek, it mu}' 
here ho further remni'kcd, that G^imn, 1. c p.GGl, in that language, also, 
admits an original a in the comparative; which he, how'cvcr, does nut 
look fur after the v oftav, as appears from $. 299., but before it ; &o that 
lie wishes to divide thus n€i-(<ov, ns au abbreviation of juryifuv; and regards 
the f not ns a corruption of the y, ns Buttmann also assumes, but as 
a eomjMirativc character, os in the kindred Gothic ma-iza. The Greek 
01 ', ovy would, arcording to this, appear identical wiiJi the unorganiu Gothic 
an in MAIZAN; while wc have assigned it, in ^.299., a legitimate 
foundation, by tracing it back to the Sanskrit this. 
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has bi'ought its feniiuiiie comparatives into the moiv^unl 
path, aiui gives, as correspoiuliiig to the Gotliic mtnnhei, 
“ the lesser” (fem.\ not miunin. but minnira. The Uotliie 
sibilant, however, was, in the High Geriuan comparatives, iiu 
the earliest period transmuted into r, whence, in this respect, 
miimiru, minniru, has more resemblance to the Latin minor 
than to the Gothic uiinniza, min'hizei. 

303. The comparative siidix in the Gothic, besides is, 
iz-np, exhibits also the form dv, oz-an: it is, however, 
more rare; but in the Old High (iernian has become so 
currejit, that there are more comparatives in 'it in ilro 
(numinative masculine), dru (nominative feminine and 
neuter), tlian in iru, ira, or f-ro, • ra. The few forms in 
OZjy which can be adduc’ed in Gothic are, svintMza, 
**furtiur" (nominative masculine), fidddzo, prudenfior," 
fnnndzn, "prior," lilosihu, "hUnrior" tjiiriiildtha, "justiur," 
JmmtddruzUf "proredior tHatrj" uSiliiudo-.Oj " solliviihr" 
unsvihnithura, " inclurior" (Massmaim, p. 17), and the ad¬ 
verbs sninmuiidik, "aitov^aiOTt and idi/tdeikds, "iTcpta^." 
How, tlien, is the d in these forms to be explained, 
contrasted with the i of IS, I believe only 

as cojiiiii<; from the Ion;; // of the ISanskrit strong; themes 
ii/uiiH or ynns (§§. 299. Ilon ), with d, according to rule, for 

^ d (§. 69.). If one starts from the latter [(r. Ed. p. 420.] 

form, which, in the Zend, is the only one that can be 

adduced, then, beside the nasal, whicli is lost also in the Latin 

and in the weak cases in the Sanskrit, ydiis lias lost in 

the (rolhic either the d. or the y {=J), which, when the 

4 is suppressed, must be changed into a vowel. The 

Gothic dv, dz, and still more the Old High German or, 

correspond, therefore, exactly to the Latin dr in minor, 

niindr-is, for minior. There is reason to assume that, in 
«» 

the Gothic, originally^ and d cxistid in juxta-positioii to* 
one another: and that for minniza, “ the lesser,” was used 
minnydza, and for/mWrf/, “ the more intelligcnt,”/yd{/ydro. 
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TtAforms which have lost the y arc represented in Latin 
by minoTf minus, and plus, and those witli d suppressed by 
mag-is. One cannot, however, in Gothic, properly require 
• any superlatives in OSTA, nom. 6s£^s, corresponding to the 
comparatives in 6s, 6z\ because this degree in the San¬ 
skrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin always springs from the 
form of the comparative, contracted to is, ish. It is, how¬ 
ever, quite regular, that, to the frumuza, prior,’* corresponds 
a frumhts, ^^primvs," not frumdsts. To the remaining 
comparatives' in uzn the superlative is not yet adduced; 
but in the more recent dialects the comparatives have 
formed su])erlatives with 6, after their fashion; and thus, 
in tlic Old High German, 6st usually stands, in the super¬ 
lative, where the coinjiarative has or: the Gothic furnishes 
two examples of this confusion of the use of language, in 
fasirdsfs, injirmissimiis” (1 Cor. xii. 22.), and nrmdsfs, ^'miser- 
rinius” (1 Cor. xv. 19.). 

30<1. In the rejection of the final vowel of the positive base 
before the sullixcs of intensity the German agrees with the 
cognate languages; hence sid'^ha, from 6"“sweet”; 

[G. Ed. p.«42I.] Imrd’-izn, from//yi/^HP, “hard”; seiUi-s 
{tiinnn-sv/flis, ** nmplius”), from SEITIIU, “late"; as in the 
Greek rihinv from ‘llAY, and in the Sanski'it laghiyns from 
Ifigini, “ light.” Yn is also rejected ; hence speiV-izu, from 
SPKDYA, “late” (sec p. Note 7.); roik’-iauj from 
JiEIKYA,f' TXiihr One could not therefore regard the 6, in 
forms like// dtioza, ns merely a lengthening of the «in FUODA 
(§. 6J.), ns it would be completely contrary to the priiicJjiIe 
of these formations, not only*not to suppress the final vowel 
of the positive base, but even to lengthen it. The expla¬ 
nation of the eoiiqKifative 6 given at §. 30:i. remains therefore 
the only one that enii be relied upon. 

* The positive does not occur, but the Sanskrit swMu-s and Gi'cck ^Sv-r 
load us to exjiect a final t/. 
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:sn,i. In the Old Scicavonie, according to Dobrowaky. |^332, 
Mlc., the comparative is formed in tiirec ways, namely,' 

(1) By masculine i'/, feminine shif neuter yee; ns, da/?, 
“ the better (in.) ilnsfii, “the better (f.)"; iln^ee, “the best 
(II.)," from a positive wliich has been lost, as b-itizn, meHor, 
and ductvuv; and it is perhaps connected in its base with 
the latter, so that a may have become u (§. 2A5. a.), but /u, ft, 
as frecjuently occurs with n; and this t7, with the preceding 
It, has become d (»).* MniJ, “the lesser, (m.) ” fein. memhi, 
neuter mnypo, spring, in like manner, from a positive which 
has been lost. /?«/»', “ the greater,” fem. bi)hhi, neufer bnlypp, 
may be compared with the Sanskrit btiliydn, “the stronger’’ 
(p. 39G), fem. h’ilij/nsi\ neuter btiUt/iis.-\- For [G. E«l. p. 422.] 
bnlii is also used bolyn; mul all the remaining comparatives 
which b(‘long to tliis class have yet for if, and thus answ'or 
better to the neuter form ytv. If, as ap])ears to be the case, the 
form yoi is the genuine one, then yo answers to the Sanskrit 
yats of jyd-yns, bhd-yns, srt^-yas, &c. (§. .'100.), and the loss of the 
.V is explained by §. 255. (/): the final i of yo-t, however, is the 
definitive pronoun (§. 231.), for comparatives always follow^, 
in the ninsculine and neuter, the definite tiecleiisidn. In thi‘ 
feminine in shi it is easy to recognise the Sanskrit si of iyax-i, 
orytix-i, and herewith also the (iothic.:r'/ (oblicpie theme ZIC/N, 


* The a in fi/icii/mi'nppcars to me to lie privative; so that fitiuav would 
seem to he n sister form to the Latin f»» 2 or, Gothic minnha, Sclavonic 
nttiii; and aneivtau would pmporly signify “ tlio not Icbst'r," “ the not 
more trifling.” Perhaps this word is also inherent in ownix; so that o 
for a would he the negation, which. In Latin, appears ns in ; where ii 
may he observed, that, hi Sanskrit, a-xnkrit, literally “not once," has laken 
the representation of the meaning “several times.” 

.+ The positive re/i7, with v for b and e for o, occurs only in this de¬ 
finite form (Dobr. p. 320); the primitive and indefinite form must be tvl. 
With respect to the stronger o corresponding to tlic w’caker letter e 
(o. 255. a.\ bolu, in the positive, answers to the manner in which vowels 
iire strengthened in S;uiskrit, ns mentioned at 2DR 
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p.41S G. (hI): that is to say, bol-shi, “the greater (fem.),” 
corresponds to the Sanskrit baliyasi, " the stronger 

(f.),” and menshij “ the lesser,” to the Gotliic minn-izeu While, 
therefore, the Sclavonic masculine and neuter have lost the s 
of the Sanskrit yaa, the feminine has lost the ya ofyas-i* This 
feminine shit also, in departure from (2) and (3). keeps free 
from the definite pronoun. There are some comparative 
adverbs in e, as the abbreviation of ye (§. 255. n.), which in 
like manner dispense with the definite pronoun ; thus, 
“better”; bole, “greater”—in Servian MSS. unye, bulye; 

[G. Ed. p. 420.] pache, " more,” probably related to ira^os-, 
•natrffuiv ; so that (which is very obscure) the final vowel of 
pache for pach-yf, for reasons which have been given before, 
is, in fact, identical with the Greek cro of itav-aov, for itaa-yov. 
The ch of pache may, according to p. 415 G. ed., be regarded 
as a modification of k, as the first cr of •nacraov has developed 
itself from Thus the f of doll^-yee, “ longer ” (neuter and 
adverbial), as euphonic representative of the y of dohj, dulyt^ 
dohjo {lunyus, a, urn), answers remarkably to the Greek ^ 
in 6\l}^tav, for /xc/ywr, oKiytav. That, however, the 

positive (tohj is connected with the Greek ^oKi^o^ needs 
scarce to be mentioned. Somewhat more distant is the 
Sanskrit diryha-s, of the same meaning, in which 

the frequently-occurring interchange between r and I is 

t 

* It inny be pii>pcr here to call reini'iu1)r<incc to the past gerund, 
pnijierly a jmrticiple, which in ihu strong coses vans, iioni. innsc. vutt for 
ratut, fcin. u«/n', neuter vat (fur yas), corresponds to the Sanskrit of the 
reduplicated preterite in ras. Tlie Old Sclavonic has here, in the noini- 
iintivc inosculine, where the s sltould stand at the end, lost tin's letter, 
according to ^^2.55. (/.), os bif-v, '•^quifuit" but by-vshi, qutejuit"; 
and ill (ho ninsculinc also, in preference to the compnrotive, the s again 
appeals in the oblique cases, because there, in the Sanskrit, after'the s 
follow lerniinations beginning'with a vowel; so in rek-sh^ **eum qui dlrit" 
the sh corresponds to the Sanskrit as rurud-vaiu-am, “ eum qui 

pbravit." 
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to be iiutimi 20.). Tlic i of JoA/;^of, however, shews 

itself, bv the evidence of tlie Sclavonic and Sanskrit, to be 

an organic addition. Let tjarifre, '* pejus,'" be coinpnred 

• • 

with the Sanskrit ^orA/fiv, “ tjr>n'ius," from ffuru, “heavy”— 
iu-cordiii" to Burnoiif's correct remark from yuru, as this 
adjective is pronounced in Pali—tliroiigh tlie assimilating 
influence of the final u, to which the kindred Greek /3apv£ has 
permitted no euphonic reaction. 

(3) Tile second, by far the most prevalent form of the 
Old Sclavonic eomjiarativc, is nominative masculine shn, 
fi'inininc slwyn, neuter shee. The i of shii is the definitive 
pronoun, which, in the feminine, is ya, and in the neuter o 
for ye (§§. 282. 281.). After the loss, then, of this pronoiin, 
there remains .v/i/, shu, she; and these are abbreviations of 
shyo, shya, shye, as we lia\ e seen, p. .'J.'Pi, G. cd., the adjective 
base Slj\yO (iioniiiiative siny), before its union with the 
defining r, contracted to s'liii (siui-i, neuter sine-e for shiyr-ye. 
The definite feminine of SiyYO is siny>i-ya; and as to the 
feminine comparatives not being ahipi-yn but sUu-yn, this 
rc'sts on the special ground that sibilants gladly free 
themselves from a following y, especially P- ‘*-^■1 

before u (Dobrowsky, ji. 12); so in the feminine nomi¬ 
natives ihhhn, sihlia, ehushn, for siisyu, &c. (l)obr. p. 270). 
The relation of the comparative form under discussion 
to the Sanskrit yus and Zend yus (p. lUl) 

is-therefore to be taken thus, that the yn which precedes 
the sibilant is suppressed, as in the above feminines in. 
shi; but for it, at the end, is added an unorganic yO, 
which corresjionds to the Gothic-Lithuaniaii Y/l in the 
themes NIVY^U N/lUYl, "new,” answering to lu/wi, 
SOJ U, NEC', Sclavonic NOl O. This adjunct YO has 
preserved tlie comjiarji live sibilant in the masculine 
and neuter, which, in the first formation, must yield to* 
the euphonic law, §. 2rj.>. (/.) Examples of this se¬ 
cond formation are, un-sh'n, "the better (m.}," feminine 
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Hn-nhaya, neuter tin-shee; pA^f-shit from p^st, theme PUSTO, 

desert.” Hence it is clear that the final vowel of the 
positive base is rejected, as in all the cognate languages, 
however difficult the combination of the t with sh. Even 
whole suffixes are rejected, in accordance with §. 298.; as, 
ffluh-shu from yWjuk, “ deep ” (definite, gl{iboky-i)t shidshn 
from sladok, “ sweet.”* 

( 3 ) Masculine yeishit, feminine yptthfiya, neuter ynishee; 
but after sr/i, sh, and ch, r/i stands for yei : and tliis m evidontiy 
stands only eu])honically for ynl, siiu'c the said sibilants, as 

[O. Ed. p. 426.] has been already remarked, gladly divest 
themselves of a following y: hence hlmch-nhlm, "the 
better” (masculine), from Ung (theme BLAOO), ‘‘good,”t 
since g, through the influence of the y following, gives 
way to a sibilant, which has subsetjiiently absorbed 
the y\ compare oA/f-coi', for oA/y-Zwi/, 6?Uy-y<av (p. 402): 
so lish-nhlin, from lich (theme T’/CY/’f)), “ still,”t as in 
the Greek 0d<r-(ro)v from rayys. As example of the form 


* I hold ^(f, wliciicc ill tlio nom. masc. h, for the suffix of the positive 
base, hut the preceding o for the final vowel of the lost primitive; and 
this 0 corresponds either to a Sanskrit a, according to §. QoH. (a.), or to an 
u, according to §.265. (c.); for example, tano-k, “thin,” theme 
TANOKO, corresponds to the Sanskrit tanu-Sj “thin,” Greek Tam; and 
sUtdo-k to the Sanskrit su’CuIu-k, “ sweet,” willi exchange of the v fiir /, 
ncconling to §.2'). Thus the shove shews itself to he originally 

identical, as well in the snflix of the positive os of the otlier degrees with 
tho Greek i/fi-twj' and Gothic sut iza (§.304.), far ns the external difle- 
renoe may separate them; and the Sclavonic is duo, ns to the truer 
preservation of the funduraentnl word, the preference above the Greek 
and Gothic, although, on ocixnint of the unexpected transition of the 
V into I, the origin of the Sclavonic word is mon* difficult to recognise. 

t Dolirowsky says (p. 334) from hhgyi (this is tho definite, see §. 284.): 
it is, however, evident that the comparative has not arisen from the adjec- 
' tive compounded witli a pronoun, hut from the simple indefinite one. 

[ Compare the Sanskrit adverb Ifiohi/im, “still, silent,” and refer to 

■ V .206. (Ml ). 
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with ijun-ijeishih ’*junior,” from i/iin, may serve. 
Wiience comes, tlicii, the yei or ai (for ijni), which cfistiii- 
^iiishes this formation from tlie second I’ It might be sup¬ 
posed that to the first formation in yvl, where, for example, 
also yun-yei, ” the younger (m.),” occurs, that of the 
second has also bi*en added, as in Old High German 
wifVivo, “ the greater ” (masculine), and in Gothic, probably, 
ra'irxhti, “the worse” (p. 40j), are raised twice to the eom- 
j)arative degree; and as, in Persian, the sup«?rlatives in tm'ir, 
in iiiy opinion, contain, as their last element, the compara¬ 
tive I'ydns, which forms, in the nominative iifaseuline, 
if/tiiu and from this could be easily contracted to in. In 
Persian the comparative is formed through trr ; as, behlcr, 
“ the betti*r,” whence hfhlrrin, the best.” N )W' it deserves 
remark, that in Old Sclavonic tlu; formation before us fre- 
(juently occurs with a superlati\e meaning, while in the 
more modern dialects the superlative relation is expresst'd 
through the comparative with mii, “ more,” prelixed (pro¬ 
bably from mill = Gothic mais, acconiing to §. /.). 'I’lie 

only objection to this mode of explaiiiitioii [(J. Rd. p. 
is this, that the element of the first foriiiatioii has not 
once laid aside the definitive pronoun i, which is foreign 
to the comparative; so that therefoi*e in ijiin-ijiii-S'hii the 
said jironoun would be contained twice. There is, how¬ 
ever, another way of explaining this ynshn or (ij)aisliu, 
namely, as an exact transmission of the Sanskrit I'yas or j/aSf 
from which the second formation has only preserved the 
sibilant; but the third, together w’ith this letter, may have 
retained also that which preceded. Still, even in this metliod, 
the i of ijpi,(ij)fIt, is embarrassing, if it be not assumed that 
it owes its origin to a tivuisposition of the i of lyn. 

306. As to the remark made at p. loo, that among the 
KurOpean languages the Greek only Ins preserved the 
nasal, which the S:mskrit shews in the strong cases of the 
comparative suffix lydiis, I must here admit a limitation in 
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favour of the Lithuaniau, which, exceeding in this point 
the Greek, continues not only the nasal,'* but also the com¬ 
parative sibilant through all the cases. For an example, 
yoresnhf “the better" (m.)i may serve, with which we would 
compare the Sanskrit yariyAmam, yraviorem" (nominative 
yariytln). It may be, but it is not of much consequence 
to us, that yerhnh and yariyam (strong theme) are also 
connected in the positive base; so that, as according to 
p. 398, in Greek and Gothic goodness is measured by depth, 
in Lithuanian it is measured by weight. The Sanskrit com¬ 
parative Under discussion means, also, not only “heavier," 
or “very heavy," but also, according to Wilson, “highly 
venerable." In order, however, to analyze the Lithuanian 
ym'sms, we must observe that yrresmis stands for yeresniaa, 
and' the theme is clearly GKNUSNJA; hence genitive 
yrresniof dative y(^hniam / as yfru, ynrunit from yern-s. 

[G. Ed p. 427.] The termination la, therefore—for which 
ya might be expected, the y of which, as it appears for 
the .avoiding of a great accumulation of consonants, lias 
been resolved into i —corresponds to the unorganic addi¬ 
tion which*wc, p. 411, have observed in Sclavonic compara¬ 
tives. We have now yprvsn remaining, which I regard 
as a metathesis from yervns,\ through which we come 
vtiry near the Sanski'it yanydns. But we come still 
nearer to it through the observation, that, in Lithiianiati, c 
is often prbduccd by the euphonic influence of a ])recediiig 
y or t (§. 193). We believe, therefore, that here also we 
may explain yeresn as from yerynsn iyeryans), and further 
recall attention to the Zend mahjihi (§. 300.). 


* Ill tho Litli. compnrntivti adverbs like daugiims, “ more," tttasaua, 
‘Mess,** I regard the u as the vocalization of the n; thus dauyiaus from 
daugianSf whore ta/M=^kr. n/dns of the strong cases. , 

t 'fhis has been already nlludcd to by Grimm (III. 035, Note *), who 
has, however, given the preference to another explanation, by which esnis 
is aunilnrly arrived at with the Latin issiinus. 
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Tiu’ emphasis upon the e of gcresnis may be attibutable 
to the original length in the Sanskrit strong theme garfytlns. 
Hence the astonishing accuracy may justly be celebrated 
vith which the Lithuanian, even to the present day, con¬ 
tinues to use the Sanskrit comparative sulllx iydtUt or 
rather its more rare form preferred in Zend ydiix. 

3U7. The Lithuanian superlative sulllx is only another 
modification of the comparative. The nasal, that is to 
say, which ii9the latter is transposed, is, in the superlative, 
left In its original place: it is, however, ns often happens, 
resolved into u,* and to the s which ends the theme in 
the Sanskrit, which, in Lithuanian, is not declinable (§. 13S.), 
is added I'u ; hence (iKRAl’SIJ^Xho nominative of which, 
however, iii dejMirture from yrresuis, has dropped, not the 
a, but the /; thus yrmnsa-s, gen. yrraiisio, and, in the feini- 
niiic, ypnima, geraviws , in which forms, [G. Kd. i).428.] 
contrary to the principle which is very generally followed 
in the comparative and elsewhere, the i has exercised no 
cuphonie influence. 

“ Remark.—With respect to the Sanskrit gradation- 
suffixes tnra, tnmn, I have further to add, that they also oc¬ 
cur in eombination with the inseparable preposition ^ iil ; 
hence ut-tnrn, 'the higher,' nt-lnma, 'the highest,' as above 
(§. 293.) nf-himn, and in Latin pj-thniis, m-t'niius. 1 think, 
however, I recognise the base of vt taruj ut-tttm<it in the 
Greek of of va-repos, wV-TaToy, with the uuorganie spir. asp., 
as in cKarepo^f corresponding to the Sanskrit ekalnra-s, and 
with (T from r (compare §. 99.), in which it is to be remarked 
that also in the Zend for ut-trira, itt-hma, according to 
§. 102., us-tnra, ns-thna, might be expected. 

Comp. S.255. {•/•)• hi aiid.tion to which it maybe here further 
rcinoirkcd, th.it in all }.rob.ibiUty the n also in Gothic conjunctives like 
haitau, haihaityau^ is of nasal origin 
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308. 1. In the designation of the number one great dif¬ 
ference prevails among the Indo-Kuroi>can languages, 
which springs from this, that this number is ex])ressed by 
j)rououns of the 3d person, whose original abundance 
adurds satisfactory explanation regarding thc^multiplieity 
of expressions for one. The Sanskrit vka, whose com¬ 
parative We have recognised in the Greek cKdrepo;, is, in 
my oj)inion, the combination of the demonstrative base 
of which hereafter, with the interrogative base A-a, which 
also, in combination with npif “also” (nom. inasc. ktVpi), 
signifies “whoever'’; and even without this upU if an iii- 
if'i'rogativc expression precedes, as Bhagavad-Gita, 11. 21, 

^ W tniltlfH ?fJiT katliUH sa purushaU 

IWrlha ktni yhAlaiptli hanti knm, “ How can this person, O 
Piirtha, cause one to be slain, (or)slay one ? ” The Zend 
[G. Ed. p. 420.] is euiiiiected with the Sanskrit pro¬ 

nominal adverbs dra, “ also,” “ only,” iS:c., and r/vna, “ so,” of 
which the latter is an accusative, and the former, perhaps, 
an instrumental, according to the principle of the Zend lan¬ 
guage (§. 15S.). The Gothic ain-s, theme /JJK/1, ourciaer, 
is based on the Sanskrit defective pronoun nin (§. 72.) whence, 
among othi^rs, comes the accusative masculine Una-m, “this.” 
To this pronominal base belongs, perhaps, also the Old Latin 
ohios, which occurs in the Scipioiiian epitai)hs, from which 
the more modern dnus uii^ be deduced, through the usual 
transition of the old o into u, which latter is lengthened 
to make up for the i suppressed. Still dnus shews, also, a 
surprising resemblance to the Sanskrit tlnn-s, which pro- 
,perly means “ less,^ and is prefixed to the higher iiuinel'als 
in order to express diminution by one; as, dniicuishad, 

" lOuiivUjinti," thudrinshat, “undvirujinUi." This (biff.v could 
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not have appeared in Latin, more ocpurately .retained than 
under the form of tinu-s, or, more nnciently, Uno^. The 
Greek is founded, it is highly probable, in lik^ manner, 
on the demonstrative base ^ ^tia, and has lost its final 
vowel, ns the Gothic AINA^ in the masculine nomhuitive 
aim: with resjiect to the e for ^ compare cKarepo^, On the 
other linndKorof, “ imicus” if it has arisen from o7vo^ compare 
oinos), ns fietX</» from pciCoi ct, has retained the Indian diph¬ 
thong more truly, and has also preserved the final vowel 

■ 

of ^ ina. If oi/oy, the number one in dice, really has 
its name from the’ idea of unity, one migfit refer 
this word to the demonstrative base IR atia, Sclavonic 
ONO (nominative on, “that”), which also plays a part 
in the formation of words, where ovtj (‘orresponds to 
the Sanskrit suffix and (feminine of the masculine and 
neuter ana), if it is not to be referred to the medial 
{xirticiple in dno, as fiovvf to milun. The Old Sclavonic, i/rdht 
" one,” is clearly connected with the Sanskrit wifi; doV, “ the 
first," with y which has been prt*fixed according to 2ri5. (n.): 
on the other hand, in the Lithuanian n-h nn-s, | Ed. p. 430.]] 
if it is connected with the Gothic ytfNA and Sanskrit ^ 
(haf, an unorgnnic w has been prefixed. In rcganl to 
to the \e for t? & compare, also, wien-te, “ knowledge,” with 
qfw vSiImi, “ I know.” 

" Remark.—The German iias some remarkable expres¬ 
sions, in which the number one lies very much concealed' 
ns to its form, and jiartly, too, as to its idea: they are, in 
Gothic, hnihs, one-eyed," hanfst “one-handed,” halfs, 
“lame,” and hulbit, “half.” In all these words the num- . 
ber one is expressed by htt ; and in this syllable I recog¬ 
nise a corruption of the abovementioned Sanskrit w ka for 
4ka, '* one,” which is founded- on the universal rule 
for the mutation of consonants (§. 87.). It viouli) be > 
lerroneous to refer here to the Zend aio> ka of 
ha-keret, “ once ” (Siaiiskrit sakritX as the Zend w h 
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stands, without exception, for the Sanskrit m s, to which 
the h in Gotliic never corres|x>nds.* J. Grimm compares 
haihs with cacm (II. 316), not with the purpose of following 
out the origin of these cognate words, but in order to 
prove the transition of the tenuis into the aspirate; for the 
simple aspiration stands in Gothic instead of kh, which 
is wanting. These w'ords are, however, so fai; connected, 
that, in both, the word eye is contained. It is only the 
question whether the one-eyed in Latin has'also lost the 
other eye, and if the blind (c«xcu.v), in regard to etymology, 
has not preserved one eye left. This appears to me 
more probable than that the blind in Gothic should reco¬ 
ver liis sight, though but w'ith one eye. The theme of 
haihs is I1A1IIA: one may, then, divide IIAIIIA into 
T!^-TUA or into H-AIHA ; thus the latter portion of this 
compound word is assuredly connected with the word vsf 
nkshn, “eye,” in Sanskrit, which ouly occurs at the end of 
compounds; so that of the compounded ^ ksh only the first 
portion is left, while the Zend ashi, “eye”—which, in 
like manner, I have found only at the end of compound words, 
as csvns-ashi'Ai, “ the six-cyed —has pre¬ 

served the last element: the Latin ochs, however (the primi¬ 
tive base of oculus), preserves only the first like the Gothic. If 
ill IIAIIIA the diphthong ni is left entirely to the share of the 
eye, we must assume that the n is introduced through the 
euphonic influence oftlic h (§. 83.), and that AIIIA stands for 
[G. Ed. P.43I.J IIIA, and this for AHA \ as fimf hnm 
^pancha; Jidvdr from chatwdr. But if the a olIIAIHA 
is allotted to the numeral, which appears to me more correct, 
then the h in this word has not introduced any euphonic o, 
because, with the aid of the first member of the compound, the 


• Connected, however, with this designation of “one,” wliich is taken 
from the pronominal Imse sa (Greek o), may be the Greek d in d-irXoSr. 
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disposition of the h to ui was already satisEed. Wc must 
further recall attention to the Latin in which, 

however, the notion of unity is evidently represented only 
by the c, for tlie o must be left to the odes as a derivative 
from oculus: cepcus, however, if «r is the correct way of 
writing, and if the number one is contained therein, would 
spring from ca-icus; and the Indian a, therefore, is wi^ak- 
ened, as in Gothic, to r, which, in Latin compounds, is the 
usual representative of an a of the base (§. 6.). Let us 
now examine the one>handed. Its theme is, in Gothic. 
ITjI TIFJ, nominative abbreviated hnvfs ; so that heiv, as in a 
skc'in, two bases and a pronominal rcunnant, as mark of case, 
lie together. The numeral is here the most paljiable i*le- 
inent: it is more diiliciilt to search out the Jiand. In the 
isolated state no theme nfa could b(> expected; but in com¬ 
pounds, and also in prefixed syllables of rcdujilication, 
a radical vowel is often rejected; as, in the Sanskrit 
iffnmyrtt/mii/io, “ wc w’cnt,” of the root rru f/oj/i, only tjm is 
left; and in the Greek, rtlitTui for ttiwctoi, 11 KT, which corr*- 
sponds to the Sanskrit mr pnit " to fall," is abbreviated to 
TTT. We shall, therefore, be compelled to assume that a vow cl 
has fallen out betwreen the n and/of IIA-NVA. If it was an ? 
which was displaced, then NIFA might pass as a transposi¬ 
tion of tlie Sanskrit “hand," with / for p. accord¬ 

ing to §. 87. In JIA-L'1'At “ lame"—nominative halls — must 
ha again pass for a numeral, and kn~Ua may originally signify 
“ one-footed," for it is (Mark ix. 45.) opposed to the Gothic 
Ivans fl^luns habundin, “having tw'o feet,” where it Is said 
* it is better for thee to cuter into life with one foot, than 
having two feet to be cast into liell.’ It is at least certain, 
that a language which Jiad a word for oue-footed would 
very fitly have apjjlied it in this passage. If the last element, 
ho^'ever, in HA-LTA means the foot, w-c must remember 
that, in Sanskrit, several appellations of this member ^re 
derived from roots which mean “ to go.” Now, there is, in 

i: E 2 
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Gothic, a root LITH, " to go," with an aspirated ^ indeed; 
but in compounds the consonants do not always remain 
on the same grade which they adopt in the simple word; 

[G. Ed. p.432.] e.g. the t of guatuor appears as d in many 
derivatives and compounds, without this d thereby dissembling 
its original identity with the i of qualuor and chaivr. 
So, then, HA-LTA may stand for HA-LITHA ; and it may 
be remarked, that from the root LIT comes, also, lit/ius, “the 
limb,'* as that which is moveable. Before I pass on to 
the explanation of kalh, I must mention that J. Grimm 
divides the pronoun seller, as it appears to me very pro* 
pcrly, into two parts; so that the syllabic si of the 
(iothic si/da devolves on the reciprocal (sci-na, si-s, si-k). 
With respect to the last portion, he betakes himself to 
a verb leiban, “to remain," and believes that silba may, 
])erhaps, have the meaning of “tliat which remains in 
itself, cnduiiiig." Be this as it may, it is clear that halts 
—the theme is UALBA —might be, with equal right, divided 
into two parts; and it appears to me, that, according to its 
origin, this word can have no better meaning than, per¬ 
haps, “containing a part"; so tliat the ideas one .and n 
•part, remnant, or something similar, may be therein ex¬ 
pressed, and, according to the principle of the Sanski'it 
])ossessivc compounds, the notion of the jiossessor must be 
supplied, as in the already explained hnihs, “having one 
eye." In ^he Gotliic, also, laiba means “remnant.” It 
scarcely needs remark, that halb is no original and simple 
idea, for wiiich a peculiar simple word might be ex¬ 
pected, framed to express it. The half is one part of the 
whole, and, in fact, equal to tlie absent part. Tlic Latin 
dimidius is named after the middle through which the division 
went. The Zend has the expression naima, for haXb, 

.according to a euphonic law for nhna, whicli in Sanskrit, 
anfbug otlier meanings, signifies “ partthis is probably 
tile secondary meaning, and the half, ns part of the whole. 
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the originiil. If it is so, ^ n^ma appears to me a very 
ingenious designation for a lialf, for it is a regular contrac¬ 
tion of Sf na, “ not,'* and ^ inia, “ this or that and the 
demonstrative therefore |X>ints at the “ this or that ” portion 
of the whole excluded by the negative na. In Sanskrit, 
half) is termed, among other appellations. lEnAl sdmK in 
which one recognises both the Latin sptni and the Greek 17 /Lu; 
and the three languages agree in this also, that they use 
thia word only without inflection at the beginning of com¬ 
pounds. As to its origin, sdmi may be viqwcd as a 
regular derivative from ^ sama, “ equal," " similar," by a 
suffix i, by which the suppression of the final vowel, and 
widening of the initial vowel of the primitive, become neces¬ 
sary. If this explanation is well founded, [O. Ed. p. 433.] 
then in this designation of hnlh only one part of the whole, 
and, indeed, one equal to the deficient part, would be ex¬ 
pressed, and the nrflf sAmi would be placed as erepov over 
against the defleient erepov ; and the Sanskrit and German 
supply each other's deficiencies, so that the former expresses 
the equality, the latter the unity, of the part; j. r. caeh of 
the two languages only scitii-expresses the half. As to 
the relation, however, of the Greek tjfua-vs to 7 /xi, it follows 
from what has been already said—that the latter is not an 
abbreviation of the former, but the former is a derivation 
from the latter; and indeed I recognise in cv the Sanskrit 
possessive swn, “ svus," which, remarkably enough, in Zend 
enters into combinations w'ith numerals with the meaning 
"part"; e.g. thri-slim, "a third part," 

chathru-shvaj "a fourth part." In the accusative these 
words, acconling to §. ' 12 ., arc written ihri-shu-mt 

chathm-shum, of w’hich'thc last member comes 
very near to the Greek ervv of ^piiavv. ''lipu-avs means 
therefore, *' having one equal part," and the simple 
4 means only the equal. The Sanskrit designation of **the 
whole" deserves further to be mentioned, ta-kah-s. 
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which, as signifying that which joins the parts and unites them, 
is opposed to the German haJUt as applying to one part, and 
in a measure furnishes a commentary and gi}arantee for the 
correctness of my view of the latter. The word ir?ir9 saleala 
consists, though this is scarcely perceptible, of ir aa, with," 
and kaldu ** part," so that, if the. latter is regarded 
ill the dual relation—and the last member, of a compound 
may express each of the three numbers —inV9 sakeda ex¬ 
presses that in which the two parts are together. Thus the 
word sam-ayrat '* full," is used especially in regard to 
the moon, as a body with points, i. e. that in which the two 
points touch one another. Transposed into Greek relations of 
sound sakula-s would give, perhaps, okoiKos, or oKehos, or 
oicoAof; but from this the present oKog has rejected the middle 
sylliillable, ns is the case in KopoSt Kovpost compared with 
kumdra-s, “a boy." 

009. IL The tliemc of the declension is, in Sanskrit, dwa, 
which is naturally inflected with dual terminations: the 
Gothic gives for it iva, according to §. 87., and inflects it, in 
the want of a dual, as plural, but after the manner of pronouns: 

[G. £d. p. 434.] nominative tvai, tvds, tva; dative tvaim; ac¬ 
cusative (vans, thvoH, tva.* The Sanskrit displays in the dual 

* One would expect led, on account of the form being monosyllabic 
($.231.). In the gciiitivo masculine and neuter 1 should look for tvi-zc, 
after the anaibgy of thi-zd, “ lutrutn" from THA,ot tvaizd, according to the 
onalogy of the definite adjectives ($.287. p. 374 G. cd.), and according to the 
common declension (p. 276). However, the form ivadd-^d occurs three 
times in the sense of dwarum ; w;^ence it is clear tliat the genitive of the 
base TVA was no longer in use in the time of Uliila. The form ivaddif-d 
belongs to a theme TVADDYA (iis hary’-d from UARYA\ and appears, 
from the ordinal number, ^vhieli in Sanskrit is dwi-tiya for dwa-tiya^ to 
luve introduced itself into the cardinal unmber. From tvaddyd, by 
rejecting botli the tC—oi which one is, besides, superflaons—and by 
clianging the y into n vowel, we arrive at the Old High German ztuno, 
according to laid, aueiyd, ns fior from fidvor; also definite, zueidrA, which, 
ill Gothie, would be tvaddyuizd. Grimm appears, on the other hand, to 

liuve 
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no di^fe^ence between the pronominal declension and the 
ordinary one, and dwdu is declined like vrikdu (p..271), 
t/iid feminine like dfiM (p. 2S5), and dwe neuter like ddne 
fp. 276). As, however, the notions of number are much 
akin to those of the pronouns; and ns alpaj “a little,” 
forms, in the nominative plural masculine, 228.);* 

so from the masculine theme dwa, if it had a plural, 
might be expected du'S, to which, according to ^78., the 
Gothic lim would correspond, which it is not requisiti; 
to regard like adjectives terminating similarly, as if com¬ 
pounded with a definite pronoun, espe- [ff. Ed. p. 435.] 
cially as a genitive traizi, which would make the latter 
view necessary, does not occur. To ivai corresponds, also, 
Itaif “ both,” from the theme BA, neuter fxi, dative bairn, accu¬ 
sative masculine bans, which is to be deduced through 
aph£crcsis from the Sanskrit base vblia, Old Sclavonic nfui 
(nominative and accusative dual), from the base OHO. In 
Zend the masculine of the number two is dva (for dvd, 

§. 208.), with which the Old Sclavonic dm is identical, while the 
feminine neuter r/ryf? answers to the Sanskrit duu^ (§. 2.^.'). e.). 
The Zend neuter is duf/r, with euphonic // (§. 13.), and the r 
resolved into u. In the Greek and Latin Stju, Svo, duo, tlie 


have taken occasion, from the Old High (Icrmnn forms, to Buppo.se a 
Gothic tvaiye and tvaiuize, in which 1 cannot agree with him. Tiic Old 
Northern, hy exchanging the dental mcdials with gutturals, gives ivaygyn. 
for tho Gothic tnaddy&. In the uccusativo plural fuiiiinino is found, in 
Gothic, together with ivos also Ivcihnos, which pre8U])pnscs a inasculino and 
neuter base TVEIHNA, fern. TVEIHNO; and in which tho an¬ 
nexed HNA reminds us of the appended pronoun ^ sma, discuBsed 
at §. 165. &c., wliich, by metathesis, and with the alteration of the s into 
/i, has in Prakrit and Pali taken the form mha (comp. 160.). On this 
Gothic TVEJHNA is based the Old High German nominative and 
accusative masculine zuSnS with loss of the h. The feminine, however, 
appears in Old High German free from this addition, and is in the nomi¬ 
native and accusative zu.d, also abbreviated zua (comp. ). CO.). 
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old V is, in the ‘^ame way, resolved into the u, but the final 
vowel' of the base is not abandoned: Svu answers to the 
V^ic masculine dwd (§. 208.); but in distinguishing the 
genders the Greek is surpassed by the Latin and the 
other European sister languages. The Lithuanian has du 
•in the nominative masculine, and dwi ,in the nominative 
feminine; with the closer explanation of which, and 
their dual declension, we will not here occupy ourselves 
further. It is, however, to be remarked of the Sanskrit, nu¬ 
meral, that the a of dwa is, in the beginning of compounds, 
weakened to i (compare §.6.): hence dwi, which is repre¬ 
sented by the native grammarians as tlie proper theme 
(comp. p. 102). The Greek, in which SFt is inadmissible, 
gives in its stead $i; hence, ^i/x^rup=(theme), 
“having two mothers." The Zend and Latin agree in 
the corruption of this dwi very remarkably, in this point, 
that tliey have both dropped the d and have both hardened 
the V to 6; hence hipaitistnna, “with two 

nipples,*’ like biceps, bidms, and otliers.' From this abbre¬ 
viated bi, comes, in both languages, also the adverb bis, 
“twice," ih contrast to the Sanskrit dwis and Greek 
tlie Greek Bh however, in compounds, cannot be re¬ 
garded as an abbreviation of Bis, ns is wont to be done. 
Tjie German dialects, with exception of the Old High Ger- 
[G. Ed. p. 43G.] man, require, according to §. 87., ivi for dvi, 
as the initial member of compounds; this is furnished by the 
Anglo-Saxon in compound words like tvi-fMe, **bipes,"ivi-^nger, 
**duos dhjilos lonyus,” ivi-h^e, bicolor” The Old High 
German gives zui {=zwi) or qui ; e. g. zui-beine, “ bipes,” 
qui~/alt, **duplex” (Grimm III. 956.). The adverb zuiro, 
more fully zuiror, also guiroj “ twice,” belongs, according to 
its formation, but not without the intervention of another 
word, to the above dwis. Bis, bis; but it is clear, from the 
Old Northern ivis~var, that ro has arisen from sva by 
apocope of the a and vocalization of the v, perhaps more 
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anciently to u, and thence to o (§. 77.) as in dm (also dh)^ 
“a servant,” genitive diwe-s, from the base DIWA. 
Whence comes, however, the Old Northern srar, which 
occurs also in ihrhvart “tlirice,” and with which the En¬ 
glish ce in twicet ihricc, is connected. I believe that 
the which precedes the var, is certainly identical with 
the 8 of divis, $iVj and /r/s, t/o/V* but the an¬ 
nexed ear corresponds to the Sanskrit substantive vdra, 
which signifies period and time; hence Skavdra, “once” 
(see Haughton), and vdramvfiram, “repeatedly.” Hence 
conies the Persian bdr, e.g. bitr-i, “once”; and as the 
original meaning of this word is “time,” and we have 
already seen, in Persian, the transition of the v into b, we 

may hence very satisfactorily explain the Latin her in 

• 

the names of months; and Septem-ber, therefore, is literally 
the seven-time, Le. the seventh time-segment of the year. 
But to return to the Old Northern svar, in irisvar, thrm^nr, 
which we must now divide into tris-vnr, thris-var, accord¬ 
ing to the explanation which h:is been given, the idea of 
time, is expressed therein twice, which is not surprising, 
ns in the Old High German m6riro, also mentioned above, 
the comparative suilix is twice contained, because it is no 
longer felt the first time, by the genius of the laiigunge, 
with sufficient clearness. As then, in Old High German, 

• first the r, and more lately also the o (from r), of s-vnr has 
been dropped, we sc'e, in the Middle High [G. F.d. p. 437.] 
German drirj from drist the form again returned into the 
original limits of the Sanskrit-Greek tris. 

310. I[[. The theme is, in the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Lithuanian, and Old Sclavonic, 77?/, whence iii the 
jSothic, according to §. 97., THRI, and exactly the sjime in . 
Zend, according to another law of sound (§. 47,). The 
declension of this bdse is, in most of the languages • 
I mentioned, perfectly regular: it is only to be remarked 
of the Gothic, in which, however, all the cases cannot be 
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adduced, that ou account of the word being monosyllabic, 
the i is not suppressed, before vowel terminations, but 
becomes it/ (compare the Pali, §. 226.): hence> the genitive 
thriy4t and nominative neuter ihriy-a (§. 233.). Besides 
these, the dative thri-m and the accusative thri-ns may be 
cited. The Sanskrit forms the genitive from an extended 
theme traya, hence trayd-n-d1^; while the Zend thry-anm 
or thray-anm comes from the original base. Both lan¬ 
guages, however, agree in this, that ft trU tAre, is 
only a theme of the masculine and neuter; and although, 
according to its termination, it might quite as well be 
assigned to the feminine, nevertheless the feminine num¬ 
ber has an appellation peculiar to it, which is rather 
diflbrent from tri, thrU of which the theme is timr (flnf 
tisrit §. 4.), the a of which, in the Sanskrit nominative, 
accusative, and vocative, is irregularly suppressed; hence 
fhVN tisTas'\ for tisaras^ Zend tisard. 

[G. £d. p. 438.] 311. EV. The Sanskrit feminine theme 

chalamr (chatmri) follows the analogy of the lhar 
just mentioned; and the similarity between the two forms is 
so great tfiat it appears, which is perhaps the fact, that the 
number three is contained in the fourth numeral; so 
that tisr-as would be a weakened form of insr-as, and 
the cha prefixed to the number four would be identical 
with the particle, which means “ and,” and which, in other 
places, is attached to the end of the word. If one wished 
to press still farther into the deep mystery of the appel¬ 
lations of numbers, one mi|;Iit moot the question whether 

* With this extended thciuo one may compare tlie Old High German 
nominative masculine drii in Isidor, which belongs to a theme DHIA, 
with pronominal declension. The feminme r/rid, from the base DRIO* 
of the same sound, presupposes in like manner n masculine and neuter 
theme DRIA. 

t In the accusative, tiama is more organic than fini^ tkriat os it must 
stand according to the common rule (comp. ‘J42.). 
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tlic syllables tarn in the theme might not be 

considered as identical with the demonstrative bases of the 
same sound. I do not think, at least, that any language 
whatever lijis produced special original words for the 
(Mirticular designation of such compound and peculiar 
ideas as three, fouFj five, &c.; and as tlie appellations of 
numbers resist all compari^pn with the verbal roots,* tlic 
pronominal roots remain the only means by which to 
explain them. Without attempting to resolve the diffi¬ 
culties • in the individual numbers, we will express tlie 
conjecture, that the operation of speech with regard to 
the numbers might originally be expounded nearly in 
this manner—^that one might perha[)s say, “it, this, that, 
and it, and this," &c.: thus the pronouns might actually 
suffice better than they appear to do in the Iprins of 
numerals which lie before us. But an obscuration of 
the original clearness of tliis metliod, which would occur 
in the course of time, would be owing also [G. Ed. p. 43U. ] 
to this, that a simple or compound word might undertake im¬ 
mediately to designate this or that number, and no other 
one, though equally adapted to denote it. 

312. The masculine and neuter of the number four have, 
ill Sanskrit, as the strong theme, and ^^c/iaZ/ir 

iis the weak I*; hence, iioiii. mnsc. vliatwAr-iis, occus. chatur-as, 
liom. accus. voc. neut. clmiiotlr-i: the gen. masc. and neut. 
is irregularly chalnr-n-am for chatur-ihrit since, according 
to the analogy of bases terminating with a vowel, a nasal 


* Only in three might one [)crlinps think of the Sanskrit root it h i, 
tramgredi" and consider three, therefore, tis the more (than two). 

* Thiswerhal noti(*n of passing ovlt, adding, is, however, also the only pos¬ 
sible one wliicli could be blended with tlic names of numliers. 

t To ^’i. 129. is further to lie adiled, that from the strong theme springs' 

* also the form of the noni., ace., and voe. plural of tlic neuter; wliile this 
kind forms the w'hule singulur and dual from the weak theme. 
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is iotroduced (§. 24^). In the Zend the strong theme is 
chathwdrt according to §. 47. ; hence, nom. masc. 
chathwArS; and the weak theme is, by trans¬ 
position, chathru; as, chathru-mdhim, “ four months " 

(accus. sing.), Vend. S. p. 248. For the Sanskrit genitive 
chaturndm, we find chathrusnanm (1. c. 

pp. 204- and 206, with a iiisoited, f ehathrusa- 

nnnm)i but in the beginning of compound words it is 
more frequently found g^AtoidlsAi^ chathware ; so that, the 
weakening consists merely in the shortening of the d, and, 
according to §.44., an ^ is added to the r; as chatwar^ 
paithfanydo, “of her with four teats” (gen. fern.. Vend. S. 
p. 83). As to the European sister languages, one must 
expect, according to §. 14., for ch, gutturals and labials, 
hence, in Gothic fidvdr, and aspirates for smooth letters, 
according to §. 87. This fidvAr is based on the strong theme 
chatn-dr, but in the state of declension extends the 
theme by an unorganic i, hence dative fldv6ri-m, the only 
adduceablc case. In Old Northern the nom. masc. is f.6ri-r, 
[G. Ed. p. 440.] The original theme Jidvdr appears in the 
compoundJf(/vdr-%uns, “forty” (accus.): on the other hand, 
^dur in fidur~d6(js, “four days," is referable to the Indian 
weak theme chatuar; whence, however, it should not be 
said that the weak theme of the German, Lithuanian, and 
Sclavonic l^as been brought from an Asiatic original site; 
for it was ns easy for the Gotliic, by suppressing the last 
vowel but one, to contract its fidvdr to fidur—Mke. thins, 
“ servant,” from thiva-s, geH. thivi-s —as for the Sanskrit to 
abbreviate chatuodr to chatur. The LiUiuanian theme fol¬ 
lows the example of abbreviation in its interior, but 
extends the theme at the end; the masc. nom. is keluri,^ 

and the feminine keturios ; KMTURIA serves the latter as 

• 

.theme: the masculine keturi is analogous with yen, “the 
good” (see p. 251, Note;{:), and therefore has KETURIE, 
euphonic for KETURIA, as its base. The genitive and 
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accusative masculine keturi-H, keturi-s, proceed from the base 
KETURI. Tlie Old Sclavonic gives CHETYRIbb the’mas¬ 
culine and feminine theme, and inflects the masculine like 
GOSTI, and the feminine like KOSTI (p. 349); hence nom. 
chdyry-e, chetyri, just as in the third numeral trip-e, ‘^Iri and 
the feminine form may. in botli, represent also the masculine, 
and always supplies the nei^r. But the collective chet- 
vero, and the ordinal number vhelverty-tf stand in closer 
agreement with the Indian strong theme chativdr: 

the Latin gmtuor, also, whicli, in disadvantageous comparison 
with the cognate langutiges, has lost the capability df declen¬ 
sion, and the Greek Te^aap-cs, rerrap-es, rest on tlie strong 
chatrdras ; so that Terrapes, just like the Pali form 
chaUdrd, has gained its last t by assimilatson of tlie 
semi-vowel. The Prakrit form, also, which 1 am not able 
to quote, will scarcely be other tlian vhatldro (comp. §. 300 
p. 414 G. ed.). With regard to the initial r let reierence be 
made to §. 14., by which this r is accommo- [G. Ed. p. 441.] 
dated with the iEolic viavpes, which refers itself to the weak 
theme chutur. With the Zend transposition of the weak 
theme to chathru (p. 439 G. ed.), at the beginning of cbmjiounds, 
agrees surprisingly the Latin guadrut in quadriipes and other 
words. The adverbial s, by which firw divh, “ twice,” and 
Iris, Zend tkris, “ thrice," are formed, is, in the San¬ 
skrit chalur, suppressed by the rule of sound mentioned 
in §. 94.; hence chatur, " four times," for chajlurs. That 
the latter has originally existed one learns from the Zend 
transposed form chalhras. The Latin has already, 

in tlie number three, without being forced by a compulsory 
law, dropped tlie s, and hence ier and gnaier appear only 
as internal modifications of the cardinal numbers. , 

313. V. Sanskrit panchan, Zend yAt^^Aio) panchan^ 
Litliftanian penk** Greek rrivTc, .ZBolic vepve. Gothic 

r--- 

* This is the nominative masculine; the feminine is penkm, and holds 

tho 
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Jimf,* Latin quinque. Old Slavonic pyntyA The Sanskiit- 
Zend'panchan is the theme, and the genders are not dis- 
[6. Ed. p. 442.] tinguished in this and the following num¬ 
bers ; hence the nominative, accusative, and vocative have 
always singular neuter forms {thereiorepancha, according to 
§. 139.): the other cases shew plural terminations; as, geni¬ 
tive iRRF* pnnchdndm, Zend panchananm 

(Vend. S. p. 52). By this irregularity in the declension the 
Sanskrit and Zend prepare us in a measure for complete want 
of inflection in Greek and Latin. Moreover, it is remark¬ 
able that'not one of the European lang^uages will at all recog¬ 
nise the flnal nasal, while, nevertheless, that of saptan, 
nnvnn, and riaian is found also in Gothic and Lithuanian; 
and in Lithuanian, also, that of nsh^n, “eight" 

{nsztdni). The Greek has frequently preserved an old a 


ihu same relation to it that keturios docs to keturi (p. 423). The same 
obtains with the appellations of the numbci'S G, 7, 8, 9, of which w'c give 
only the masculine. 

* Occurs^nly uninflected; in the declined theme, the unorgnnic addi¬ 
tion of niiit must he expected, ns in FIDVOUl’, and as is also actually 
the case in Old High German in this number, and the appellations for the 
six to ten inclusive. In Gotliic, however, occur also saihs, **six,” sUtuti, 
“seven,*’ ahtau, eight,” and taihun, “ten,” only uninflected, and there¬ 
fore without the unorganiu i; but from niun, “ nine,” comes the genitive 
iiiun-it whidi indeed might also have proceeded from a theme NIUN^ or 
NIUI^Aj but which I doubt not comes from NIUNL 
t The theme is PfATl, and is inflected like KOSTI (p. 348), and 
with singular terminations; so^Hhat one has to look upon this numc- 
inl os a feminine collective, beside which the object numbered stands 
in apposition in like cases. The same obtains with the appellations for 
the numbers 6 to 10 inclusive. As to the fomud relation of Pf^A TI 
to pdnchanf we must observe, that of the latter, in Sclavonic, only the 
syllable pa is represented by pya ($. 235. n.); but. TI is a derivational 
suffix, as in SHESHTI, “six," DEVfATI, “nine,"and 
“ten,” and corresponds to the Sanskrit suffix it in the multiplied numbers 
Wiffatt, “twenty,” tthixhti, “sixty,” &c. 
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before a nasal originally there, while it has preferred 
weakening the same to c before other eonsonants; hence 
i:Tvylfa(ji, v), eTvyjrav, but eTvyjfcir); reTv^a{fii) but T€TI/0c(t/) ; 
anil so £irra, ewia, SeKa: not vevra, however, but irevre. It 
might, therefore well bi' assumed, that the nasal in Indo- 
Zend numerals is a later addition, but that cAa is tlie par¬ 
ticle signifying “ and,” which, in the number four, we have 
taken for the prefix (§.311.). In Latin, also, guinque is, in 
regard to its tcriiiination, similar to words eonnected with 
the particle (jue, as in Ttevre the enclitic re, which is akin 
to que and cha (sec §. 14.) appears to be contained. This 
behig the case, I >vould prefer regarding pan in to pnnehn 
as euphonic for pum, and the ni as a neuter case-sign; but 
the pa. which remains over as a pronoun, and indeed ns 
identical with the ka which.occurs in the number one (§. 30R), 
in regard to which one might advert to the [Ct. Ed. p. 443.) 
old Latin pidpid for quidquid, iroios for #co7oy, &c. Five would, 
therefore, literally mean “and one,” and in fact that one 
which is to be added to four.* 

314. VI. Sanskrit ^ shaslit Zend csvas, Lithu¬ 

anian szeszi. Old Sclavonic sliesfy (theme SIJ/CSIiTf, {>. 430f 
Note t), Gothic saihs (see §. 82.), Latin sox, Greek c^. One 
may justly suppose that the guttural which begins the 
Zend word has also existed in Sanskjit, for instance. 


^ Ag. Denary, who likewise recognises in panc/ia tlic particle “and,” 
seeks to compare the preceding syllabic with pdni, “ hand ” (IJerl. Jahrb. 
1833.11. p- 49). If, however, a connection exists between the appellations 
of the hand and five, the former word might be named from the number 
of the fingers; as one might also venture an attempt to explain digUutt 
and ddxrvXor with the number “ten,” and our “finger," iiodiAti fg^m 
( zsjingra)t theme FJGGJtA, with/uV*(>?»»/) ; so that in this word no 
trnpsition of the guttural organ into the labial has taken place. I do not 
think it probable that fittger in named tromfangen, * to seize”; also, as 
far as regards the Greek and Latin, the appellation of each single finger 
is more likely to be derived from the total number than from pointing 

(SeiKVVfu). 
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kfhifsh for sh is otherwise not an initial syllable in Sanskrit, 
and also no original sound, but that sibilant which is only 
admissible with a preceding k (§. 21.). In ..Latin, Greek, 
and German the guttural appears to be transposed, for 
sex is the transposition of xes, > 

315. yil. Sanskrit saptan, Zend haptan, no¬ 

minative and accusative sapto, a»^q)as»> hapta (see §. 313.), 
(jreek eitrd, Latin seplenir Lithuanian septyni, Old Sclavonic 
sedmy (theme SEDMI). . The m of septem and sedmy seems to 
me to have been introduced from the ordinal number, which 
is, in Sarfskrit, saptamOf nom. masc. saptama-s, and in Scla¬ 
vonic sedmyi. The same holds good of the termination of 
fnmy, ** eight," and the Latin nauenif decern, Sanskrit navama-s, 

[G. Ed. p 444.] " the ninth," damma-s, “ the tenth for it 

is iibt probable that the n of the'Sanskrit cardinal number 
has become m in the abovemen tioned languages, as m is 
very frequently corrupted to n, especially at the end of words, 
where, in Greek, this transition is necessary; while the re¬ 
verse method of the n to m scarcely occurs anywhere. 

316. Vlll. Sanskrit cis/i(an orfrom the 

former the*nominative and accusative asfita, from the latter 

• • ' 

again ashldu; Zend asian, nominative asta, 

Lithuanian aszt^ni. Gothic ahtau, Greek oktu, Latin octo. 
Old Sclavonic osmy (theme OSMl). The Sanskrit ashtdu 
and the ai^alogous oktco appear, ns it wore, in a dual dress 
(see §. 206.) ; nevertheless, ashtdu is, in my opinion, just as 
much as ashtan, a hare theme, and has perhaps proceeded 
from tlie latter form', whi^ occurs only in Zend, by the 
resolution of the n to u, which is so common (comp* p. 415, 
Note), and the lengthening of tlie a; if it is not preferred 
to develope it from ashtas, according to the analogy of 
§. 206. From vi^ash^u comes,.by suppression of the last 
element of the diphthong, ajthtd-bhis, ashtd-hliyas, ashtd-su, 
as rd-bhis, &c., from rdi, tiling," “riches,*’ while ashtdn, 
ill the cases mentioned, forms regularly ashtabhis, ashfa- 
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hhyns. ashtAsu (romp. p. 304). The genitive has only one 

form, namely, l(VniT^ ashtdndm. The strength of the du 

of nshtdu is preserved, also, in the cognate languages, and 

Judeed in the Latin octav-us, Greek ffydoos for oyBoF~qs, and 

in German forms as ahiowe-n, dative, according to Notker 

the cardinal number from ahtowi-m, from the theme 

AUTOWI, But if dshtdu were connected in* its base with 

■ ■ 

chaiuTt ** four,” there would be strong reason for con¬ 
sidering the former form ns the dual, expressing four twice; 
and *for assuming that an unorgahic corruption of a dual 
termination, which made its appearance in the •earliest 
antiquity, has grown up with the theme. 

317. IX. Sanskrit naoan, Zend [G. £d. p. 445.J 

fM»Mf navan (nominative and accusative nava), Gothic nitin 
—by contracting the tvz to u and weakening tlic a to i, os is 
so common, §. 66. —Latin novem (see §. 315.), Greek ei^i/ea, 
Litliuanian dewyni,Old Sclavonic dev^afp{theme DEl’YA'll). 
The last two appellations appear foreign to the system of 
the other sister languages: they are based, however, as 1 
have already remarked in another place,* on the facile 
interchange of a nasal with the organically corresponding 
medial on which, among others, rests the relation between 
jBpards and miVas^ “ mortuus.'^ As regards the origin 
of this numei'al term, there exists a close connection ii> re¬ 
spect of form with the expression for "new” (Sanskrit n/oyi). 
That, however, a relation of ideas actually exists between 
the two designations, as kg. Denary first acutely conjec¬ 
tured (Bcrl. Jahrb. 1832. ii. p. 50), appeals to me likewise 
probable; for without recognis’ng a dual in nxhtdu, .and 
without excluding the thumbs in reckoning by the fingers, 
tlic number nine can still only be tiiought of with refe¬ 
rence to the earlier numbers, and as next to eight; and 


^ * Historical nn«l Phiblogical Tiansactions of Uic Academy of Letters for 
the year 1833, p. 108. 
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nine, in contrast with eight or all the preceding number?, 
is just as much a new number, as that which is new itself 
is always a something later and successive, a this corre¬ 
sponding to the old that. As a case in point, observe 
the Latin secundus from sequor. One must also admit that 
it would not be surprising if any former number what¬ 
ever, excluding one, were named after the idea of that 
which is new, and that this origin is most intimately con¬ 
nected with the pronominal origin of other numerals. 

[G. Ed. p. 440.] 318.. X. Sanskrit dasan, .^end 

dlisan (nominative and accusative dasa), Greek Beku, 
Latin decern, Litliuanian deszimtf desziml*-s and deszimtis (the 
twofirstindeclinable),01d Sclavonic (theme DESY^ TJ, 
see §.313. Note f), Gothic taihun. Concerning the ai and u of 
taihun, see §§. G6. and 82. : the consonants have obeyed the law 
of removal (§. 87.). The Greek, rather than the Sanskrit, 
therefore serves as prototype to the Gothic in regard 
to the second consonant; and we have laid down in 
§. 21. the Sanski'it IR s as a proportioiiahly modem sound. 
If, then, in this corruption, the Lithuanian and Sclavonic 
agree with the Sanskrit, this may he so explained, that 
these languages, guided independently by the Sanskrit and 
Zend, but with the same euphonic feeling, have transformed 
an old guttural to a sibilant ;* in which change of sound, how¬ 
ever, the Sclavonic, in other cases, goes further than the 
Sanskrit (comp. p. 415 G. ed.). If, however, we desire to base 
on historical trodj^ou the peculiar coincidence with the San¬ 
skrit and Zend in the c^e before us, and some others, v c 
must arrive at this through the assumption that the Li¬ 
thuanian and Sclavonic races at some period wandered 
from their original settlement in Asia, when corruptions 

• ■'4 

* Uut not universally, where, in Sanskrit,' 9? s is found; for ahnan, 
“ a stone,” nom. asmd, is, in Lithuanian, AKMEN, nom. akmu 139.), 

' and in Old Sclavonic KAMEA\ nom, /corny 264 }. 
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Jiad already entered into the language, Avhich did not exist 
at the time when the Greeks and Homans transplanted the 
Asiatic original language to Europe. 

319. XI—^XX. The smaller numbers arc combined with 
the expression for ten : Sanskrit iktlthsati, 

fhvddasant trayddasan, vhaturdnhn, &v .; 

Zend ahandasan (?), thadasnn;* 

Greek evSexa, StaSeKa, Tpt<TKal^€Ka, reaaapctr- [(i. Ed. p. 447.] 
fcai'^eica; Latin undecim, dxiodecim, tredecim, qualuordecim; 
Lithuanian wimolika, dwylikot irylika, keturdlika; Gothic 
ainU/{l C. XV. 6.), tvalif.^Jimftnihun, "fifteen”; Old Sclavonic 
vhetyrinadeitynty, “ fourteen,” pyafynadrsynty, " fifteen," &c. 

“Remark.—Before the simple damn (from dakan) Jiad 
been changed in the Gothic into faihun, according to tho 


f Theseniny be deduced from the ordinals a&vatulaia, dradasa (Vend 
S. p. 120). 8o also chatlirudiisan, “ fourteen," jtanchudainn, " iii'tei'n," 
froinc/£aMr«rfasa,“thcfoartccnth,'’/j«HcArtf/ff.'(«, “thofifteonth.” Tliennsal 
in a&vandaia appears to have proceeded from m, and to be an accusntiv<' 
sign, for the whole stands 1. c. in the accusative (avvandtuvni). By tliis, 
doubt is throuTi on the afyjatulasan given above, and pcrliaps avrmlttidH, 
or, according to the original principle of the compound, ufiradumn might 
1)C expected. In one other passage, indeed, occurs the nominative of tliu 
ordinal a6candtdo (I. c p.2.'i0): it is, liowever, cleaily a hilse readim:, 
and the sense requires the accusative, ns governed by 
frdsnaoUif wliicli Anqiictil renders by a atteini} thus, 

adeandaiem/rdsmoiti, *‘decimuni atihiffU**; and in 
the following analogous constructions the ordin^ number also stancls 
always in tlte accusative. The form it£vttndaleM, from avvamlairm^ it 
remarkaUo, also, in a phonetic respect, because elsewhere in Zend a fimil 
w is not governed hy the organ of the following letter. 

11 do no.t take the tm here, witli Grimm (11. U47.), for the neuter, but, 
according to the principle of genuine compounds, for the theme (compnra 
112.), whence the nom. masc. iruf. Tva may albn-uiid this apiieurs 
to me more correct—Iw regarded, without the Gothic being conscious of 
•the formation, precisely as the abbreviation of the Sanskrit dwd, which is 
a lengthening of the theme du a. ns ekd from via. 

K 1' 2 
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comparatively recent law for the alteration of sounds 
^mpare §. 82.)i it may have happened that, through the 
veiy Widely-diSused disposition for exchanging the cT with 
/, and through the not less Common permutation between 
gutturals and labials—through which, among others, the 
relation of fidodr to the Lithuanian keturi and Latin qiuduor 
becomes explicable—the damn contain’sd in ekd-dasnn 
“ eleven," and dwd-daaan, “ twelve ” (from daknn), may have 
passed, in Gothic, into LIBI. Through the dative tva-tibi-m, 
genitive iva~W-&, LIBJ ih preserved, in fact^ as the true 
theme; do that each a of dasnn is weakened to L The f of 
[G. Ed. p. 448.] the uniiiflected tvali/ia, therefore, not to be 
cx])laiiied according to §. 87., but according to §. 93\; and if 
tlic theme VM has not obeyed the law for the mutation of 
sounds, the objection, which has been raised by Graff 
(Old High German Thesaurus, p. 317) against my ex¬ 
planation, is removed by what has been remarked in 
§. 39., for we refer to fidvdr, not filhvor. The Latin 
quadraqinln^ also, for quatragintu, and the Greek fur 

oxToof, for evTOfios, and several others, may be 


noticed, ih support of the proposition that the nume¬ 
ral formations in tlie choice of the degree of the organ of 
the consonants have not always remained in the custo¬ 
mary path; and in cumbrous compounds the medials arc 
more adi^issible than the smooth letters and aspi¬ 
rates.* ■ To remove tlie objection which may be taken 
on the ground that LIBI is so very different from, 
the form of (aihun, we ftiay remark, that, in French 


** The Anglo-Saxon endleqfan, endlufan, compared with tcey^^ and 
the Old Friesian andlom with twUi/, should not make us doubt, since 
the Anglo-Saxon eo corresponds to tlie Sanskrit a of dasan and Gothic i 
of A/, os in tlio relation of seo/on (Old Friesian siugon) to the Saqskrit 
' sapifiMj Gothic sibun. Let, then, tlie Old Friesian o of bva be regarded 
like that of siugon. To the Sanskrit chatwdr, Gothic fidrSr^ correspond 
the An'glo-Saxon fioifert Old Fiiesian Jiuirer. 
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also, the number^ ten, in compounds like on-^re, dou-zr, 
trei-se, is so remote from the expression of the simple 
ten, fhat one would hardly venture to pronounce the syl¬ 
lable ze to be akin, or originally identical with di*, if it 
were not historically certain that onze, douze^ &c., have 
arisen from undecim^ duodecim, and that therefore ze is a 
corruption of decimt as dix is a less vitiated form of decern. 
If, then, onze, dmzPy &c., have.assumcd the appearance of un- 
coinpounded words through the great alteration of the expres¬ 
sion for the number ten contained in them, the same holds good 
with regard to our eilf mxd zwolf, in which, perhdps, as in 
onze and douze^ a connection with ein and zmi may be 
recognised, but none with zehn; and in the English eleven, 
also, the relation to one is entirely obliterated. But with 
regard to our using for thirteen, fourteen, &c., not dreiff, 
vierlft or similar forms in Ift but dreizehn, vierzehn, &c., 
in which zehn is just as unaltered as the drei and vUr, 
this arises from the Germans having forgotten the old Indo- 
European compounds for these numbers, and then having 
compacted tlie necessary expressions anew from the elements 
as they exist uncompounded. Nay, even [G. fXI. p. 440.] 
the Greek has reconstructed afresh, as well as it could, its 
numerals from thirteen upwards, after that the old more 
genuine compounds had fallen into disuse; but this has been 
done, 1 must say, in a clumsy, awkward fashion, by which the 
addition of a particle signifying and was found requisite in 
an attempt at extreme perspicuity, while cvScKct, 
move more freely, and are suited to the spirit of the angient 
compounds. The literal meaning, too, of rpta-KaiBcKu (for 
rptBeza) is “ thrice and ten,” and the numeral adverb rpif, 
instead of the bare theme rp/, is here just as much a mistake 
as the masculine plural nominative serves as a reproach to 
the Teo’O'apetrKaiBeKat and is inferior in purity to the Sanskrit, 
^haiwdaianf not chaivdras-dasan {phaivdrd-dasan). On the 
other hand, the Sanskrit, in the designation of the number- 
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thirteen, commits a similar error, and awkwardly gives in¬ 
stead of tri-daian, trayd-daian —euphonic for irayas-dasan — 
where the masculine plural nominative instead of the Aeme, 
which is adapted for all genders, is not well selected. The 
Latin ire-decim is therefore a more pure formation, as it 
dispenses with a case-sign in the first member of the 
compound: just so the Lithuanian try-Uka, 'aot*irys-lika. 
This likof which concludes the form, in all Lithuanian 
adding numerals (eleven to nineteen), exchanges the dd d 
for I, as in German, and is therefore as far estranged 
from the simple deszimt's as the Gothic lihi from taihun; 
partly, as the second consonant in lika has maintained 
itself in its oldest form received from the Greek, and has 
not become a sibilant; so that lika and 9eica resemble each 
other very closely. The Lithuanian lika, therefore, is de¬ 
rived, like the Gothic libi and the French ze in onze, douze, 
&c., from the old compound which has been handed down, 
and cannot, therefore, be censured for its want of agree¬ 
ment with tlie simple number ten: it is no longer con¬ 
scious of its meaning, and, like an inanimate corpse, is car¬ 
ried by the living inferior number. As, however, the smaller 
number in these compounds is still living, so that in the 
feeling of the speaker the numbers wieno-Hka, dwy-lika, &c., 
do not appear as independent simple designations of num¬ 
bers—ns, perhaps, srptyni is felt to be independent of each of 
the earlier numbers—so, naturally, in these compounds the 
first member has kept tolerably equal pace witli the form which 
it shows in its isolated stat^ on which account if it 

is regarded as an ancient compound from the time of the unity 
of language, or perhaps as derived from Skd-dasan, 

[G. Ed.p.460.] has nevertheless undergone, in its initial 
member, arenovadon; os also in Gothic ainliftin Greek evScKOt 
in Latin undecim, have regulated their first member acco^ing 
to tlie form which is in force for the isolated number one. On 
the other hand, SaBeza is almost entirely the Sanskrit dvod-dum 
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(Cl) for n, according to §. 4.), and is as similar to it as possible, ns 
V (F) ill Greek cannot be pronounced after consonants, and in 
the Ai'St syllable, abo, could not assimilate itself to the prece¬ 
ding consonant (compare Terrapes from T£TFapes)t for d^co^eica 
could not be uttered. In Latin, duodecTm has formed its first 
member exactly after the simple form: -on the other hand, 
the French has paid no regard to the form in which the prece¬ 
ding number appears in its isolated state, but has left the 
composition entirely in the old form, only with the abbre- 
^ iations which time has by degrees introduced. With refe¬ 
rence to the isolated state of the smaller nuinbef, it would 
have been, perhaps, necessai*y in French to have said unze, 
t/cuze, iroize, 8 cl\ After what has been stated, I think no 
one can any longer doubt, that in our ei// {vlf) and zvwlf, 
strange as it at the first glance may appear, a word is con- 
tiiined expressing the number ten, and identical in its origin 
with damn, dexa, and zeUn. If, however, the older LIIU, 
lif, and Litliuanian Uka, be regarded w-ithout the suspicion 
arising, that in them corru])t though very common permu¬ 
tations of sounds may have preceded, then one would propose 
ill Lithuanian a root lik, and in Gothic lif oviib (Gothic 
nf-lifnan, **relinqiii, super esse," laibds, "relitjuitv"), which both 
signify “ to remain,” and are also connected with each otlier 
and with the Greek AeiVco (AID). Grimm, who has recog¬ 
nised (II. 94G) the original identity of our f^and the Lithu¬ 
anian Uka, has perhaps allowed himself to be led astray by 
Ruhig ill the meaning of.thcse expressions, and deduces the 
latter from likii, “ linqui, remanere,” the former from leiban, 

“ mnnere." Ruhig, according to Miclcke, p. 58, holds Uka for 
the 3d person plural, since he says, “ Composition in the car¬ 
dinal numbers from ten to twenty takes place by adding 
the 3d person plural number present indicative Uka (from 
likh s. liekmi ): soil., the tenth remains undisturbed with the^ 
Simple number, e.g. one, two, &c.; which addition, how¬ 
ever, in composition degenerates into a declinable noun of 
the feminine gender, according to which, also, the preceding 
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[G. Ed. p. 451.J Bimple number must be reflated.*’* The 
languagesi however, do not proceed so pedantically; and if 
they hold any thing understood, as very commonly happens, 
they do not expressly state that any thing remains over to 
be expressed. It is certain, however, that the Sclavonic lan¬ 
guages, in their expressions for eleven to twenty, do not keep 
back any thing to be understood, but form those expressions, 
after the loss of the old, no longer intelligible compounds, 
anew, with the annexed preposition na, “over”; e,g, in Old 
Sclavonic, where the numbers eleven, twelve, thirteen, no 
longer occur, chebjri^na-desyaiyt “ four over ten.” The ordi¬ 
nal numbers for eleven and twelve are yedinyi-nordssyaiyt 
“ the first over ten,” vtoryi-mardesyafy^ “ the second over ten.” 
In the same manner proceeds the twin sister of the Lithuanian 
—accompanying it, but corrupted—the Lettish, in which 
weenpazmit signifies “eleven,” as it appears to me, with con¬ 
traction of the d{e)s of desmit, "ten,” to and overleaping the e. 
This procedure in Lettish has no doubt originated from the 
older liha being no longer intelligible. If it was to be so 
understood, as Ruhig has taken it, its form would be palpable, 
and-the LeWans might have been satisfied with it. With re¬ 
ference to the composition of the numerals under discussion, 
there remains to be noticed a most remarkable coincidence 
of the Lithuanian and Qurman with a Prakrit dialect, 
which coincidence, when I formerly touched upon this 


* Grimm’s view is certainly much mare natural, “ ten and one over, 
two over." Only it would be tn^be expected, if the language wished to 
designate the numbers eleven and twelve as that which they contain more 
than ten, tliat they would have selected for combination with one and 
two a word which signifies “and over, or more,” and not an exponent of 
the idea “to leave,” “^to remain.” It would, moreover, be more adapted 
to the genius and custom of the later periods of the language, n 9 t to 
forget the number ten in the newly-formed compounds, like the Lettish 
and Sclavonic. J. Grimm, in his “ History of the German Language,” 
p. 246, agrees with my explanation of eUff zwSlfj and analogous ibrms in 
Lith. and Sclavonic. 
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subject,* was not yet known to me, and which has been 
since then observed by Lenz in his edition of Urvasi (p. 219). 
In this dialect, then, the number ten is pronounced simply 
^ daha —^approaching closely to the Gothic taihun — ^but 
at the end of the compounds under notice ro/ia: r and h 
however, are, according to §. 17., most intimately connected. 
Hitherto only, vdrafm, “twelve,” from du'ddah, 
and afthdraha, “ eighteen,** from asjitddasn, 

can be cited, but still from them it is probable that the other 
numerals too, which fall under this cate- [G. Ed. p. 453.] 
gory, have an r for d, apparently to lighten the word loaded 
by the prefixing of lesser numbers, by exchanging tlie d for 
a weak semi-vowel. Now it is a remarkable coincidence 
that if we were desirous of not seeing a mutation of 
letters in this raha we should be led to the root rah’ “ to 
leave,” wbicli is probably identical with the verb, to whieli 
recourse has been had for the explanation of the corre¬ 
sponding Lithuanian and German numeral forms.f I 
thought I had exhausted this subject, when I was led by 
other reasons to tlie Hindustani grammar, where I was 
agreeably surprised by perceiving that hcn\ also, the 
number ten, in the designation of eleven, twelve, &e., has 
taken another lighter form than in its simple state, in 
which it is pronounced dfi?4^ l^ut in the compounds under 
discussion this becomes raA,:|; and, for example, hArah, 

* hifluence of the Pronoun on the formation of Words, p.27; and 
Histor. Philol. Trans, of the Academy for the year 18U3, p. 178, See. 

t The a of rah has been weakened in the cognate languages to i: 
hence linquOf Lithuanian Ukilt Greek Xrin-u (fXiirov)^ Gothic af-lif-na. 
In respect to the consonants, we refer the reader to 30.23.: remark, 
also, the connection of the Lithuanian lakk^ “ I lick,” with the Sanskrit 
root ZiA, ** to lick.” Since writing this note, I have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that it is better to concur with Benfisy, in assigning tlie Latin linquo, 
Greek Xn'irai, Gothic qf-Uf-mj to the Skr. root ricA, from rik, *' to Icavei**- 

I The text has des and reh, but as these sounds are incorrect, I have 
altered them, as well as some other inaccuracies in the Hindustani nume¬ 
rals which MLov.—Transkttor. 
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“twelve,” answers to the abovementioned Prakrit 
hdraha, and, like this, has proceeded directly from the 
Sanskrit original form dwddaki, without heeding 

the form of the simple do, “two,” and das, “ten.” It 
may be proper here to quote all the Hindustani compounds 
which belong to this subject, together with the corre¬ 
sponding Sanskrit words of which they are the corrup¬ 
tions. We annex, also, the number twenty, and nine¬ 
teen which is related to it as being twenty less one, as 

also the simple lower numbers in Hindustani. 

[G. Ed. p? 463.] 


BINUIJSTANI. SANflKIUT, NOMINATIVE. 


dk 

1, 

iffd-rah, 

11. 

ekddasa 

11. 

do 

2. 

hd-rah 

12. 

dwddasa 

12. 

tin • 

3. 

tdruh 

13, 

trayCdaia 

13. 

char 

4, 

c1mu~dnh 

u* 

chaturdam 

11. 

pdnch 

5, 

pand-rah 15, 

punchddasu 

15. 

chhnh 

6, 

s6-luh 

16,t 

shudasa 

• 

16. 

stH 

7, 

sat-rah 

n, 

saptadusa 

17. 

dill 

8 . 

ajhd-rah 

18. 

adilddasa 

• m 

18. 

nau 

9 , 

, unnts 

19. 

dnavinsati {“undeviyinti") 19. 

das 

10. 

his 

20. 

vinsaii 

20. 


320. XX—C. The idea of ten is expressed in Ssinskrit 
by kill, sat or fh a f in Zend by saiti, 

mia, or ti ; and the words therewith compounded arc 
substantives with singular terminations, with which, in 
Sanskrit, the thing numbered] agrees in case, os in aji- 
position, or is put, as in ^le Zend, in the genitive, as 

* The retention of the d is here clearly to be ascribed to the circum- 
BtoDco that tlie lesser number ends with r, although in the Hindustani 
corruption this is no longer present. The Deng&li has assimilated the r 
to the following d, hence^ chduddo; but, as a general rule, die Bengali in 
these compounds changes the d into r, and in all cases suppresses the 
Hindhstfini A ; as Sgdro, ** eleven,** bdro, “ twelve,” tiro, “ thirteen." 

t This form merits particular notice, os, through its / for the r found 
elsewhere, it comes so near to the Lithuanian and German Irto, lif. 1'hc 
Heugs'iU is sliofo. 
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dependent upon it. Occasionally, too, one finds these 
numerals in Sanskrit used adjectively, with plural ending. 
Compare, [G. Ed. p. 464.] 

SANSKRIT. 

20, vifimti, visai/i, etKari, viffinti, 

30, trimat,, thrisala, rptaKOirra, triginta. 

40, chatwflriniat,chnthicar?mta, rea’O'apaKOVTa, quadrayinta. 


50, panchdsat. 

panchdsatn. 

irevrtjKovTa, 

quinquagiuUt 

60, shashti. 

csvasti. 

e^fjKovra, 

sexagintfL 

70, saptati. 

hapiditi. 

e^dofJiqKovra,-\ 

septuagintii. 

80, asiti. 

• s • • 

oy^oqKOvra, 

oUogintn, 

90, navati. 

nauaiti. 

evevqKovra, 

nonaghitfi. 

100, satorm. 

sate-m, 

e-Karo-v, 

centu-m. 


Remark.—I hold sati, mt, sata, ii, to be abbreviations 
of dasati, dosaf, dasata, and tlierefore derivations from 
dnmrii “ ten,” by a suffix ti, tut or t : the former is, 


* Thu nnmorals in sata, answering to the Sanskrit forma in mf, are 
neuters, and occur, like the forms in ti, very frequently in tlic Otli nml 
13th Fargnrd of the Vendidad, but only in the accusative singular, in 
wliich ifitem might also belong to n theme sat. That, however, iata in 
the theme and the neuter form is clear from Vend. S. p. 2.‘10. (in the 
7th Fai^nrd), where panrha satem {pancInUathn), “ fifty,” stomls ns nomi¬ 
native. VtoTOiCSvasH, “sixty,” luiptaiti, seventy,” and naraiti, “ninety,** 
we find the accusative csvastlm, haptdiiJm, navuUlm: on the other hand, 
iiV the 13th Fargani, occurs several times risaiti (also written t^sati and 
visati) os accusative of vUaiti, which perhaps is a dual neuter form (two 
decades), and according to this would stand for visaili (^. 210.}. But if 
the final vowel is retained in its original form it is a singular neuter. It 
is, however, remarkable, that only this final and no other, is again found 
in the cognate Latin and Greek forms. 

t This and the following number are renovated forms, in wliich the 
fimt member proceeds unoignnically from the ordinal number. Wc might 
have expected firrijjtowa, oicraitovTa, for the latter Ion. oyduKorra. Jin 
eiffu^Kovra the two v ore separated from each other; tlie epic form eVrq- 
Kovra is more genuine. 
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in Lithuanian and Sclavonic, already contained in the 

t 

simple deszimfs, deazimtist Old Sclavonic deayaiy. With 
regard, however, to the ten being expressed without 
abbreviation in the languages- mentioned, in compounds, 
also—as in Lithuanian dwideszmti' (or ** twenty,*' 
fryadSszimti (or tis)f '*thirty," and in Old Sclavonic cke^ 
tyridesyaty, " forty,"* pyafydesyafyt " 6fty ”—I do not consider 
[G. Ed. p. 466.] this as a more true retention of the original 
form, but as a new formation. The Lithuanian, too, from 
forty upwards, separates the two numbers, and puts the 
former in the feminine plural, e.g. keturwa deszimlis, "forty,” 
pcnkios deszimtis, "fifty"; in which it is surprising tliat 
dnzimlia, also, does not stand in the plural. The Gothic 
method ill this numeral category is of comparatively 
recent date: it has lost, os in thirteen, &e., the ancient 
conijiouiid, and gives, in the numbers under seventy 
(sixty docs not occur), liyua, masculine, as the expression 
for ten, and declines this, and in twenty, thirty, the lesser 
number also, with regular plural terminations: hence the 
accusatives tvansHguns, thrinstigms, JidvorUguns, fimfliyuns, 
genitive thriyetigvd. The substantive iigust however, is 
the etymological quaver to (aihun, and LIBI: it is related 
to the former essentially, the aspirate having become a 
medial (see §. S9.), thus rendering the a, which, in tuihun, 
is brought in by the rule of sound mentioned in §. 82., 
superfluous. Advert, also, to the Latin medials in giniit 
ghita, contrasted with the Greek kuti, kovtu, which answer 
better to Tigu-s mifiy be identical with the San¬ 

skrit ordinal daso, nominative masculine dam-St which 
occurs only in compounds, as "the twelfth.** 

To this dam-St therefore, is related tuju-s in regard to 
its u, as f6tu-a to'pdrfu-s, “a foot” In the numbers 
seventy, eighty, and ninety, ten is denoted by the neuter 


* Twenty and thiity do not occur. 
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t 

substantive iehund (theme TEHUNDJ, genitive i^kundis); 
lienee sihun-tehund,^ "seventy,” ahtau-t^hund, "eighty,” 
niuh-Uhund, " ninety.” TJie & of this TEHUNDA stands 
as the representative of the ai of taihunt and I hold DA to 
be the ordinal suffix, which has introduced into the com¬ 
mon ordinals another unorganic or, according to Grimm, 
follows the weak declension; hence TAIHUNDAN^uomX- 
native iaihundat “decimus.’* Hereby, then, it becomes still 
more probable that the abovemeutioned fiffus also is 
originally an ordinal number. In our New German this 
word has transformed itself to zig or ssiff and 

is found also in sicbenzig, ac/ttzig, tiewizig, Old High 
German sibunzog^ abtozog, niunzog, or •zoc, and zvhanzog 
(s;oc), Gothic taihunteliund, "a hundred.” The Sanskrit- 
Zend saia, "a hundred,” which is a neuter substantive— 
nominative mtam, satem —in my opinion owes 

its designation to the number ten {dahn), whence it is 
formed by the suffix ta —the suppression of the final nas.il 
is regular;—so tliat it is to be regarded as an abbreviation 
of dasata, as above, ^iT mti, ^ mf, and the Zend 
sata for damtit &c. This abbreviation, ho\^^;ver, which 
has given to the word the stamp of a primi- [(i. Ed. p- 450] 
tivc expression specially created for the idea "a hundred,”is 
proved to be of the highest antiquity by the consentaneous 
testimony of all the cognate languages, Greek Karov {lkutov 
is, verbatim, “one hundred”), Latin centum, Lithuanian 
szimta-8 (masculine). Old Sclavonic sio (at once theme and 
nominative and accusative neuter).* The Gothic huud and 
Old High German hunt (theme HUNDAt HU NT A) occur 
only in compounds, as tva-hdnda, thriorhumla, zuei-hunU 
driu-hunt, where the lesser number is likewise inflected. 
That also ipfw mti, ^ sat, and the corresponding words 

* III Zend i/a occurs frequently for-ia/a, and just so in the nombers 
compounded therewith. 
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in the cognate languages, have in the earliest periods lost the 
initial syllable of the number ten, and with it the lingual 
remembrance of the same; and that iiif^^jifff vimati, 
risaiti, eiKan, eiKoa-t, viginti, the single elements have lain 
together undisturbed for thousands of years, aObrds a fresh 
proof of the agreement’ of the languages which have most 
faithfully preserved their ancient construction. I would 
not, however, wish to maintain that the loss of the d of 
the number two in the above forms fulls under the period 
of the unity of languages ; and that it may not have hap> 
pened that* each of the four individual languages, having 
become weary of the initial double consonant in a word 
already encumbered by composition, may have disbur- 
thened itself of the initial sound, as we have above seen 
the Latin and Zend, independently of each other, produce 
bis from dwis, and hi from dwi, and as, in agreement with 
the abbreviation of f^^ifrr vitiAiti, the Prakrit dialect men¬ 
tioned at p. 451 G. ed. has laid aside the d in the number 
twelve also (vdraha for duvirahu). It is remarkable that the 
four oldest and most perfect languages of the Indo-European 
family in the category of numerals before us, have lost 
exactly as much of the number ten as the French in the 
forms for eleven, twelve, &c.; and the ze of douze is 
therefore identical with the Sanskrit m of vinsnll. 

The Sanskrit and Zend, however, in a later corruption 
which is unsupported by the Greek and Latin, have 
caused the word dasali to be melted down to the deri¬ 
vation suffix ti, and this corresponds to tlie French tv 
of Irente, ijuarante, &c. The numbers which* have been 
thus far abbreviated begin, in Sanskrit and Zend, with 
sixty, shashti (ti euphonic for ti), csvasti. To 

the sati of viniuti vimti, regularly corresponds 

the Doric xari of eiKart, while in the Latin ginti the smooth 
[G. Ed. p. 457.] letter has sunk toa medial, os in ginta=KovTa 
of the higher numbers. In Sanskrit tlie n of vimuiit 
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frh'iJsait chatiMrinsat, is surprising, and one might imagine 
a transposition of the nasal, so that in the Latifi gintU 
ginthf centum, and in the Gothic HUM DA, "one hundred,” 
it would stand in its proper place. For the i-est, chalml- 
rimal shews its relation to the neuter chativt}ri (sec §. 312.); 
as also rpta, Teatrapa in rpiaKovra, refftrapaKovra, are, in iiiy 
opinion, plural neuter forms, with the termination length¬ 
ened in rpia, and originally, also, in retraapa, ns the Ionic 
r€(T<rapi^Kovra, Doric rerpaKovTa,* Latin iinatlraginla, prove. 
These forms excite the conjecture, that, in Sanskrit, the 
introduction of the nasal may, contrary to the explanation 
attempted above, jiave the same object that, in Greek, the 
lengthening of the termination has, nninely, an cinplintic 
repetition of the prefixed number, which is also percej)- 
tible in the long i of the Zend vUnili, ns in the long a of 

iT 9 T^ panc/idsot, pnnchdsaiem from panctwii 

(§. 318.), and to which again the length of Ttevr/jKovra, 
quinquaginta, runs parallel. The Zend vhaihwarv, in 
A»^A}j3^7jocdl^A}^ ehathwaremta, “ forty " (Vend. S. p. 3So), is 
likewise stronger than cha-thru-snta, which might have 
been expected from §. 312. As iiata is*a neuter, to 

which, in Greek, uarov or kovtov would correspond, Kovra 
therefore, and the Latin ginia, are best explained ns neuters 
in the plural, by which the neuter nature of rpta and Tcaa-apa 
is still more authenticated. An auxiliary vowel, which 
merely facilitated the combination, and which might be 
assumed in e^qKovra, would at least be very 8U])erfluous in 
the theme TPl; and it is much more probable that c^rf, too, 
is a lengthAied plural neuter. Compare e-fd-iof, 
and the remarks on wdi'ra and TroAAd, p. 401, G. cd. 


■** The u for a is explained by $. 4. As to the sappression of tlip vowfl 
before the p, rrrpa answers to rtrpa in rtTpoKie, rerpairXnvs, which in li..e 
manner are based on plural neater forms instead of tlic theinp. 
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321. While, in designating the number one, the greati'st 
variety obtains amongst the Indo-European languages, they are 
[G. Ed. p. dfiO.] almost unanimous in their designation of the 
Jirstf which idea none of the languages here treated of derives 
from the corresponding cardinal number: Sanskrit 
prathama-s (noin ), Zend fratlmnd (§.36’’.), Latin 

primu-H» Litliuaniun primn-Sf Gothic frum'-s (for frumn-St 
§. or indefinite fruma (theme FRf/MAA, §. 140.), or, 
with uewly-addcil superlative suffix, fruminC-s, Old High Gcr- 
iiiaii Mstfir, usually indefinite Aristto (from the adverb dr, “ be¬ 
fore”), Greek wpoTOf, Old Selavoiiie pervj/1. mRpruthnrna, 
from the preposition pra, has been already discussed (p. 393 
G. ed.); so the Greek vparos is derived from the corres]K)nd- 
iiig prepositioti yrpo, the lengthening of which to vpa accords 
with the Sanskrit j)rd in prtHur, *'iii the morning” (seep. 392 
G. ed.). The suflix TO is an abbreviation of the Sanskrit 
iiimi or thama, which occurs even in Sanskrit in 
chalnr-lha-a,’^'* the fourth,” and RRir shash-tha-s, ” the lyxth,” 
us also in Latin in the form of TU in yiiartus, quinluH, 
sejclas, while in Greek this abbreviation extends to ail the 
ordinal numbers, exclusive of Sevrepof, cj8$o/xof, and oySoo^. 
Ill Lithuanian the corrcsiiondiiig TA of four runs tlirough 
all, but in such wise, that together with srptifitua, nszluutnx, 
otreur also sfikinns, dszmas, which correspond to the Sanskrit 
MRHR saplama-s, Wf«ni ashtmpn-s, in which the last portion 
of the superlative suflix tama or thama has rfimained; of 
which kind of division, also, panclunna-s, •IRRV 

navama-^s, and daiama-s, paiiake, which therefore com¬ 
plete, by their suffix, J;he tha of chaturtha, so that both united 
present the perfect word. The Zend agrees herein with the 
Slafiskyit. only that its haptdhd agrees more 

with applintns tlian with mnni snptima-s and srjittimu-s ; and 
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that also puy-ilhu, " the fifth,belongs more to 

the European cognate languages, in which it comes nearest 
to the Lithuanian penk-ta-s. The LiUiuanian, howoveri is 
more true to the original form, as its sisU*r, the Zend, has 
softened two original* smooth letters, as [O. Ed. p. iuO.] 
ill Greek, oyBoo^ for oKToog ; and, besides this, has aspirated 
the last, rejected the nasal ^eomp. p, 94, bmtn from bawili\ 
and irregularly changed the a to «, as in’'l)NYX, corre¬ 
sponding to the Sanskrit mikhn, “a nail." In the 
jiumbers from eleven to twenty the superlative suflix, in 
Sanski'it and Zend, is abbreviated still more tliitn in the 
simple rlasuma, (hisvma, and of all the deri¬ 

vational suflix onlv the a is left, before which the n of the 
]>riinitive word must fall away, according to a universal 
[ii'inciplc for the derivation of words; as, i7icd- 

f/'.'sr/, flL'inlnsa, “ the twelfth " ; dnihinhisti, 

ehathriuhim, “ the fourteenth.” The Latin 
ajipears to prove that this abbreviation is coni}inrntively of 
recent date, and it goes beyond both the Asiatic sisters by 
its iimlecimm, thiodpchnus, not uiiflrcus, duodecus ; but lias, as it 
were, exhausted itself in the eflort which the coufiiiu.ance of 
these heavier forms has cost it; and lias given up the ana¬ 
logous formations in the very plai'c in which the German 
cardinal numbers have lust the old coin])ound in lif: hence, 
tertim dccimus for the lost Iredechnus, &c. An imitation, how¬ 
ever, of the abbreviation which we have just remarked in the 
Sanskrit-Zend dasn is supplied by the Greek and Latin in the 
forms octav-us, oyBo(F)-o^, where, of the ordinal suflix, in like 
manner, only the final vowel is left: we might have exix'cted 
oySofio^j octomus. In the very remarkable coincidence which 
here exists between the. said languages, it must seem strange 
that, in the remaining designations of the ordinal numbers, 
the*Latin is a much truer colleague to its Asiatic sisters , 
tflan to the Greek; and it preserves this character, also, in 
annexing, from twenty upwards, the full superlative suflix 
simu-s (from lima-»s=Winv ianut-s) ; thus vicesimus or vtye- 

go 
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[G. Ed. p. 4(10.] simuSi trigenmm, as in Sanskrit vinhlitarna-H, 
irihmttama-s.* In Latin, however, the termination nti or nta 
of tlie primitives is rejected, and in comjicnsation the' pre¬ 
ceding vowel is lengtliened in the form of e. Compare, in 
this respect, the comparative formations discussed in §. 29S. 
The Greek shews its more rare superlative suffix, correspond¬ 
ing to the Sanskrit iahthn, in the ordinal numbers like 
eiKoaro^, rpiaKoirro^, with the loss of the i of lOTOf, as in sKaa-ro^, 
moarof. Here also, therefore, as in Latin, the n, tn, and vra 
of the cardinal number are rejected. The German languages 
employ fn like manner the superlative suffix in nugibers from 
twenty upwards: hence. Old High German dri-znijdstOf “ the 
X\\iviicih” fior-zufjMo, “ the fortieth”: but in tlie numbers from 
four to nineteen the TAN or DAN, in Gothic, corresponds, 
acconling to the measure of the preceding letter (§. 91.), to 
the suffix of the cognate languages, as in chaluTthn-St 

TCTapro-s, (pinrturs, kelwir-ta-s. The N, however, is an unor- 
ganic addition, after the principle of the indefinite adjective 
declension (§. 285.), which is followed by the ordinal numbers, 
with the exception of 1 and 2 in the older dialects; while 
the New German has also introduced the definite— vierter, 
“fourth,” fUnflor, “ fiftli,” &e.; hence. Gothic FIMI'T/IN, 
noin. masc. yZmyZa.f 

(G. Ed. p. 401.] 322. From the weakened base fgdid ** two” 

(p. 424), and from the ftttr/, “throe,” contracted toTj tri, the 
Sanskrit forms the ordinal numbers by a suffix iii/a; hence divi- 
itga-s, trilfya-s. This siifiix is easily recognised in the Latin ter- * 

* However, this nnd the higlior numbers may follow tlio analogy of 
fikAdtda~»f *‘tho eleventh”; hence, also, rin^, &c. In Zend 

I am unable to quote tho ordinal numbers from twenty upwards. 

t In compounds like fimftataihundaj the fifteenth," the lessor number 
has either preserved the originol theme while still fi-cc from the it, which 
%rn8 added more lately,—for the lesser number in these compounds does 
not partake of declension,—or Jimfta is here the regular abbreviation of 
the theme FTMFTAN^ since, ns I have already elsewhere reraniked 
(Hcrl. Anil. IMay 1827. p. 759), bases in n, in strict accordance with the 
Suiskrit, drop the ii in the beginning of compounds. 
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/tits, as also in tlieOld Sclavonic /re/ii, fcm. iretiyn, wliicli, like 
all tiieorclinal numbers, liasonly adefliiitc declension, in which, 
however, tlie particular case occurs, that the defining element 
is brought with it direct from the East, while the /yi of 
cfir/werfyi and others, in which, in like manner, a connection 
with irtiT tiya might be easily conjectured, is, in fact, con¬ 
nected with the vj tfut, TO, TU of clvdiir/hu, TCToproy, 
f/uiir(tis, and has arisen from the indefinite tliciiu* in TO 
(comp, the collective chetvero, §. 312.), according to §. 255. (//.), 
although the simple w'ord in most of the foriiiations falling 
under this category no longer exists. The same* relation, 

' then, that chetver/yi, shes/t/I, have to vhuturtha-s, s/iashflut-s, 
srdmyt, osmyi, have to snpfumit, ndthtnut ,* and 
prrtyt, “ the first,” to ^ piirvit, “ the former; ’ which ex¬ 
pressions, in Sclavonic, remain only in eombiiiHtioii \vith 
the pronominal base YO (§. 282.). The /end has rejected 
the of the suflix iiyn, and abbreviated dtvi to hi; hence 
h't/yn, /hrityn, in which it is to be remarkeil 

that the y, which is thus by syncope united with the I at a 
comparatively later period, has gained no aspirating influenee 
(§. 47.). To this Zend lya corrcs]>onfis, by similar suppression 
of the middle i, the Gothic DY/IN (from dya, §. 2h:).) in 
nom. masc. ihrtdyt, the y of which in the Ohl 
High German dritto, has assiiinlatcd itself to the preceding t, 
in analogy with the Pnikrit forms and Greek comparatives, 
like 6do‘(Tuiv, Kpeia’O'tav, KpetTTtav, mentioned at p. 402. Still 
closer, how’cvcr, lies the comparison with Sittos, rpirro^ 
(Jio-o-off, rpttra-os), which are evidently, in [G. IM. p. 102.] 
their origin, one with the corresponding Sanskrit-Zend ordinal 
luiiiibers; and,1n respect of their reduplicated consonant, luive 
the same relation thereto tliat the Old High German drittu has 
to the Gothic thriyda, Ib'garding tvaddyr, *'duorunii’ 
secT>. 422, Note *: the place of the ordinal nunil>er is supplied _ 
bj tlie pronoun unthar (see p. 377), Old High German andar. 
Middle High German nnder. Our zweiler, however, is a new 
uiiorganic formation. The Old Sclavonic vtaryi (see §. 297.) 
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answers, in res|)cct to its derivation, to the Greek Sevrepof, 
and, in abbreviation of the base, to the Zend bihjnj only’tluit 
it has lost also the i of the Sanskrit dm-Hya^ in regard 
to which wc have, in §. 297., adverted to the Zend 
b yArt :*," two years.” 

323. We give here a general view of the ordinal numbers 
in the feminine nominative singular, since in this case the 
agreement of all the languages strikes the eye more than 
in the nominative masculine. The Gothic forms which do 
not occur wc give in parentheses, formed theoretically, and 
according to the Old High German. 

[G. Ed. p. 403.] NOJUNATIVK FEMININE. 


hANsKJIIT. 

» 

ZKxn. 

OR. non. lATIN. 

ROTIIIC. 

I.ITUOANIAN. 

oi,n sn.woNic. 

prnlhttmti, 

^ 1 

frathema. 

Trpdra, prima. 

fnttna. 

ptnnn, 

jservH-ya. 

dieitlyd. 

bUya, 

SevTffjii, altera. 

anthara, 

asihd, 

vtnrsr-ya. 


thnlya. 

TpiTu, terlia. 

thiuliji'. 

trechu), 

treli-ya. 

rhatHrlhii,* 

iuirya. 

UTtiftTa, qttarla. 

[fitlwrdu). 

hrlw'vith. 

chrlvct la~ya. • 

fMiHchaiHii, 

jmgtlha. 

vipnrtt, quinta, 

fimjto. 

penhld. 

pj/ala-ya.'^ 

shashtiui, 

estiva* 

CKTci, sexltt. 

milwlu', 

szetzla. 

sthesla-ya. 

saplatmi. 

hnptttlha^ 

tflddiul, sep/ima, 

{stibsnulii'). 

sekma, 

irditia-ya 

ttshtiimii. 

Uitewa, 

ilyliiiiT, octuva. 

alUiidu', 

dszttia. 

omu-ya. 

tiavamii, 

nthmn. 

fVPUTa, nnna, 

nimtht. 

deivtnid* 

devyata-ya* 

dtiianiti. 

daSSma, * 

StKtira, decima. 

laihiinJa', 

ilfi>aimta. 

dct>yala-ya. 

Ukadasii, 

aevandaia,^ 

(vbtKara, unilceima, (aia/i/lu). 

tvieni’likla, 

ycdtna-ya-na dctifuHi 


vlsnihlma *2 tiKoaris, vicesimn. 

.... 

dieuiei iimld, 

rloraya-iia-dc^yiity. 


* Wc should rend thus (or hyare, ns nccusitivc sinqiiliir (sec 
Olbhuusen, Vei)d. S. 43). 

* More uminlly paoir^n, mnsc jmoiri/o, hy which the Sclavonic pi'rrt/\ 
penfiya, is, ns it were, pn'parcd. 

Also turlyd, niosc. turlya-s, on wliich is based the Zend hiin/tif 
iiinsc. iftiri/6. The suppression of^^hc sylhible chn mijrlit annonnee th 
looser connection of the same willi the rcinniuing portion of the wor 
and tliereby support tlic conjecture expressed nt 311. ' 

* The I o^pyataya^xmx.pyatyij has nothing in common witli the t oi 
the cardinal number py/ilyy the proper priinit/vc is 7 ) 1^0 (srcp.430NotC‘i}, 
whence EFATf by the'suffix 7'/,.and rrATO, fem. PVA7'A, by the 
suffix TO, fern TA (see §. 3'23,). The Siirae holds good with regard to 
thataya in rehition to sJiesly, kc. 

' By transposition and s^'iicnpc fnnn cumin, as must be expected Jroin 
the cardinal number csim. 

^ Bcgarding the d for n, n'O 317. 


* Si“e 1 J. 3 IJ), Note », p 433. 
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“ Remark.—As the old a of the preposition n pm has 
bceA vreakeiied to i —as in (jitinqttp, answering to pfineJmn 
—the Latin prhna appears distinct from the preposition 
pro, and is decidedly not derived from a Roman soil, but 
is. as it were, the continuance of the Indian praf/icimi, the 
middle syllable being cast out. A similar weakening of 
the vowel is exhibited in the Greek adverb vplu, w’hieh is 
hereby, in like manner, brought into connection with the 
preposition irpd. In the comparative prior only the pr of 
the preposition, which forms the base, is left, ns the i be¬ 
longs to the comparative sufllx. In Lithuanian the m of 
the superlative formation lias introduced itself also into 
the preposition pirm, * before'; but the unaltered pro stands 
as prefix.* To the same base, ho\^ever. belongs also pri, ' by, 
before,' as well isolated as prefixed. The Gothie/riiwn Shews 
the same relation XoprnlhamA that the Lsitiii [(i. Kd. p. 4a4.J 
and Lithuanian do: the n of fru has arisen from a through 
the influence of the liquid (§. ()(>.). In the cognate preposition 
from, 'before, by,’ &c., the original vowel has reinaiiK'd. 
and in this form, as in the Lithuanian pirin, the supiTla- 
tive m is contained. On M pro is based, also, /VA/r, ' before,’ 
with transposition of the u of fru-mn, and i\ith ri jirefixed, 
according to §. S2. 

NUMERAL ADVERBS. 

324. The adverbs which cxjircss the ideas “twice,” 

“ thrice,"’ " four times," have been alre.'wly disciissi'd 
(p. 43.J. G. cd.). Let the following serve for a general 
view of them:— 


S\N<SKRIT 

21 M>- 

r.Ru k 

I vri\. 

ni.i) NoRnir.nv. 

dwis. 

bis, 


his, 

fris-rar fp. -DRi G. ed.j 

iris. 

thrh. 

Tpt\* 

fer. 

Ilms~var. 

^chatur,* 

vhuihrus. 

• ■ ■ • 

qiialt r. 

• • • m 


* According to >J. !>4. for chaftirs. 
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The Greek forms in m; like TerpaKtg, irei/raxir. &c., in re 
gard to'their suffix, do not belong to this class, but kis answers 
to the Sanskrit sas (§. 21.), the a being weakened to i; 
this sas, however, forms adverbs from words which ex- 
presAa great number, multitude or • number, as kaiasas, 
“by hundreds," sahasrasas, “by thousands," bahums, "of 
many kinds," ganaxas, “ in swarms." The original idea of 
the suffix in both languages is that of repetition, but e.g. 
kaiasas is an indefinite repetition of a hundred, while in 
EKarovTOLKi^ the repetition is strictly defined by the numeral. 
How stands it, then, with the Latin forms like guinquies, 
snips. See.? I believe that in respect to their suffix they are 
connected neither with the forms in s like divis, Big, nor with 
[G. Ed. p. 405.] those in ki; (sas), by supj)ressio*h of tlie 
guttural; but as toties, quolies, evidently belong to this class, 
which are also pronounced quotums. Miens, this probably 
being the more genuine form, as in Greek, in a similar case, 
rider; is more genuine than ridei; (§• 13S.), I therefore 
prefer bringing these forms in ens, es, into conjunction 
with the Sanski'it suffix vant (in the weak cases vat), 
which signifies, in pronominal bases, “much," but else¬ 
where, “gifted with,” and the nominative of which is, in 
Zend, vans, e.g. chvuns, “how much,” for chivaiis. This 
suffix has, in Sanskrit, in combination with the inicrroga- 
tive base ki, j^nd the demonstrative base i, laid aside the 
v; hence kiy-ant, iy-ant —w'cak form kiyat, nomina- 
.tive masculine kiytin, iyiln ; this ant for vant answers there¬ 
fore to the Greek ENT (iiomiaative masculine ei;), e.g. in 
/icAiroei;, and also to the Latin ens, in Miens, quafiens, wliich 
indeed arc, in form, masculine nominatives, buUnust also be 
considered as neuters, as in tlie participles, too, in nf, the 
masculine nominative' has forced its way into the neuter. 
Now comes the question whether we ought to divide Mi-etts 
quoti-ens, or tot-iens, quot~iens? In the former case tot, 
quot, would have preserved, in this combination, the i 
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\>iiicli belongs to them, for they are based on the San- 
hkrft iffH tnti, “ so much,” nfif kaii ** how much and the 
ens ill would, according to that, express the "time,” 

and toti, “so much." In the division tof-iens, however, 
wc should have to assume tliat in tens, tlie abovementiened 
demonstrative fi/nnf, “ so inueh,” is contained, but in 
such wise, that only the meaning of the suffix is still per¬ 
ceived. Under this supposition tjuinqu-ies [(r. Ed. p. 4G0] 
wptild, accordinj|)y, express " five-somuch" (times); in the 
former case, however, the f, ns quhujui-es, octi-es, would have 
to pass as representative of the e and o of qnintjue, octo, 
and that of seiies as a conjunctive vowel, or os an accom¬ 
modation to the prevailing analogy. In any case, how¬ 
ever, the identity of the suffix ens, es, with the Sanskrit 
nnt, .from vaut, is highly probable. The Sanskrit exp'n'sses 
the idea “ times ” from five upwards by hritmas \ ns, 
pnnchukrilivtis, “five times." Thisconies from ^r/7i 
“making," which in sakrU, "once," is sufficient of itself: 
the annexed vns, how'cver, might, by exchange of the / 
for s (compare §. 156. Note *), have arisen from vat, whicli 
should be given above as the weak theme for vnht; as, fdivif, 
‘■so much,” yavai, "how much" (rcl.). With krit from 
kart (§. l.f is clearly connected the Lithuanian karln-s, 

" time,” a masculine substantive, which, like the defining 
number, is put in the accusative, in order to make up for 
the adverbs under discussion; e.g. wienan hartan, “once,” 
du karlii, "twice" (accusative c/m), Iris knrtiis, “three 
times.” In Old Sclavonic the corresponding krnt or krafy 
is not declin^ and the former apjiears to be an abbrevia- 


* These are n''utcrs, which, in common with the rnmrrols 
'Indian, "five," kv. ( '.313.), have, in the nominative, accusative, and 
I'ocntive, n singular form; in the other coses, plural tcmiinntiuns; while 
in Latin quot, tot, like quinque, &c., have become completely inde- 
cliunblc. 
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tion of tho latter, for it cannot be brought into direct 
comparison with the Sanskrit krit on account of §. 255.*(Z.): 
hratyt however, is to be deduced from krUwaa, by sup¬ 
pression of the w. With regard to the y for as compare 
§.271. 

325. Through the suffix VT dha the Sanskrit forms ad¬ 
verbs in sense and in form, corresponding to the Greek 
in 3 ^a, which, therefore, have altered the T sound of the 
suffix into a corresponding guttural, by tljp usual exchange 
of organ in aspirates, as in OPNIX for OPNI0, and in tlic 

forms mentioned at p. 401 G. cd. Compare, 

[fJr. Kd. p. 407.] 

fgHT dwi-dhd,* 
fw 1ri-dli(U rpi-^a. 

chnlur-dhd, rirpa^a. 

inncha-dhut Tf:(:vTa~')(a. 

* Divided into two parts,” Sav. V. 100. 
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